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PREFACE 


Reauizine that there is an increased emphasis being 
placed by schools on the value of oratorical effort, the 
publishers are glad to present this series of orations 
edited by Professor Harris. 

This volume should not only serve as a source book 

of selections for use as declamations, but as a store 
house of method and description to be used by classes 
in their studies and by public speakers, who are anxious 
to profit by the work of others. 
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NEW DECLAMATIONS 


Many of the speeches listed under this head were 
arranged for speaking by the editor and so far as is 
known have not been published heretofore as declama- 
tions. Some of them have already appeared in whole or 
in part, but have been so little used and possess so much 
merit that they are included in this list. Nearly all 
of them have won prizes in contests. 

Other things being equal, a new declamation has an 
advantage over an old one, but a new declamation of 
mediocre quality will hardly win over an older one of 
sterling merit. 

The great consideration in choosing a declamation 
is to get one that suits. you. If you are enthusiastic 
over it and feel that you would rather deliver it than 
any other speech you know of, you are most likely to 
be at your best. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


BY 
MARTIN B. MADDEN 


Congressman from the First Illinois district. Born in England, 
Mr. Madden came at an early age to the United States and became 
an enthusiastic American, prominent in Illinois both in business 
and politics. The following is an excerpt from an address deliv- 
ered in the House of Representatives March 17, 1914. 


In a log cabin on the banks of the Sangamon River, 
there lived abcut eighty-three years ago, a long, lank, 
_ homely, sad eyed rail splitter, unknown save only to his 
parents and a few scattered neighbors who, like him- 
self, were eking out by the hardest kind of labor, a mere 
existence, in a then wild and unpromising section of the 
country. He was not employed by the hour, day, week, 
month or year, nor did he receive a daily wage as com- 
pensation for his labor. He worked from sun-up to sun- 
down, and when he had piled up four hundred rails he 
received from a poor widow, in exchange therefor, 
enough home-spun cloth to make him or his father a pair 
of trousers. 

But his rail-splitting ability was not the only qualifi- 
cation which this young man possessed. He could run 
faster, jump farther, strike harder, and could throw - 
down with ease any man bold enough to question his 
superiority, and although at this time his mental 
strength did not keep pace with his physical greatness, _ 
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he could read, write and cipher, and, above all, was ab- 
solutely honest, a characteristic which, like the rugged 
mountain peak, rises majestically above the clouds. 

Having political ambition and being popular with his 
neighbors, young Lincoln gave up the rail-splitting in- 
dustry to accept the office of postmaster of the little 
settlement. His office, as can be imagined, was a meet- 
ing place for all sorts of quaint characters, who came 
in crowds to listen with admiration to the witty and 
wise sayings of their foremost fellow citizen. His official 
duties were not arduous—in fact it is said he carried 
the mail in his hat, and when transporting even his 
heaviest mail in this way, there was ample room for a 
head destined in the near future, to furnish intelligence 
enough to rule with matchless splendor and success the 
greatest Nation on the face of the earth. 

It was an easy step from the postmastership to the 
Legislature. He announced himself as follows: 

“Fellow citizens, I am humble Abraham Lincoln. My 
politics are short and sweet, like the old woman’s dance. 
I am in favor of a national bank, of internal improve- 
ments, and a high protective tariff. These are my senti- 
ments. If elected, I shall be thankful: if not, it will be 
all the same.” 

He was not elected, but, as he said, it was all the same. 
He tried again. His political history is a matter of 
common knowledge. State Legislature, Congress, joint 
debates with Douglas, President of the United States. 

He was inaugurated on the fourth of March, 1861. 
How I should have loved to see that ceremony and listen 
to the words of wisdom as they fell from his lips during 
his inaugural address. What a privilege it must have 
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been to look into his sad and pensive face as he counseled 
his countrymen to remain cool during the pending crisis. 
His whole speech was summed up in two paragraphs. 

“The power confided in me will be used to hold, 
occupy, and possess the property and places belonging 
to the Government, and to collect duties and imports; 
but beyond what may be necessary for these objects, 
there will be no invasion, no use of force among the 
people anywhere.” 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, 
and not in mine is the momentous issue of civil war. 
The Government will not assail you. You can have no 
conflict without being yourselves the aggressors.” 

On April 12, 1861, Beauregard’s guns opened on 
Fort Sumter, and the war was on. <A war between 
_ father and son, brother and brother—a horrible un- 
thinkable war. Lincoln well knew, however, that the 
end justified the means, and realized that out of the 
awful slaughter of men and loss of treasure would come 
a reunited country and lasting peace. 

Some writers hold that Lincoln’s death was timely, 
in that it prevented a possible political error during 
the reconstruction period, which might have sullied in 
some degree his illustrious services. I do not believe 
it, and I am sorry he did not live to know that even 
the most radical of southern sympathizers now rejoice 
in the delivery from bondage of a race of human beings 
into the glorious realm of liberty; and I am persuaded 
that had never the fatal bullet been fired from the pistol 
of the assassin Booth, no public act of Lincoln’s, had he 
lived to this good day, would have resulted in anything 
but good to his fellow men. 
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Commemoration of the Nation’s heroes is not only 
proper but it is wise. It fosters patriotism, without 
which no country can be great. Lincoln’s life was one 
of purest patriotism. It was devoted unselfishly to 
the promotion of the country’s good. He was the friend 
of mankind; he wanted to see this a land of freedom in 
fact as well as in name. When this government was 
formed it was the most gigantic experiment of the kind 
ever attempted by man; it was given no place in the 
political considerations of the world; it was thought to 
be but a passing illusion. No one believed the experi- 
ment would sueceed; failure was freely predicted. A 
government by the people, it was said, was impossible. 
But it still lives. It has grown and prospered. It has 
become a great world power. It thrills with potent life 
and exalted hopes. ‘The Civil War was the one test 
needed to prove the ability of the people to govern them- 
selves; and never was the Nation so full of life, so filled 
with courage, so encouraging to the friends of freedom, 
so menacing to the foes of the Republic as when the sun 
of Appomattox shone upon its banner and revealed 
within its azure ground the full glory of its stars. 

Our hopes and aims united, our differences forgotten, 
our wounds healed, we live today in a land where every 
citizen is a sovereign, and every man, woman and child 
is free to worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience; a land whose inventions lead the world; 
where the printing press and the church follow close 
upon the march of empire; where caste is ignored ; where 
the humblest child of poverty may aspire, unrebuked 
to the highest place in the gift of the Nation. 

Men from the worn out monarchies of Europe can 
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but discern that the noblest trend of human progress 
lies in the direction of republics. In this form, the 
latent possibilities of the human race may best find 
expression, and America will still stand before the na- 
tions of the world forever to exemplify the life and 
strength of this the greatest of all republics, and the 
name and works of Abraham Lincoln, emblazoned upon 
the page of our country’s history, will forever be handed 
down to a grateful posterity and be applauded by the 
generations that are to people this continent in ages 
to come, as the greatest instrumentality that the world 
has ever seen in the dissemination of the principles of 
universal liberty. 


\ ADDRESS TO EX-CONFEDERATES 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR 


\\. Robert Love Taylor, twice governor of Tennessee and after- 
wards United States Senator. One of the most popular platform 
speakers of his day. Called affectionately by his friends ‘‘Our 
Bob.” The following is an adaptation of an address delivered 
at an Ex-Confederate reunion on June 24, 1897, together with 
utterances on other occasions. 


— ee hn re a te Ase IT aera DETTE 


I love to live in the land of Dixie, under the soft 
Southern skies, where summer pours out her flood of sun- 
shine and showers, and the generous earth smiles with 
plenty. T love to live on Southern soil, where the cotton- 
fields wave their white banners of peace, and the wheat- 
fields wave back their banners of gold from the hills and 
valleys which were once drenched with the blood of 
heroes. I love to live where the mocking-birds flutter 
and sing in the shadowy coves, and bright waters ripple 
in eternal melody by the graves where our heroes are 
buried.) I love to breathe the Southern air, that comes 
filtered through jungles of roses, whispering the story | 
of Southern deeds of bravery. I love to drink from 
Southern springs, and Southern babbling brooks, which 
once cooled the lips of Lee and Jackson and Forrest 
and Gordon, and the worn and weary columns of brave 
men who wore the gray. I love to live among Southern 
men and women, where every heart is as warm as the 
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Southern sunshine, and every home is a temple of love 
and liberty. 

I love to listen to the sweet old Southern melodies, 
which touch the soul, and melt the heart, and awaken 
to life i thousand precious memories of the happy 
long ago when the old-time darkeys used to laugh and 
sing, and when the old-time black “mammy” soothed 
the children to sleep with her lullabies.) But, oh, the 
music that thrills me most, is the mélody that died- 
away on the lips of many a Confederate soldier, as he 
sank into the sleep that knows no waking— 


“Y’m glad I am in Dixie.” 


I doubt if the world will ever see another civilization 
-as brilliant as that which perished in the South nearly 
half a century ago. Its white columned mansions under 
cool spreading groves, its orange trees waving their 
sprays of snowy blossoms, its cotton-fields stretching 
away to the horizon, alive with toiling slaves who sang 
as they toiled from early morn until the close of day; 
its pomp and pride and revelry; its splendid manhood 
and the dazzling beauty of its women, placed it in his- 
tory as the high tide of earthly glory. But the hurri- 
cane of civil war shattered it and swept it away. (Bil- 
lions of wealth dissolved, and vanished in smoke and 
flame.) The South lost all save honor. But the Con- 
federate soldier, the purest and proudest type of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, stood erect amid its charred and 
blackened ruins. The earth was red beneath him, the 
sky was black above him, his sword was broken, his 
country was crushed. Though without a throne, he was 
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no less a ruler; though his palace had perished, he was 
no less a king. 

‘Slavery was dead. But, magnificent in the gloom of 
pears he was still master. Has he not mastered ad- 
versity? Has he not rebuilt the ruined South? Look 
yonder at those flashing domes and glittering spires; 
look at the works of art and all the fabrics and pictured 
tapestries of beauty. Look what Southern brains and 
Southern hands have wrought. See the victories of 
peace we have won, and you will receive an inspiration 
of the old South, and you will catch glimpses of her 
future glory.) 

I trust in God that the struggles of the future will 
be the struggle of peace and not of war. The hand 
of secession will never be lifted again. 

The danger to the republic now lies in the mailed 
hand of centralized power, and the South will yet be 
the bulwark of American liberty. If you ask me why, 
I answer, it is the only section left which is purely 
American ; I answer that anarchy cannot live on South- 
ern soil; I answer that the South has started on a new 
line of march, and while we love the past for its pre- 
cious memories, our faces are turned toward the morn- 
ing. Time has furled the battle-flags, and smelted the 
hostile guns. ) Time has torn down the forts, and leveled 
the trenches and rifle-pits on the bloody field of glory, 
where courage and high-born chivalry on prancing 
chargers once rode to the front \with_shimmering epau- 
lets and bright swords gleaming; where thousands of 
charging bayonets, at uniform angles, reflected thou- 
sand of suns}) where the shrill fife screamed, and the 
kettle-drum timed the heavy tramp, tramp, of the shin- 
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ing battalions, as the infantry deployed into battle 
line, and disappeared in the seething waves of smoke 
and flame; where double shotted batteries unlimbered 
on the bristling edge, and hurled fiery vomit into the 
faces of the reeling columns {where ten thousand drawn 
sabers flashed, and ten thouSand calvary hovered for 
a moment on the flank, and then rushed to the dread- 
ful revelry.) 

The curtain dropped long ago upon these mournful ~ 
scenes of carnage, and time has beautified, and com- 
forted, and healed until there is nothing left of war 
but graves and garlands, and monuments and veterans 
and precious memories. ( Blow, bugler, blow, but thy 
shrillest notes can never again call the matchless armies 
of Grant and Lee to the carnival of death.) Let the 
silver trumpets sound the jubilee of peace; Tet the vet- 
erans shout who wore the blue. Let them kiss the silken 
folds of the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, and fling 
it to the breeze, and sing the national hymn. Let the 
veterans bow who wore the gray, and with uncovered 
head salute the national flag. It is the flag of the in- 
separable union. Let them clasp hands with the brave 
men who wore the blue, and rejoice with them, for 
time hath adorned the ruined South, and robed her 
fields in rich harvests, and gilded her skies with brighter 
stars of hope,) But who will scorn or frown to see the 
veterans of the South’s shattered armies/ scattered now 
like solitary oaks in the midst of a fallen forest, hoary 
with age, and covered with scars, sometimes put on the 
old worn and faded gray, and unfurl for a little while 
that other banner, the riddled and blood-stained stars 
and bars, to look upon it, and weep over it. For it is 
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hallowed with recollections, tender as the soldier’s last 
farewell. 

They followed it amid the earthquake throes of Shi- 
loh, where Albert Sydney Johnston died; they followed 
it amid the floods of living fire at Chancellorsville where 
Stonewall Jackson fell; they saw it flutter in the gloom 
of the Wilderness where the angry divisions and corps 
rushed upon each other, and clinched and fell, and rolled 
together in the bloody mire; they rallied around it at 
Gettysburg, where it waved above the bayonets, mixed 
and crossed on those dread heights of destiny; they saw 
its faded color flaunt defiance for the last time at Appo- 
mattox, and then go down forever in a flood of tears. 
Then who will upbraid them if they sometimes bring it 
to light, sanctified and glorified as it is by the blood 
and tears of the past, and wave it again in the air, and 
Sing once more their old war-songs? 

“When these heads are white with glory, 
And the shadows from the west, 
Lengthen as you tell your story, 

In the vet’ran’s ward to rest, 
May no ingrate’s word of sneering 
Reach one heart of all the brave, 


But may honor, praise, and cheering, 
Guard Old Valor to the grave.” 


BRIDGING THE BLOODY CHASM 


BY 
JOHN SHARPE WILLIAMS 


Senator John Sharpe Williams of Mississippi was for many 
years the floor leader of the Democratic party in the lower house 
of Congress and afterwards senator. 


[Introduction——On the fifth of February, 1912, 
Senator John Sharpe Williams of Mississippi, called up 
Senate Bill No. 2925, providing for a Confederate 
Naval monument in Vicksburg National Park. Senator 
Heyburn of Idaho objected to its consideration. In 
reply, Mr. Williams said:] 


“Mr. President, the bill under consideration pro- 
poses the erection in Vicksburg National Park, of a 
monument to the Confederate Naval Veterans. It em- 
bodies the recommendation of the Vicksburg National 
Park Commission, a majority of whom are ex-federal 
soldiers. Jt was introduced by me at the request of 
the ex-federal officer who is chairman of that commis- 
sion. It received the unanimous vote of those members 
of the Military Affairs Committee who were present 
that day. The Senator from Idaho now objects to its 
consideration on the ground that it cannot be discussed 
without necessitating sentiments that engender bitter- 
ness. When he says that he may speak for himself, 
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but not for me. It can be discussed without engender- 
ing any bitterness from me, I am sure. 

“Mr. President, there has been a great deal said of 
late about ‘Bridging the Bloody Chasm,’ and a great 
deal more about ‘bringing a great reunited country to 
the front with all of its citizens actuated by the high- 
est degree of common patriotism’; a great deal more 
about the ‘magnanimity’ which the victors, constituting 
one section, showed to the defeated, constituting the 
other half, after the war between the states. If this is 
to be mere lip service, and is not heart intended, it is 
about time we knew it. 

“When I reflect, Mr. President, that at the very door 
of the Parliament House in Great Britain there stands 
a magnificent statue of Oliver Cromwell; when I reflect 
that the great general of the Boers, General Botha, 
was made Secretary of War in the South African Col- 
onial Government; when I reflect that the war between 
the States has been over nearly a century, it seems 
to me that we Senators from the South, Confederate 
soldiers and sons of Confederate soldiers, ought not to 
be placed in the attitude in which this opposition places 
us. 

“During the war, the people of one group of the 
United States were on one side, the people of another 
group were on another side. They fought because they 
honestly differed upon subjects which have been settled 
by the greatest court in the world, the court of arms 
and for the most part that settlement has been incor- 
porated in the Constitution of the United States in its 
amendments. Now, with that behind us, when a federal 
officer suggests the expenditure of a few dollars in order 
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to erect a monument to the valor of certain American 
citizens from other states, the gentleman from Idaho 
objects to a discussion of the measure for fear some- 
body will tread on the sacred memories in the minds of 
the people of the North. Surely I am a too innocent 
and inoffensive looking creature to be charged with that 
offense. I have trod on nothing I know of. In fact, 
if the Senator from Idaho knew me better, he would 
know that I frequently step out of the way upon the 
sidewalk to keep from treading on an ant. I have no 
idea of treading on anything. I would not want to 
tread out the public service of the Senator from Idaho, 
even if I could. 

“The gentleman complains that in order to erect this 
monument, we want ‘to take money out of the treasury 
of the people of the United States.’ In the name of 
God, Mr. President, are we down South not a part 
of the people of the United States? Have we not 
been ever since this country was colonized, except for 
four short years when we were not? Our forefathers 
built this union together. The South furnished its 
share. When American liberty wanted a pen, Thomas 
Jefferson furnished it; and when it wanted a tongue, 
Patrick Henry gave it; when it wanted a sword, George 
Washington wielded it; when the newly adopted Consti- 
tution needed a great intellect to stabilize it by legal 
decisions, John Marshall was the man who did it. And 
when later on we struck our enemies upon the stricken 
fields of battle, the heroes of that war as leaders were 
Winfield Scott and Zachary Taylor, both Southerners. 
The only victories won in the War of 1812, on land, were 
won by Scott at Drury Lane and Andrew Jackson at 
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New Orleans. I am not boasting; I am merely answer- 
ing the blind assumption, if you please, that a man can 
refer to the people of the United States now in the 
year of 1912 and forget that the people of the South 
were and are now part and parcel of the people of the 
United States. Whose money is this in the treasury 
if it is not proportionately ours as well as yours? 
Who placed it there? The people who bore the taxes 
placed it there. It is no more your treasury than mine; 
it is no more your government than mine. I never fired 
a shot in the war between the states; I never smelt 
gunpowder. I was not eleven years old until after 
Johnston’s surrender. I have no doubt that if I had been 
born in time, there would have been a different result. 
But like the honorable gentleman, I served in the ‘in- 
fantry in arms’. Perhaps also, if the gentleman from 
Idaho had been turned loose upon the battlefield, a dif- 
ferent story might have been recorded in history. Lee’s 
genius and Stonewall Jackson’s valor would doubtless 
have gone down in short order. At any rate, if they 
had consented to debate the matter according to Sen- 
ate Rules and placed the cause on the calendar, it 
would have taken them a long time to overcome the 
gentleman from Idaho. But the gentleman feels that 
the fact that we were not old enough to bear arms has 
no bearing on the question. He feels that the principle 
came to us as an inheritance and it is our duty to stand 
by it. But, Mr. President, when a man inherits more 
than his father feels, he is inheriting too much. The 
men who have fought in the war have buried their bitter- 
ness. They have held, every year, reunions of the Blue 
and the Gray, and each man is telling the other how 
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he honors his courage and valor, and when we of the 
new generation talk of inheriting more than they of the 
old fighting generation feel, we are inheriting too much. 
I sometimes feel that the last man who wants to render 
treason odious has been sent by the State of Idaho to the 
United States Senate. But let him not, I beg you, make 
it odious upon this little bit of granite that is to sig- 
nalize the admiration and respect that the victors feel 
for the vanquished, and to be paid for out of the treas- © 
ury which both sides and their descendants have built 
up as a reunited people. Let the resolution come to a 
vote. Let it be decided by those who represent North- 
ern constituencies alone. Let us of the South stand 
aloof. If it does not come from the other side in 
magnanimity and affection, the bill is worth nothing. 
Let us see how far the talk about a ‘reunited country’ 
and ‘bridging the bloody chasm’ and about the ‘Spanish 
War having buried all these things’ is lip service, and 
how far it is heart religion. So far as I am concerned 
it is heart religion.” 


THE BROWNSVILLE AFFAIR 


BY 


EDWARD W. CARMACK 


Edward Ward Carmack served with distinction as United States 
Senator from Tennessee. At the expiration of his service as 
senator he became editor of a newspaper in Nashville and was 
shot down on the street as a result of a political quarrel. The 
following is part of a speech called out by criticism of President 
Roosevelt in stationing colored troops in Brownsville, Texas, 


I think it proper to say, Mr. President, that any re- 
port any Senator may have heard to the effect that I 
have been personally solicited to come to the President’s 
rescue in the Brownsville difficulty, that the President 
has personally urged me to forgive and forget certain 
energetic personal remarks and to throw myself between 
him and the ferocious assault of the Senator from Ohio, 
is a gross exaggeration. I will not say that it is an 
infamous falsehood, because such language belongs to 
the vocabulary of Presidential controversy rather than 
to Senatorial debate, Nor is it true, as Senators may 
have heard, that I have been moved to come to the Presi- 
dent’s defense out of an infatuated devotion for the man. 
I have a great admiration for that strong and brave and 
large-minded man, the Secretary of War. My admira- 
tion for the President is more temperate and subdued— 
in the language of Hamlet, “It waits upon the judg- 
ment.” 
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Mr. President, I think it exceedingly unfortunate 
from every point of view that this agitation should have 
been begun. I cast no imputations upon the good faith 
of the Senator from Ohio, and certainly none upon the 
Senator from South Carolina. But it seems to me, Sir, 
that there is something else behind these uncalled for 
attacks upon the President than a passion for justice 
and law. Whence comes this new-found zeal for law 
and constitution, this jealousy of executive encroach- 
ment upon the powers of Congress and the rights of 
citizens? This particular act of the President is simply 
the occasion, but it is not the cause of the violent and 
concerted attack upon the administration. The Presi- 
dent has done enough, in all conscience, to alarm every 
_ real friend of the Constitution and of the Republic. 
Through all of it he has had the united, enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Senators upon the other side of the chamber. 
We have seen him issue an executive order embodying 
the very terms of a pension bill which the Congress of 
the United States had refused to pass, and give it the 
force and effect of law. We have seen him in the Pan- 
ama adventure, riding rough-shod over treaty and stat- 
ute and international and constitutional law, and doing 
it with the unanimous approval of the Senators upon 
the other side of the chamber. We have seen him make 
a treaty with a foreign country and put it into force 
without the advice and consent of the Senate. We have 
observed his action in the matter of the Indianola Post 
Office. ‘There was a case, Mr. President, where the 
Senator from Ohio might truly have said that the Presi- 
dent acted upon the flimsiest evidence and without the 
warrant of law. There was a case in which the Post- 
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master General officially declared that only a very few 
people were even suspected of intending to do something 
wrong and the vast majority of the people had no sym- 
pathy with their conduct and no part in their act, and 
yet the President abolished that Post Office and com- 
pelled all the people of that community, a great ma- 
jority of them innocent, and only a few supposed to be 
guilty, to go thirty miles to get their mail. Why was 
not the voice of the Senator from Ohio then uplifted? 
Where, oh, where, was Roderick then? Why did he not 
come to the defense of the white people of Mississippi 
who were subjected to great wrong and outrage 
and violation of law upon the flimsiest and most con- 
temptible evidence? 

Mr. President, there have been numberless infractions 
of the Constitution and the law by the President, and 
they have never stirred a ripple on the placid waters 
of Republican harmony. It is by the most honorable 
acts of his administration that the President has aroused 
so deadly an antagonism within his own party. He 
might have continued to trample upon the law until 
the end of time; he might have multiplied his infidelities 
to the Constitution until they were as numberless as the 
stars of the heavens, or the sands of the sea, and if he 
had not otherwise offended, no voice would have been 
uplifted to a protest against the great outrage upon 
the negro troops at Brownsville. 

The President has made the mistake of compelling the 
party to violate all its traditions, to break with its 
old time friends, and turn its guns upon the allies of 
a hundred battles. He has brought the great railways 
and trusts and corporations of the country to recog- 
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nize that there are such things as law and government 
in this country. Helpless under the compelling force 
of public opinion that he has arrayed behind hin, his 
party leaders have yielded, snarling and reluctant, but 
biding their time and opportunity to strike, just as 
the dog that is compelled to fight will “snatch at the 
master that doth tarre him on.” 

This is but a beginning of a fight, Mr. President, to 
break the only power of the only leader of the Repub-— 
lican party who ever arrayed it against the enemy of 
the people. It is an effort to put the party back into 
its old position, to renew its old-time alliances, to make 
peace with its old friends, and to establish again its 
covenant with the plunderers and oppressors of the 
American people. 

And, Mr. President, it will succeed. The resources 
of the gentleman in the White House cannot stay the 
inevitable hour. He has attempted the impossible task 
of re-creating the Republican party. Mr. President, 
you may whitewash the Ethiopian and you may unspot 
the leopard, but you cannot make one a Caucasian or 
the other a lamb. There is a force as compelling and 
persistent as the law of gravitation that will draw the 
Republican party back to the position from which, by 
main strength and awkwardness, the President of the 
United States has lifted it up. The Republican party 
has never felt comfortable in the strange company it 
has been compelled to keep. It has tried to appear 
at ease in the stolen garb of Democracy and comfort 
itself with the proverb that “Every true man’s gar- 
ments fits your thief”; but it has never been able to 
conceal its yearning for the old suit of stripes which it 
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has worn so long and which fitted it so becomingly 
and well. Mr. President, the Republican party must 
go back to its old associations, even as the dog re- 
turneth to its vomit, and the sow that has washed to 
her wallowing in the mire. It will in a little while look 
back on its brief masquerade as a friend of the people 
as to a hideous dream. 

Mr. President, the issue has been forced. President 
Roosevelt must fight the course, and I say to the Sena- 
tors upon the other side of the chamber, you must take 
your alternative, you must either renominate Theodore 
Roosevelt or you must give us back our platform. You 
have got to do it. It was never yours. In your hearts 
you are longing for the time to come when you can 
cast off this Rooseveltian incubus. The Republican 
party, for the first time in years, will look natural when 
in sits for its photograph in the next campaign. But, 
Mr. President, in the meanwhile the sentiment which 
President Roosevelt has created, which he has helped 
to arouse against plutocracy, will turn millions of voters 
to the Democratic party, and if President Roosevelt 
chooses to come he will find ample opportunity to render 
great service to the American people and to learn some 
respect for the Constitution and the law. 


THE CAUSE OF LABOR 


BY 
CLYDE H. TAVENNER 


Clyde Howard Tavenner, well known journalist, served as 
congressman from the 14th [Illinois district from 1913-1917. 
The following is part of a speech made by him on October 6, 1914, 
in favor of exempting labor unions from prosecution under the 
anti-trust law. 


[Introduction.—Speaking on October 6th, 1914, in 
favor of exempting labor unions from prosecution under 
the anti-trust law, Congressman Clyde H. Tavenner 
of Illinois said in part: | 


Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to speak when I en- 
tered this chamber, but as I have listened to the many 
reasons advanced why labor unions should be exempt 
from the operation of the law, I feel that the real rea- 
son for the exemption has not been stated. Mr. Speaker, 
there are certain rights which men take along with the 
right to inhabit the earth. Among those rights, is 
the right to labor and to enjoy the fruits of that labor. 
This is more than a so-called vested right in property; 
it is a natural, inherent right of man. It is as sacred 
to him as the right of habitation itself. It is a vital 
to his existence as the breath of life. He must have 
the right to labor in order to live. 

And there are certain rights in which man is upheld 
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in a supreme and absolute defense, and in the defense 
of which he is sustained even to the taking of life— 
the defense of self, the defense of his person, the defense 
of his life, the defense of those who by nature are en- 
titled to look to him for protection—and I include the 
defense of the right to labor in order to live, and to 
support those who are dependent upon him. 

Mr. Speaker, there was a time when the laboring man 
was more independent in the exercise of his right to 
labor to live than he is today. There was a time when 
every man could say to his employer, “If you do not 
wish my services, I will go back to the cross roads, 
to the village work-shop, and I will make a plow, a 
wagon, or a carriage. I will employ myself, and I will 
sell my products for my wages.” But this condition of 
the laboring man has passed and gone. A great indus- 
trial revolution has brought a change and a new order 
of things. The laboring man as an individual has lost 
his opportunity to employ himself, his power to claim 
his right to labor to live. He can only work when 
others choose to employ him. And when he asks for 
the employment, the answer comes back and tells him 
whether or not he can live. The laboring man today 
finds himself confronted with an organization of em- 
ployers; he finds himself confronted with a combina- 
tion of capital; he finds himself confronted with a con- 
centration of industry and control of employment— 
all standing between him and the right to labor to live 
and support those dependent upon him. 

This is the plight of the individual laboring man to- 
day. This is his utter helplessness as a single indi- 
vidual, 
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Under these new and changed industrial conditions, 
union is his only remedy, his only relief, his only defense, 
his only hope. He must have the right to meet organi- 
zation with organization. He must have the right to 
meet combination with combination. He must have the 
right to meet concentration with concentration. 

There is a difference between a labor organization and 
a trust. There is a difference between a labor organi- 
zation and a combination in restraint of trade. There ~ 
is a difference between a labor organization and a mon- 
opoly of resources of human life. There is a difference 
between an organization to preserve and safeguard na- 
tural inherent rights, and an organization to monopo- 
lize and pray upon the vital necessities that sustain life. 
There is a difference between men organizing for the 
lawful purpose of securing employment, and to claim 
the right of all men to labor, to live, and to enjoy the 
fruits of that labor, and men organized as a trust, a 
combination in restraint of trade, a monopoly to control 
the vital resources of human life, the very inception of 
which is unlawful, the very existence of which is unlaw- 
ful, and the very object and purpose of whichis contrary 
to law and in violation of the natural inherent right of 
man to live. 

Mr. Speaker: I am one of the youngest Members of 
Congress, but there is one matter in which I do not 
yield to the oldest Member, or to any Member, and that 
is in my respect for the man who labors and by the 
sweat of his brow, supports the old mother who loves 
him, or the wife and children who are dependent upon 
him for their bread. 

With the single exception of life itself, labor is the 
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most necessary requisite to civilization, for without 
labor, there could be no civilization. Without labor, the 
earth would be so barren it would be uninhabitable. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that all the progress 
of the human race and all the grandeur of civilization 
have been due to labor, labor in every clime and in every 
age, has been the poorest paid, and the least respected. 

When the curtain rose on the first dawn of civiliza- 
tion, it revealed labor in the chains of slavery. His- 
torians tell us that practically all the ancient Govern- 
ments practiced slavery in some form, and it was de- 
clared that its origin was divine, the classes usurping 
to themselves the right to exploit labor to the end 
that a few might live in idleness and luxury at the ex- 
pense of the toiling masses. For countless years labor 
was held subjected, without even the right of marriage 
and property and without legal and political rights. 
For centuries the laborer slaves were told they were on 
level with the beasts of burden, and should be con- 
tent to serve their lords and masters without com- 
plaint. 

Beginning in this condition, labor has been working 
its way up, up, toward the mountain tops of 
equality, for 5000 years and more. The cause of labor 
received its greatest stimulus with the proclamation 
that man was made in the image of God, which blasted 
forever the blasphemous teaching of those who were 
exploiting man—that he was on level with the beast of 
the field and had no soul. 

Labor has ever made headway on its oppressors, 
though for centuries its progress was so slow as to be 
almost impossible of perception. In the last century, 
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labor has come faster and made more progress than in 
any thousand years of history. It is going to keep on 
climbing the mountain until it reaches the very summit. 

I will not say, because it is not true, that labor has 
enough friends in the American Congress today to ob- 
tain for it all the reforms that it deserves and that are 
some day coming to it. It is true, however, that the 
present Congress has more sincere friends of labor en- 
rolled among its membership than any preceding Con- - 
gress in the history of the Nation has ever had; and 
the tribe is increasing. Labor has received at the hands 
of the present Congress legislation which ten years ago 
would have been, and was, absolutely impossible. The 
very atmosphere in the Halls of Congress, with respect 
to labor legislation, has undergone a most remarkable 
change, and it is going to change still more. As late 
as a few years ago, a Member of Congress could not 
approach the dignity of being a statesman unless he 
spoke for capital only; to plead the cause of labor was 
to relegate himself to the class of only a second or 
third degree statesman. Indeed this feeling has not yet 
passed from these national legislative chambers, but 
it is passing. It is inevitable that the feeling that prop- 
erty rights are superior to human rights must pass, and 
the passing is merely an incident in the march of human 
progress. 

The curtain has descended on the era of greed, and 
in arising is revealing the beginning of an era of hu- 
manity and the brotherhood of man. The day when a 
Member of Congress need apologize for espousing the 
cause of labor is gone, and gone forever. 


CHARACTER, OR THE MAKING OF 
A MAN 


BY 
EDWARD WARD CARMACK 


See page 18. 


It is in childhood and youth that character is formed. 
The minds of the young are plastic and are readily 
molded by the hand of circumstance into a vessel of honor 
or a vessel of dishonor. 

Youth is the new material of manhood. The old man 
is simply what he began to be in his youth. Manhood 
can only mature, and age can but harvest the seed that 
are sown in the spring of life. It is in youth that the 
work must be done, and the influences be brought to bear 
that are to mold the character and shape the destiny 
of the man. 

We think that when we have quit the school-room 
we have quit school. In reality our school-days have 
just begun. Though we go forth from one of the great 
schools of the land we have but passed through a pre- 
paratory school, and are about to enter as a freshman 
that great university from which we will be graduated 
at the grave. We have but exchanged kind and patient 
instructors for one whose tasks are heavy, whose rule is 
harsh, who will show but little indulgence for unlearned 
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lessons or the broken rule. The world is now our school, 
experience our teacher and life our lesson. 

The education we have received at school is but a tool, 
an implement, and we have to acquire skill in the use 
of it. 

The knowing that is not translated into doing, is a 
tree that bears foliage but no fruit. A blacksmith who 
can shoe a horse well is better educated than the man 
who can read Greek but cannot make a living for him- ~ 
self or lend a helping hand to his neighbor. 

The strongest and most disciplined mind cannot of 
itself bring honor or happiness; cannot make a good and 
useful citizen, or entitle one to the respect of his fellow- 
man. The great thing is character; and the greatest 
men whose names are honored and revered by all man- 
kind were great, not because they were mighty in in- 
tellect, but because they were grand in soul. 

England has produced greater intellects than Alfred, 
but she has never produced a greater man. America 
has produced abler men perhaps than Washington, but 
she has never produced a more devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing patriot. Great as was our own Robert E. Lee as 
a commander, he was incomparably greater as a man. 

We should not be satisfied to achieve a mere reputa- 
tion without achieving the character to sustain it. The 
mere love of reputation or self advertisement is one 
of the deadliest forms of vanity that ever cursed the 
children of men. 

So by striving by all honorable means to win and 
retain the good opinion of all good people, remember 
that a man’s reputation is only what men think him to 
be, his character what God knows him to be. 
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No man is so sure to lose the respect of all good 
people as the man who has a morbid craving for popu- 
larity or a morbid dread of unpopularity. We cannot 
always tell what public opinion is; we never can tell 
what it is going to be. The wiser plan as well as the 
most honest plan is carefully and conscientiously to 
form an opinion of our own, then have the manhood 
to stand by it, even though we stand solitary and alone. 

We are prone to make an ideal of mere intellectuality 
and worship it as a God. We are in the habit of saying 
that ignorance is the mother of vice, though all history 
and every-day experience teach us that mere culture 
is not culture of the heart. We know that nations have 
risen to the noblest heights of intellectual greatness 
while stooping to the lowest depths of moral decay. 
What was Greece in the time of Aristotle and Demos- 
thenes? Or Rome in the time of Cicero and Virgil? 

“But how,” you ask, “can a man form his char- 
acter?” he rule is simplicity itself though the appli- 
cation be difficult. A man may form his character 
to a great extent through the sheer force of habit. An 
act often repeated hardens into a habit, a habit long 
continued petrifies into character. 

As a bough that has once been bent will bend the more 
easily in the same direction when subjected to the same 
force, so the soul that has yielded to the seductions of 
evil loses something of its power of resistance. On 
the other hand every successful resistance of tempta- 
tion strengthens the man and weakens the power of evil. 

Human nature is not vile except to the vile. To the 
mean man this is indeed a mean world; to the selfish 
man it turns its selfish side; the faithless and incon- 
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stant man finds faithless and inconstant friends. The 
world shows itself to every man just as he shows him- 
self to the world. It is a mighty mirror in which every 
one sees his own image and calls it man. 

The greatest single influence in the formation of a 
man’s character is the influence of a woman. 

It has been said that the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men; it surely knows nothing of its greatest 
women. They are around and about us in cottage and in - 
hovel where the lean hand of poverty breaks the ashen 
crust, and in the stateliest homes of luxury and pride. 
There are among the humblest women in the humblest 
homes examples of a diviner heroism than that of Joan 
of Arc; heroines all unconscious of their heroism who 
have walked with bleeding feet the stony paths of mar- 
tyrdom, unseen, unknown, and unpraised of men. 

It is not the throned and sceptered king, it is not 
the wily statesman with his midnight lamp, it is not 
the warrior grimed with smoke and stained with blood ; 
it is the queen of the home who rules the destinies of 
manhood. There is the center from which radiates the 
light that never fails. The sweetest wisdom of this 
world is a woman’s counsel, and the purest altar from 
which human prayers ever went to heaven is a mother’s 
knee. 


THE CITIZEN 


BY 
JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 


James Francis Dwyer, author, journalist and traveler, was born 
in Australia, but came to America in 1907. 


The President of the United States was speaking. 
His audience comprised two thousand foreign-born 
people who had just been admitted to citizenship. They 
listened intently, their faces aglow with the light of a 
new-born patriotism. 

One little woman, sitting immediately in front of the 
President, held the hand of a big, muscular man who 
was looking at the speaker with great blue eyes, and 
eyes of a dreamer. 

The President’s words came clear and distinct: 

“You were drawn across the ocean by some beckoning 
finger of hope, by some belief, by some vision of new 
kind of justice, but some expectation of a new kind of 
life. You dream dreams of this country. A man en- 
riches the country to which he brings dreams, and you, 
who have brought them, have enriched America.” 

As the President spoke the big man’s eyes seemed to 
look through the Presidential rostrum, out over the 
leagues of space to the little Russian village on the 
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Beresina where his dream had come to him, Ivan Berloff, 
Big Ivan of the Bridge. It was in the spring, as he 
walked behind the plow, and for a few minutes it had 
made his heart pound mightily. 

That evening after the day’s labor was done Ivan 
spoke to his wife Anna, 

“Wife, we are going away from here.” 

“Where are we going, Ivan, to Bobruisk?” 

“No.7? 

“Farther?” 

“Ay, a long way farther.” 

“To America?” 

“Yes, to America!” 

There was a strange look in his big blue eyes, the look 
of a man to whom has come a vision. 

“What is it, Ivan? Tell me.” 

And then he gathered his little wife to him and told 
her how the dream had come to him as he was plowing 
in the field. A wonderful dream. 

“It wouldn’t come to weak men. It is a dream that 
comes only to those who are strong and those who want 
—who want something they haven’t got—who want 
what we want, Anna! What you and I and millions like 
us want, and over there we will get it.” 

Anna took a small earthenware jar from a side-shelf, 
and placed it upona mantel. From a knotted cloth about 
her neck she took a rouble and dropped it into the 
jar. 

“It is to make legs for your dream, Ivan. It is a 
great distance to America and one rides on roubles.” 

Through the hot, languorous summertime the dream 
grew until it became a part of him. All through the 
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long winter he and his wife worked steadily and ear- 
nestly toward their goal, putting every rouble that could 
possibly be spared into the precious hoard. 

When at last Spring came, Ivan took up the earthen- 
ware pot and carried it to the table, spilled its con- 
tents upon the well-scrubbed boards and together they 
counted it. 

“It is enough. We will go at once. I am glad, for 
the dream is upon me and I hate this place.” 

All the little village rendered assistance and it was not 
long before, hand in hand, the big man and his little 
wife were on their way. 

They came to Bobruisk and were walking down a 
dark side street when they saw a score of men and women 
creep from the door of a squat, unpainted building. 
Then from the corner of the street came a cry of 
“Police!” and mounted policemen charged down the dark 
thoroughfare swinging their swords at the scurrying 
men and women who raced for shelter. Big Ivan 
dragged Anna into a doorway, and towards their hiding 
place ran a young boy, who, like themselves, had no con- 
nection with the group and who merely desired to get 
out of harm’s way till the storm was over. 

The boy, however, was not quick enough to escape 
the charge. A trooper overtook him before he reached 
the sidewalk, and knocked him prostrate with a quick 
stroke given with the flat side of his sword. 

Ivan growled like an angry bear, and sprang from his 
hiding place, but Anna dragged him back into the 
passageway. 

“Ivan! Ivan! Remember the dream! America, 
Ivan! Come this way!” 
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They left Bobruisk next morning. The real journey 
had begun. On and on went the train, the wheels sing- 
ing the song of the road. 

When they reached the seaport, the master of the 
Harbor spoke to Ivan and Anna as they watched the 
restless water. 

“Where are you going, children?” 

“To America.” 

“A long way. Three ships bound for America went - 
down last month.” 

“Ours will not sink.” 

“Why P”? 

“Because I know it will not.” 

The Harbor master smiled as he walked swiftly away, 
but he dropped a rouble into Anna’s hand as he passed 
her. “For luck. May the little saints look after you 
on the big waters.” 

The Atlantic was kind to the ship that carried Ivan 
and Anna. Through sunny days they sat on the deck 
and watched the horizon, for they wanted to be among 
those who would get the first glimpse of the wonder- 
land. 

They saw it one fine morning with sunshine and warm 
winds. The two left the Government Ferryboat at the 
Battery and started to walk up town. 

The city was bathed in sunlight and the well dressed 
men and women who crowded the sidewalks made the 
immigrants think it was a festal day. 

“They are dressed like princes and princesses. There 
are no poor here, Anna, none.” 

Like two simple children they walked along the streets 
of the City of Wonders. What a contrast it was to 
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the gray, stupid towns, where the Terror waited to 
spring upon the crowded people. Ivan and Anna at- 
tempted to cross the Avenue, but they became con- 
fused in the snarl of traffic. Anna screamed, and, in 
response, a traffic policeman, resplendent in a new uni- 
form, rushed to her side, took her arm and flung up 
a commanding hand at which the charging autos 
stopped. 

“Don’t be flurried, little woman. Sure I can tame 
’em by lifting me hand.” And in front of the auto- 
mobiles he led her, with a sharp whistle unloosed the 
waiting stream of cars that had been held up so two 
Russian immigrants could cross the avenue in safety. 

Big Ivan of the Bridge reached out his arm to Anna. 

The President was nearing the close of his address, 
and Ivan came out of his trance. He sat up and list- 
ened intently. 

We grow great by dreams. All big men are dreamers. 

They see things in the soft haze of a spring day or 
in the red fire of a long winter’s evening. Some of 
us let those great dreams die, but others nourish and 
protect them, nurse them through bad days till they 
bring them to the sunshine and light which comes al- 
ways to those who sincerely hope that their dreams will 
come true, 

The President finished. For a moment he stood look- 
ing at the faces turned up to him, and it seemed to 
Ivan and his little wife that the President smiled at 
them. Ivan seized Anna’s hand and held it tight. 

“He knew of my dream! He knew of it. Ah, Anna, 
my wife—we are citizens now—you and I.” 


The band started to play “My Country ’Tis of 
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Thee.” Ivan and Anna stood side by side and sang with 
the others the strange sweet words which meant that 
after long days of journeying they had now come to 
the land, the blessed land where dreams come true. 


THE COURAGE OF WOODROW WILSON 


EDWARD KEATING 


Edward Keating, journalist and statesman, has represented 
Colorado in Congress for several terms. The following is part 
of a speech made by him on March 31, 1914. 


[Introduction.—On the thirty-first of March, 1914, 
when the Lower House of Congress had under considera- 
tion a bill to repeal the act granting free tolls to coast- 


wise shipping at Panama, Congressman Keating of 
Colorado spoke as follows:] 


On Saturday last, Mr. Speaker, the distinguisned 
gentleman from New York entertained the House with 
a revival of that sterling old American melodrama en- 
titled *’Twisting the British Lion’s Tail,” with himself 
in the stellar réle of tail twister in chief. As a curtain 
raiser for the main event he gave us “Me and Woodrow 
Wilson.” ‘“T'wisting the British Lion’s Tail” is high 
tragedy, but “Me and Woodrow Wilson” is low comedy. 
“Twisting the British Lion’s Tail” has always been a 
prime favorite with political vaudevillians. In our 
father’s time it was used as a companion piece for that 
other political melodrama entitled “Waving the Bloody 
Shirt.” The present generation has seen little of it, 
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and when the distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
dragged it out of the attic of discarded issues the other 
day, it seemed to me that the odor of moth balls clung 
around it still. James G. Blaine once tried to win the 
presidency with it. Roscoe Conklin essayed the lead- 
ing rdle on one or two occasions, but statesmen who 
valued the golden opinion of posterity, rejected it as 
something unworthy of their talents. Let us emulate 
their example. 

But the curtain raiser “Me and Woodrow Wilson” is 
something new. We are told that it is the product of the 
gentleman’s own brain. He wrote every word of it 
himself. You will recall how, protruding his chest to 
look as much as possible like the hero of San Juan, he 
declared that he did not question the veracity of the 
President of the United States. That was a most gener- 
ous concession, and I thank the gentleman for his for- 
bearance. From the way he started I imagined he would 
slam the President of the United States into the Ananias 
Club before he had the floor five minutes. 

While the gentleman would not question the Presi- 
dent’s veracity, he tells us he does question his judg- 
ment and courage. 

Question the courage of Woodrow Wilson? Ah, my 
countrymen, that was a jocular remark. In this day 
and age the man who questions the courage of Woodrow 
Wilson must either be a humorist or be willing to write 
himself down as ignorant of the history of his own times. 

I would remind the gentleman and his associates 
on the other side of the aisle that the distinguished 
gentleman who now occupies the White House is the 
same Woodrow Wilson, who as President of Princeton 
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University tore down the walls of caste and drove snobs 
and snobacracy from that great institution of learning. 
This is the same Woodrow Wilson who, as Governor 
of New Jersey risked his whole political career to drive 
a corrupt boss from the councils of his party. This is 
the same Woodrow Wilson who, when the Underwood 
Tariff Bill was under discussion in the House, overthrew 
the Sugar Trust and the Woolen Trust, the twin trusts 
that for half a century had been so powerful that the 
mighty Theodore never dared to raise a finger against 
them; and Taft confessed himself impotent in the pres- 
ence of their influence. 

This is the same Woodrow Wilson who, after sixteen 
years of Republican shilly-shallying, directed the hosts 
of Democracy in their assault on the citadel of the 
Money Trust, and transferred the money power from 
the Stillmans and the Bakers, to the hands of the rep- 
resentatives of the American people. 

This is the same Woodrow Wilson who, when Mexico 
was rent by revolution, stopped his ears to the clangor 
of the Jingoes and refused to crimson the deserts of 
Mexico with the blood of the flower of American youth 
in order to protect the smelters of the Guggenheims 
and the ranches of the Hearsts. 

If any fact has been established by the events of the 
last twelve months it is that in the advocacy of what 
he believes to be right, Woodrow Wilson fears neither 
man nor devil, foreign foe, domestic enemy, or party 
traitor. 

Mr. Speaker, our Republican friends gleefully prophe- 
sied that the Panama toll question would be the rock 
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on which Democracy would split. But we are not dis- 
turbed by their prophesies. 

Gentlemen were equally certain that the forces of 
Democracy would go to pieces during the tariff fight. 
Again the prophets were confounded. 

Nothing daunted, the prophets of evil declared that 
we should surely meet our Waterloo when we attempted 
to pass a currency bill. How could we hope to succeed 
where they could not make good? But we did succeed, - 
and the best banking and currency bill ever enacted 
by an American Congress is now on the statute books. 

The gentlemen on the other side of the aisle prayed 
for a panic with more ardor than the farmers of Kansas 
ever prayed for rain. But the panic did not come, 
and in despair they have turned to attack the adminis- 
tration’s policy. 

Like the poor devil who seeks water in Death Valley, 
they have pursued every mirage which could be 
fashioned by brains unbalanced by hope “too long de- 
ferred.” And on each occasion, just as their fever- 
cracked lips were about to touch the limpid stream 
which flowed down a grassy bank beneath the shadow 
of a great rock, the vision vanished and they have been 
left to perish in the sands of disappointment. 

I esteem it a great privilege, Mr. Speaker, to be 
permitted to cast this vote this day. When I return 
to my constituents I want to be able to say to them that 
on this eventful day, when the battle lines were forming, 
I found on one hand the black flag of special privilege 
and under it the remnants of an army which once fol- 
lowed Cannon, Barnes, and Penrose; that on the other 
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hand I saw the white banner of the “New Freedom” and 
under it the militant hosts of progressive Democracy, 
led by our heroic President himself; and I want to be 
able to say to them that at that supreme moment I cast 
my lot with Woodrow Wilson and his policies. 


DEAD, HE WAS IMMORTAL 


BY 
JOHN ESTEN COOKE 


It was nine o’clock on the night before the battle 
of Chancellorsville. General Stonewall Jackson accom- _ 
panied by his staff and escort rode in advance of his line, 
listening at every step for some indication of a move- 
ment in the Federal camp. Near an old wooden house 
in a thicket by the roadside he checked his horse to 
listen, and the whole cortege, General, Staff Officers, 
and Couriers, stood motionless in the middle of the road, 
when suddenly, for what reason has never yet been 
discovered, one of A. P. Hill’s brigades on the right 
of the turnpike opened a heavy fire upon the party. 
Whether they took us for Federal cavalry or simply 
fired at random under the excitement of the moment, 
will never be known. The fire had terrible results. Two 
balls passed through General Jackson’s left arm shat- 
tering the bone, and a third through his right hand 
breaking the fingers. Mad with terror his horse wheeled 
around and attempted to run away, but Jackson 
grasped the bridle with his bleeding fingers and regained 
control. The fire had ceased as suddenly as it began 
and not a human being was seen. Of the entire staff 
and escort no one remained but myself and a single 
courier. The rest had disappeared before the terrible 
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fire as leaves disappear before the blasts of winter. 
Jackson reeled in the saddle, murmured in faint tones 
that his arm was broken, and leaning forward he fell 
into my arms. The situation was desperate. The ad- 
vance of the Federal line was so close that we might 
be captured at any moment. General Hill rode up and 
seeing the condition of his commander begged him to 
go to the rear. One of the younger officers exclaimed, 
“Let us take the general up in our arms and carry him 
off.” 

“No, if you can help me, I can walk,” replied Jackson 
faintly. Leaning upon the arm of Captain Leigh he 
slowly dragged himself along in the direction of his 
own lines. Hill’s troops were now in motion pressing 
rapidly forward and they could see from the wounded 
man’s escort that he was a superior officer. 

‘Who is that?” was the incessant question. 

“Say it is a Confederate officer,” Jackson would mur- 
mur. At last one of the soldiers recognized him as he 
walked bareheaded in the moonlight, and exclaimed in 
the most piteous tones I have ever heard, 

“Great God, that is General Jackson.” 

Somebody approached with a litter and the dying 
man was placed upon it. In a few moments he reached 
the position of General Pender. That officer recognized 
me and said, 

“Who is wounded, Colonel?” 

“Only a Confederate officer, General.’? But all at 
once he caught sight of General Jackson’s face. 

“Merciful heaven, General, are you wounded? Press 
on to the rear. The lines here are so much broken that 
I fear we will be obliged to fall back.” 
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The words brought a fiery flush to the pale face of 
Jackson. Raising his drooping head his eyes flashed, 
and he replied, 

“You must hold your ground, General Pender. You 
must hold your ground, sir.” 

Pender bowed and Jackson continued his slow prog- 
ress to the rear. He had given his last order on the 
field. 

Fifty steps further on his head sank upon his bosom - 
and we knew that the end was near. In the delirium 
which preceded death he gave his orders as on the battle 
field and was distinctly heard directing A. P. Hill to 
prepare for action. The clouds soon passed, his eye 
grew calm again and murmuring, “It is all right, 
let us cross over the river and rest under the shade 
‘of the trees,” he fell back and expired. 

What a death for the man of Manassas and Port 
Republic. What an end to a career so wonderful. Here, 
in the tangled depths of the wilderness, the sad notes 
of the whippoorwill echoing from the thickets, the 
shells bursting in the air like showers of falling stars, 
here, alone, without other witnesses than the few weeping 
officers who held him in their arms, the hero of a hundred 
battles, the idol of the Southern people, uttered the 
last sigh. 

The great form of Jackson disappeared from the 
stage. What remained seemed to me but a cold and 
gloomy theater with spectators gone and lights extin- 
guished, and darkness settled down upon the pageant. 
Other souls of fire and valor and unshrinking nerve 
were left, and their careers were glorious; but the 
finger of fate seemed to mark out with its bloody poirt 
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the name of “CHANCELLORSVILLE” and the iron lips to 
mutter, 

“Thus far and no farther.” 

With the career of this great man of destiny waned 
the strength of the South, and when he fell the end 
was in sight. Thenceforward as good fighting as the 
world saw seemed useless, and to attain no results. 

Ashby, the pearl of chivalry and honor on his milk- 
white steed charging like a meteor at the head of the 
flying horsemen; Stuart, more fiery than Rupert of the 
Bloody Hand, the man to whom Jackson entrusted his 
command as he lay dying on the field; Pelham, who fell 
in that stubborn fight with Averill, and Farley, who 
smiled and fought and died near the same spot; the dash- 
ing Hood, the courteous Ambrose Hill, the hardy Long- 
street, the fearless Hampton, souls of fire and flame— 
how they fought, these hearts of oak—but it was all in 
vain. 

Even the soldiership of Lee could achieve nothing. 
The form of Jackson had vanished from the scene; that 
king of battle had dropped his sword and descended 
into the tomb; from that moment the star of hope, like 
the light of victory, seemed to sink beneath ebon clouds. 

As I think of it now the past comes crowding into the 
present. Listen! that is the sound of a great column 
on the march. Hush! there is the bugle—that sound 
like the rushing of wind through the forest is the charge 
of Stuart and his horsemen. See the banners yonder, 
how their splendid colors burn, how they flaunt and 
wave and ripple in the wind. Is that distant horseman 
with his old yellow cap, his dingy coat, his piercing 
eyes, the man of Port Republic and Chancellorsville? 
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Is that burning sound the cheering of the “foot cavalry” 
as they greet him? See that vivid dazzling flash! Is 
it lightning or the glare of cannon? Hear that opening 
roar of battle like the burst of thunder! No, it is only 
a dream—the banners, the shoutings, the exultant cries 
of victory give place to the sad and stern reality. 

A body laid in state in the Capitol at Richmond, 
the coffin wrapped in the pure white folds of the newly 
adopted Confederate flag; a great procession, moving 
to the strains of the Dead March, the hearse, and the 
war horse of the dead soldier; then the thunder of guns 
at Lexington; the coffin borne upon a caisson of his own 
battery to the quiet grave—that was the last of Stone- 
wall Jackson. Derapv, He Was ImmortTat. 


EDUCATION AND PROGRESS 


BY 
BENJAMIN HARVEY HILL 


Benjamin Harvey Hill was a noted southern lawyer and mem- 
ber of the Confederate Provisional Congress. His eloquence 
caused him to be in great demand on public occasions. He died 
in Atlanta in August, 1882. 


In the present, far more than in any preceding age 
ideas govern mankind. Not individuals nor societies, 
not kings nor emperors, not fleets nor armies, but ideas 
—educated intellects—using and controlling all these, 
as does the mechanic his tools, uproot dynasties, over- 
turn established systems, subvert and reorganize govern- 
ments, revolutionize social fabrics, and direct civiliza- 
tion. True, we have the most wonderful physical devel- 
opments—as marvelous in character as they are rapid 
in multiplication. Whether we look to the engines of 
war or the arts of peace, to the means of destruction 
or the appliances for preservation, to the facilities 
for distribution or the sources of production and ac- 
cumulation, we shall find nothing in the past compar- 
able to the achievements of the present. But all these 
gigantic elements of physical power are but the fruits 
of educated minds. They have leaped into being at the 
mandate of ideas, they are under the absolute command 
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of ideas; and whether they shall really promote or de- 
stroy civilization must depend altogether upon the wise 
or unwise discretion of this omnipotent commander. 
Thought is the Hercules of this age, and his strength 
is equally a vigorous fact, whether it be employed in 
throttling the lion of power or in cleaning out the 
Augean stables of accumulated social error. Moving by 
nations, by races, and by systems, this irresistible ruler, 
educated thought, is setting aside old and setting up new 
civilizations at will. 

It is not my purpose now to analyze the different 
civilizations which are competing in the great struggle 
to lead humanity, nor to select any one for prominent 
advocacy. Nor must I be understood as saying that 
that which changes always reforms, nor yet, that every 
apparent triumph is a just progress. But this much 
I affirm is true; that community, that people, that na- 
tion, nay that race or that system which Diogenes-like, 
will now content itself with living in its own tub, asking 
nothing of the conquering powers around it except that 
they stand out of its sunshine, will soon find itself in 
hopeless darkness, the object of derision for its help- 
lessness and of contempt for its folly. Whether civiliza- 
tion on the whole is going forward or going backward, 
the result must be the same to those who insist on stand- 
ing still, they must be overwhelmed. Because all the 
world is moving, therefore, each portion of the world 
must be awake and thinking, up and acting. Nor can we 
afford to waste time and strength in defense of theories 
and systems, however valued in their day, which have 
been swept down by the moving avalanche of actual 
events. No system which has fallen and been destroyed 
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in the struggles of the past will ever be able to rise and 
grapple with the increasing power of its conqueror in 
the future. We can live neither in nor by the defeated 
past, and if we would live in the growing, conquering 
future, we must furnish our strength to shape its course 
and our will to discharge its duties. The pressing ques- 
tion, therefore, with every people is, not what they have 
been, but what they shall determine to be; not what their 
fathers were, but what their children shall be. 

God in His wisdom, mysteriously it may be to us, 
has made the educated men in the South, of this gene- 
ration, the living leaders of thought for a great and 
noble people, but a people bewildered by the suddenness 
with which they have been brought to those junc- 
tures in human affairs when one civilization abruptly 
ends and another begins. I feel oppressed with a sense 
of fear that we shall not be equal to the unusual respon- 
sibilities this condition imposes unless we can deal 
frankly with these events, frankly with ourselves, and 
bravely struggle with our very habits of thought. 
Though unjustly, even cruelly slain, brave survivors lie 
not down with the dead, but rise up resolved all the more 
to be leaders and conquerors with and for the living. 

No period in the history and fortune of our state 
was ever half so critical as the present. And in this 
anxious hour, this crisis of her fate, to whom shall 
the state look with hope if not to her own educated sons? 
Who shall save our Rome from the clutch of the despot 
and tread of the vandal, if our Antonies still madly 
follow the fleeing, faithless, fallen African? 

Gentlemen, we cannot escape the responsibility press- 
ing upon us. If we prove unequal to our duties now, 
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then a state with every natural gift but worthy sons, 
appropriated by others, must be the measure of our 
shame in the future. But if we prove equal to these 
duties now, then a State surpassed by none in wealth, 
worth and power, will be the glory that is waiting to 
reward our ambitions. 

And we shall escape this shame and win this glory 
if we now fully comprehend and manfully act upon three 
predicate propositions: first that the civilization pecu- 
liar to the Southern States hitherto has passed away — 
and forever ; second, that no new civilization can be equal 
to the demands of the age which does not lay its founda- 
tions in the intelligence of the people and in the multi- 
plication of industries; third, that no system of educa- 
tion for the people can be complete, or efficient, or 
available, which does not begin with an ample, well- 
endowed, and independent university. 

These three postulates embody the triunity of all 
our hopes as a people. Here the work of recovery must 
begin—and in this way alone, and by us alone, can it 
be begun. The educated men of the United States 
of this generation must be responsible for the future of 
the United States. The educated men of the South 
now before me must be responsible for the future of the 
South. That future will be anything you command. 
From every portion of this.dear old commonwealth 
there comes this day, an earnest, anxious voice, saying 
to you: “Shall we live or shall we die? Shall we rise 
or fall yet lower? Shall we command or shall we serve?” 
Gathering in my own the voices of you all and with 
hearts resolved and purposes fixed I send back the glad- 
dening response: “We shall live! We shall rise! We 
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shall command!” Then my friends, we may rest assured 
that the power of educated thought will circumnavigate 
the globe and that the Stars and Stripes shall always 
wave over the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


FLAG OF OUR FATHERS 


BY 
BENJAMIN HARVEY HILL 


See page 48. 


Fellow citizens, this system of government, this Ameri- 
can union, I have always said has no parallel in history. 
I say here today that it is the best, the wisest, the 
grandest system of government the world ever saw. One 
mistake our statesmen have made has consisted in try- 
ing to judge this government by previous systems. There 
is nothing in history like it. The Solons of Greece 
had as little comprehension of this American system of 
government as the soldier with his javelin at Marathon 
had of our modern fourteen-inch guns, or the sailor 
with his galley at Salamis had of our modern dread- 
naughts. The Catos and Ciceros of Rome had as little 
comprehension of the grandeur and wisdom and beauty 
of our American systems, as the dwellers upon the banks 
of the sluggish Tiber had of the length, depth, and 
power of the Mississippi. No, my American friends, 
you are the heirs under providence of the greatest system 
of government the world ever saw. If you destroy it 
there is no hope beyond. 

The greatest enemy this union has hitherto had, has 
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been sectionalism. This sectionalism has assumed its 
most dangerous form whenever it has been organized 
into geographical parties and distinctions. Thousands 
who have no sympathy with secession went into the ser- 
vice of the sectional party of the South against the 
sectional party of the North, but they did not go into 
it to strike at a single principle represented by that 
flag. Each side did what it thought right in standing 
up for its own side in the sectional war. Thousands 
in both armies, while slaying each other in sectional 
fight would have given their lives for a true, common, 
American union. 

But my fellow citizens, it is with no ordinary pride 
that I who have opposed all these sectional parties, 
can stand here in the city of Atlanta, in the very center 
of all our sorrows, raising my voice, fearing no sucess- 
ful contradiction when I affirm that the Union never 
made war on the South. It was not the Union, my 
countrymen, that slew your children; it was not the 
Union that laid waste your fields; it was not the Union 
that burned your cities, invaded your homes, and mocked 
at your calamity; it was not the Union that recon- 
structed your states; it was not the Union that dis- 
franchised intelligent citizens and denied them participa- 
tion in their own governments. No, no! charge not these 
wrongs upon the Union of our fathers. Every one of 
these wrongs was inflicted by a diabolical sectionalism in 
the very teeth of every principle of the American Union. 

So equally I say the South never made war upon 
the Union. There has never been an hour when nine 
out of ten of us would not have given our lives for 
the Union. We did not leave the Union because we were 
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dissatisfied with it; we did not leave the Union to make 
war on it; we left the Union because a sectional party 
had seized it, and we hoped thereby to avoid a conflict. 
But if war must come, we intended to fight a sectional 
party, not the Union. Therefore, the last war, with all 
its disastrous consequences is the direct result of sec- 
tionalism in the North and of sectionalism in the South, 
and none, I repeat, of these disasters are chargeable 
on the Union. } 

There was nothing in slavery which could justify the 
North in forming a sectional party to cripple or de- 
stroy it, and there was nothing in slavery which could 
justify the South in leaving the Union to maintain 
it. But extreme men in both sections insisted upon 
settling the issue of slavery by force, and in this fell 
spirit both the sectional parties were organized. And 
upon this line of force so contrary to every principle 
of our constitutional system, the issues have been settled, 
but at what a fearful cost! We have wasted in money 
and the destruction of property fifteen billions of dol- 
lars. We have slain one million of our own sons, 
brothers and fellow citizens. We have made one million 
of sorrowing widows and two millions of weeping or- 
phans, and still the rage of sectional hate and passion 
goes on! 

Fellow citizens, I have stated, but I cannot too often 
repeat, that all the curses that we have suffered origi- 
nated, not in adherence to the principles of our Union, 
but in departure from those principles. With what a 
noble impulse of patriotism our fathers came together 
from different states and joined their council to perfect 
this system, thenceforward to be known as the “American 
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System of Free Constitutional Government.” The snows 
that fall on Mount Washington are not purer than the 
motives which begot it. The fresh, dew-laden zephyrs 
from the orange groves of the South are not sweeter 
than the hopes its advent inspired. The flight of our 
own symbolic eagle, though he blow his breath on the 
sun, cannot be higher than its expected destiny. Have 
the motives which so inspired our fathers become all 
corrupt in their children? Are the hopes that sustained 
them all poisoned to us? Is that high, expected destiny 
all eclipsed and before its noon? 

No, no, forever no! patriots North, patriots South, 
patriots everywhere, let us hallow this year of jubilee 
by burying all our sectional animosities. Let us close 
our ears to the men and parties that teach us to hate 
each other! 

Raise high the flag of our fathers! Let southern 
breezes kiss it! Let southern skies reflect it. Southern 
patriots will love it. Southern sons will defend it, 
and southern heroes will die for it! And as its folds 
unfurl beneath the heavens, let our voices unite and 
swell the loud invocation: Flag of our Union! Wave 
on! Wave ever! But wave over free men, not over 
subjects! Wave over states, not over provinces! And 
now let the voices of the patriots from the North and 
from the East and from the West, join our voices from 
the South and send to heaven one universal accordion 
chorus! Wave forever! Not over a despotism of lords 
and vassals but over a union of equals; not over a land 
of anarchy, oppression, and strife, but over a land of 
law, of liberty and of peace. 


THE GOVERNOR AND THE MOB 


Adapted from an article by an anonymous writer in the 
Independent 


It was late in the morning of Jan. 10, 1917. A mob 
had just broken up the session of the circuit court at 
the little town of Murray, Ky. “Give us the nigger, 
or we'll hang the judge!” howled the crowd that 
thronged the street in front of the principal hotel and 
even filled the lobby and corridors near the room occu- 
pied by the presiding judge. “Give us the nigger, or 
we'll hang the judge!” was the blood cry. But they 
didn’t hang the judge. That was because the judge, 
after being besieged in his hotel room for two hours, 
gave the order to bring back the nigger. And they 
didn’t hang the nigger. That was because the governor 
of the state sent the mob word that he would give them 
the opportunity to hang the governor first and then 
wreak their vengeance on the negro later, and made 
good the promise. 

Lube Martin had committed an offense which, in the 
opinion of some of the citizens of Calloway County, 
could be adequately atoned for only when Lube was 
swung on a rope from a tree in the courthouse yard 
and when his body had been made the receptacle for a 
few hundred bullets, more or less. When the town 
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policeman of Murray had conceived the idea that Lube 
had been hired to kill him, and had sent Lube word that 
he would kill him on sight, Lube had made it a point 
to dodge the policeman. Sometime later the policeman, 
now no longer in office, met Lube on a public highway, 
and took four or five shots at him. Lube, seeing escape 
by means of further dodging impracticable, killed the 
policeman. The shooting occurred in November, and 
the negro was at once hurried to Hopkinsville for safe 
keeping. On the 8th day of January, the grand jury 
of Calloway County was convened in Murray and a 
thousand or more citizens from out in the Black Patch, 
so-called becauses of the famous black tobacco it pro- 
duces, rode into the city to watch the wheels of justice 
turn round. Martin was promptly indicted and his 
case immediately docketed for trial the next day. How- 
ever, by means of a technicality peculiar to Kentucky 
State Law, Martin’s attorney obtained a continuance, 
for he knew it would never do to try him the next day. 
The chances were a thousand to one that any jury 
from the Black Patch country would convict his client, 
and that if such a thing as an acquittal should happen, 
Lube Martin would never get away from the courthouse 
yard alive. 

So when in the morning, the thousand interested citi- 
zens came into Murray to see the wheels of justice grind, 
they were greeted upon opening of court by the official 
announcement that the trial of Lube Martin had been 
postponed to the next term of court and that by order 
of Judge Bush the prisoner had been taken to Hopkins- 
ville to be placed in the jail of Christian County. 
Pandemonium broke loose. Immediately the erstwhile 
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solid citizens became a mob. They followed the judge 
to the hotel where he had gone after the court had ad- 
journed. They filled the block, noses were pressed 
against the plateglass front of the hotel, and when the 
door was opened the cry was raised: “Give us the nigger 
or we will kill the judge.” Then the crowd entered 
the office and surged up the stairs. 

Witnesses have said the mob members had blood in 
their eyes and that they had no doubt Judge Bush would | 
have been hanged if he had not ordered the negro back. 
Anyway, the judge did order the negro back. When the 
mob had made sure that the order had been given for 
the negro’s return they went back into the country, 
saying they would return next morning when the negro 
was due. And it was at 8 o’clock that night that a 
law-abiding citizen who was afraid to telephone from 
Murray, telephoned from Paris, Tennessee, to the gov- 
ernor at the Seelbach Hotel in Louisville, telling him he 
believed the negro would be lynched the next morning, 
for he was being brought back from Hopkinsville. After 
a conference with several State officials who were in his 
room at the time, a course of procedure to save the 
state of Kentucky from the degradation of another 
lynching was agreed upon. The state militia being on 
the Mexican border, could not be sent to Murray. 
Neither could a company be organized hastily in Louis- 
ville, because there was no equipment nearer than the 
State arsenal at Frankfort. All that could be done 
was for the governor to keep the negro away from 
Murray, which he did by countermanding the judge’s 
order that he should be brought back; then go and 
face the mob and, by the strength of his own manhood, 
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and the majesty of the office he held, send its members 
back home, cowed and ashamed. And that was what 
he did. 

And he did not mince his words. He began by telling 
them that courthouses and reverence for law and 
order marked the one difference between savage and 
civilized communities. In the very second sentence he 
said: If a man murders my brother, or my son, and I, 
after having had time to deliberate, arm myself with 
a deadly weapon and pursue and kill him, I, too, am a 
murderer, just as guilty in the eyes of the law as the 
wretch I slew. And if, lacking the courage to do the 
deed alone, I associate with me a thousand men, each 
of those men who participates in such a deed is a willful 
murderer. The circuit judge and the commonwealth’s 
attorney at your behest agreed to produce at this hour 
the body of the accused. I countermanded that order 
and I directed the sheriff of McCraken County to 
hold that prisoner in Paducah and to protect him from 
violence at all hazards until I was assured that he could 
and would receive a fair and impartial trial without the 
possibility of intimidation of the court or violence to 
the prisoner. The commonwealth’s attorney and the 
judge have acted on good faith with you, and, but for 
my order, this prisoner would have been here at this 
hour. 

I, and I alone, am responsible. I am here without 
troops, without police protection, practically alone, ab- 
solutely unarmed, but I am hedged about by that which 
is stronger than a cordon of bayonets—the majesty 
of the law. I am here as the chief magistrate of the 
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commonwealth in the discharge of a sacred duty, and 
for one I do not fear that any man within the sound 
of my voice is so lost to every sense of justice and 
decency as to attempt to force me to choose now be- 
tween death and dishonor. 

This county of Calloway has been noted for its 
churches, for its schools, for its respect for law and 
order and religion. No county in this state has a 
greater number of citizens owning their homes. . 
I cannot believe that men, that house-holders, Chris- 
tians, men who believe that murder is a crime, and that 
courts are sacred, will do the things that I am told 
you have threatened to do. 

When the governor concluded a long, lean, and 
hungry looking woodsman arose and shouted at the 
top of his voice: 

“Say, Guv, you’ve got the sand, and I’m fer you.” 

This seemed to be a cue, and practically every mem- 
ber of the audience went forward and shook the gover- 
nor by the hand. 

Kentucky is one of the states where the Ku Klux 
flourished. Kentucky crushed the Ku Klux. Citizens 
of Murray do not approve of the would-be lynchers 
from the Black Patch. They. are ashamed of the mob 
that strove for Lube Martin’s life, and proud of the 
Governor who saved him. And the same may be said 
for every community in the State of Kentucky, every 
community in our broad land. Lawlessness may raise 
its ugly head, but honest citizenship will quickly stamp 
it down. Mob law may prevail for one moment, but in 
the next it gives way to order and decency. And as 
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long as we have citizens like those of Murray, and as 
long as we have governors like the governor of Ken- 
tucky, democracy is a success, and government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth. 


THE GREATER MAN 


BY 
GRIER D. PATTERSON 


Seven years and more have passed since that memor- 
able day in August of nineteen hundred and fourteen 
when an amazed and surprised civilization stood unpre- 
pared and almost helpless before the attack of Prus- 
sianism, the Frankenstein monster of the German Em- 
pire. Prussianism, a creature of blood and iron, 
intoxicated by the spicy wine of power and inspired by 
‘a Satanic lust for world domination. Mankind was 
panic-stricken because the impossible was happening and 
our civilization was powerless to prevent the coming 
deluge of blood. 

The world had resembled a huge machine, perfect in 
its entirety, precise and formidable. This smooth run- 
ning mechanism was suddenly stopped and civilization 
thrown into a state of apocalyptic chaos by Germany 
because “in a moment of terrible delirium she had aspired 
to omnipotence.” Aroused by the ferocity of her at- 
tack and the Godlessness of her ambition outraged 
Democracy rose and struck back with all the fury of an 
avenging angel. Imperial Germany had made the mis- 
take that was soon to cost her her life. And so it was 
that four years later, after the world had been drenched 
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in a deluge of blood, in super-Napoleonic struggle, 
Democracy stood victorious over the lifeless form of 
Autocracy. Again had history repeated itself and again 
in the inevitable course of events had the passion for 
power led to supreme disaster. 

When on November the eleventh of nineteen hundred 
and eighteen the last gun was fired and the Beast of 
Berlin was cowering like a whipped cur beneath the 
Allied lash, the whole world went mad with joy. Man- 
kind looked with eager hopefulness to the future, certain 
that from the maelstrom of confusion and reconstruc- 
tion there would emerge a new order, an order in which 
the high ideals of Democracy would find expression. 

Representatives from the Victorious Allies met at 
Versailles. All that Democracy could wish for seemed 
to be embodied in those ill fated “fourteen points.” 
But after months of bickering and delay the hopes of 
an eager and expectant humanity were defeated by the 
exponents of commercialism, revenge and reaction. A 
self-complacent civilization has been shattered by a 
series of immense and tragic events and finds itself help- 
less to cope with the ensuing situation. The world 
demands assurance that there will never again be a 
repetition of those frightful days of Germanic assault. 
It is imperative that war and its accompanying evils be 
forever banished from the realms of possibility. 

The experiences of the past and the indications of the 
present conclusively prove to us that we cannot abolish 
war by legislation. War can be banished and the peoples 
of the world dwell together in peace and harmony only 
by advancing the standard of our manhood. There is 
a faulty link in the chain of any civilization that not 
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only permits and encourages, but makes inevitable, such 
monstrosities of destruction as the world had just wit- 
nessed. We are told that the Great War was fought 
to remove that weak link from the chain and to make a 
recurrence of the past tragedy impossible. If so, then 
indeed, the time is at hand for us to redeem those pledges 
that were made to the noble sons of Democracy who 
sleep beneath soil consecrated by their own blood. If 
we fail to redeem our solemn pledge to them, then in | 
truth, the myriad dead shall have died in vain, and every 
tomb in France and Flanders shall be a silent accuser 
of our faithlessness, and every cross shall be a silent 
monument to the colossal treachery of Twentieth Cen- 
tury civilization. They shall bear mute yet eloquent 
witness to a recantation of solemn vows—vows doubly 
solemnized because they were made to the dead. 

We say that Democracy won the war and are 
seemingly content to rest on our laurels. But we must 
remember that the war was only the means to the end 
and not the end itself. Democracy must consist of more 
than equal rights, it must be based more on ideals. It 
must be, not necessarily less political, but infinitely 
more spiritual. 

But how are these things to be evolved? That a revo- 
' lutionizing change is imperative is a very apparent fact, 
but a change from what and to what? Our boasted 
civilization has been weighed in the balance of social 
evolution and has been found wanting. Out of a clear 
sky has come the thunderbolt that has left us dazed, the 
realization that we are unable to solve the political and 
social enigma that confronts us. The breath of ma- 
terialism has already touched our political, social and 
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religious organizations and even now they have begun 
to wither and decay. 

Our political order has resolved itself into a mad 
scramble for office. Our statesmen are no longer in- 
spired by those lofty ideals which caused our fore- 
fathers to “bring forth a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” The spirit of the profiteer is inherent 
in all of us. 

Our social order has changed from that boasted inner 
Democracy of yesteryear to a snobbishness and shallow- 
ness that equals the gay social order of Louis XVI, yet 
lacks entirely the redeeming qualities of brilliance that 
marked the pre-revolutionary days of France. 

But the most alarming feature of it all is the spirit 
of reaction and even apathy that has seized our religious 
institutions. The simple faiths and noble teachings of 
the Christ are ignored. Religion has been changed 
from the simplest of faiths to a complex formality. 
Christian ideals have been replaced by mere conformity 
to a shallow and meaningless ceremony. The essence of 
Christianity is contained in these words of our Lord, 
“Thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy mind.” And, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Yet like the lost stone 
of the temple of Jerusalem these ideals have been buried 
beneath a mass of conventional inanities and gross 
hypocrisy until an effort to find them would be almost 
hopeless. The civilization of the world has ever been 
and shall ever be measured by the standards of its 
manhood. Whom could we better emulate than the 
man of Galilee, the only perfect specimen of a perfectly 
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developed manhood; the Nazarene, the only man who 
has fulfilled Democracy’s ideal who lived that through 
Him others might have life and have it more abundantly ; 
whose mission in the world was one of love, to make the 
lives of men purer and nobler; whose doctrine was a 
plea for brotherly love, for peace on earth and good 
will among men; the only man who has ever rightly been 
called the Prince of Peace. 

Let us return to the simple doctrines and lofty ideals. 
of the lowly Nazarene, the only doctrines, the only ideals 
that have successfully withstood the assaults of time, 
and in ourselves there shall stand revealed the only 
hope of a new born world—The Greater Man. 


THE HEART THE SOURCE OF POWER 


BY 
T. EDWARD EGBERT 


The following is part of an oration delivered by Mr. Egbert in an 
Inter-State Oratorical contest at Galesburg, Illinois, in June, 1875, 
winning first prize. Mr.fEgbert was at the time a student in the 
University of Chicago. 


Orpheus, poet, philosopher, master of the lyre—is a 
name immortal in classic song. The skill with which he 
struck the tensile chords is fabled to have been such 
that the unconscious rocks and trees left their places 
and moved to the time of the air he played, and the 
beasts of the mountains, bewitched of their ferocity 
and charmed to friendship, gathered lovingly at his 
feet. 

Half bruised and disconsolate at the loss of his bride, 
Eurydice, he resolved on descent into the under-world, 
that, if possible, he might oppose the cruel rulers there, 
and obtain permission for the return of his nymph- 
spouse to their mountain home, 

Armed with his lyre, he entered the realm of Hades 
and essayed entrance to the palace of Pluto. 

At the thrice-guarded gates further advance was de- 
nied. 

From the depths of his hungry soul he poured a 
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prayer over the sensitive strings of his second love, the 
lyre. At the first note from the “golden shell” the 
chariot wheels of the gods stood fast, Tantalus forgot 
the infernal torment of his insatiable thirst, the vultures 
ceased to tear the constantly reproduced vitals of Titios, 
the palace gates turned upon their golden hinges, Pluto 
melted into sympathy, and Eurydice was released. 

This scrap of mythology reveals to us, that, accord- 
ing to the judgment of men in those far-away days, the 
power of perfect art was unlimited. Was that concep- 
tion unwarranted? May it not be that the only limit 
of the ministry of art is the attainment of the artist? 
The principal realm of the ministry of art is the affec- 
tions, the emotions, the passions. Art is not primarily a 
teacher. Its concern is not to instruct in fundamental 

_truths or radical principles. It does not engage in intel- 
lectual controversies or go to war. It forever appeals to 
what is already known and freely granted. Its ministry 
is invariable to its friends; toward the unfriendly it is 
speechless forever. 

The ministry of music to man is through a single 
sense; painting and sculpture through another. The 
art of arts, that art of which all others are part ex- 
pressions, appeals to the whole man. That art is 
oratory. 

The trumpet that has aroused the sluggish from 
lethargy to activity, the faint-hearted from submission 
and oppression to resistance of it, that has cheered the 
slave of appetite on in the struggle for kingship over 
self, has been the voice of the orator. 

This art, without the possibility of aid of strings, 
mallet and chisel, or paints and canvas, with truth its 
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subject, the soul of man its immediate object, has been 
the herculean force in the world among men. What is 
the secret of its power? 

Thoughts are expressed by words. The emotions 
have their own peculiar unworded language of mystical 
signs. Each emotion, every shade of emotion, each 
passion, every mood of mind, has its own peculiar dialect 
which expresses the most delicate shades of quality and 
intensity of feeling. It is by these that the emotions and 
passions communicate themselves from orator to audi- 
tors. However much the thought of the orator may 
be misunderstood, misinterpreted, and misapplied, the 
emotions never are. Genuine feeling expresses itself 
accurately and is understood definitely. So is pretended 
feeling at once detected and instantly condemned. 

The emotions make no answer to arguments directed 
to the head, but heart does answer heart in the same 
pitch as that in which it is addressed. The breeze 
against the sails propels the ship and the pressure of 
steam in the chest gives motion to the engine; so do the 
emotions acting upon the will beget action in the di- 
rection in which they impel. The dissatisfaction among 
the American colonists at the injustice and oppression 
of the mother country was general, but the indignities 
were endured without protest till those whirlwinds of 
fiery indignation burst from the breasts of the Otises 
and Henrys who in holy recklessness dared denounce 
tyranny in their own king. It was the lofty patriotism 
of these forest Demostheneses, ringing out across the 
Colonies, that lighted the fires of liberty on the hearth- 
stones in the cabins of the people throughout the land. 
In all those weary years, from Bunker Hill to York- 
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town, in the uncomplaining sufferings of hunger and 
cold, in the quiet endurance of an anguish in the hos- 
pitals to painful suffering, who cannot read the impress 
and hear the echo of that sublime sentiment, “give me 
liberty or give me death.” So has it always been, and 
while human nature remains what it is, it will always 
be, that he who leads the way from the worse to the 
better, that he who charms, sweetens, thrills, and betters 
others’ lives, carries in his heart the source of power. 


IMMORTALITY 


BY 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR 


An excerpt from one of Governor Taylor’s popular addresses. 
See page 8. 

I sat in a great theater in the national capital. It 
was thronged with youth and beauty, old age, and wis- 
dom. I saw a man, the image of his God, stand upon the 
stage, and I heard him speak. His gestures were the 
perfection of grace, his voice was music, and his lan- 
guage was more beautiful than any I had ever heard 
from mortal lips. 

He painted picture after picture of the joys and 
pleasures and sympathies of the home. He enthroned 
love and preached the gospel of humanity like an angel. 
Then I saw him dip his brush in the ink of mortal black- 
ness and blot out the beautiful pictures he had painted. 
I saw him stab love dead at his feet, I saw him blot out 
the stars and the sun and leave humanity and the uni- 
verse in eternal blackness and eternal death. 

I saw him, like the serpent of old, worm himself into the 
paradise of human hearts and by his seductive eloquence 
and subtle devices and sophistry inject his fatal venom, 
under whose blight its powers faded, its music was 
hushed, its sunshine was darkened, and its soul was made 
a desert waste with only the new made graves of hope 
and faith, 
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I saw him like an erratic, lawless meteor without an 
orbit, sweep across the intellectual sky, brilliant only in 
its self-consuming fire, generated by friction with the 
indestructible and eternal truths of God. 

That man was the archangel of modern infidelity, and 
I said, how true the Holy Writ which declared, “The 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God.” Tell me not, 
O Infidel, there is no risen Christ! What intelligence less 
than God’s could fashion the human body? What motive 
power is it, if not God, that drives the throbbing engine 
of the human heart with ceaseless, tireless stroke, send- 
ing the crimson stream of life bounding and circling 
through every vein and artery? Whence and what, if 
not God, is this mystery we call the human mind? What 
is it that thinks and feels and knows and acts? Oh, 
who can deny that divinity stirs within us? The flowers 
of the field rismg from countless graves; the unfolding 
leaves of the forest heralding the approach of summer; 
the orchards and the meadows bursting into bloom, and 
myriads of winged minstrels filling the world with 
melody, are all the evangels of the Lord, demonstrating 
before our very eyes, the universal victory of life over 
death. ; 

“Look how the rose hears the far away call of the 
sun and blushes in the presence of its God. Look how 
the violet comes forth from its tiny tomb and opens its 
glad blue eyes to greet the spring. Are they not God’s 
own answer to the question if a man die shall he not 
live again? 

If the germs of inanimate life buried beneath the sod 
‘so surely respond to the silent command of summer, who 
can doubt that man shall rise up out of the unconscious 
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dust into eternal life when God shall call? Can it be 
that the grass and flowers of the field are to be resur- 
rected from the sod of earth, while man, for whom they 
were made, must sleep on forever? 

What is life? What is death? Today we hear a bird 
singing in the tree-tops. They tell us that is life. To- 
morrow the bird lies cold and stiff at the root of the 
tree. It will sing its song no more. They tell us that 
is death. A babe is born into the world. It opens 
its glad eyes to the light of day and smiles in the face 
of its loving mother. They tell us that is life. The 
child wanders from the cradle into the sweet fairyland 
of youth, and dreams among its flowers. But soon 
youth wakes into manhood and his soul is set afire with 
ambition. He rushes into the struggles of real life, 
and soon the lightning begins to flash from the gather- 
ing clouds of war; live thunder begins to fall around 
him, but he stands like a lion at his post, and when the 
shadow of an invisible wing sweeps across his pillow, 
a pallor comes over his face, his heart forgets to beat; 
there is only a gasp, a whispered “I am tired,” and 
tired eyelids are drawn like purple curtains over tired 
eyes; tired lips are closed forever, tired hands are folded 
on a motionless breast; and the mystery of life is thus 
veiled in the mystery of death. 

There must be a God. We look up through a tele- 
scope into the blue infinite and catch glimpses of His 
glory. We see millions of suns flaming like archangels 
on the frontier of stellar space. And still beyond we 
see on ten thousand fields of light, crowns and shields 
of spiral wreaths of stars, islands, and cor'’ ents of 
suns floating on boundless opal seas. Are there no 
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worlds like ours wheeling around those suns? Are there 
no eye. bu ours to see those floods of light? Are there 
no sails on those far away summer seas? No wings to 
cleave that crystal air? Surely there cannot be a uni- 
verse of suns without a universe of worlds, and reason 
teaches us that there cannot be a universe of worlds 
destitute of life. 

We turn from the telescope and look down through 
the microscope, and it reveals in a single drop of water 
a tiny world teeming with animal life, with forms as — 
perfect as the human body, yet invisible to the naked 
eye. It cannot be denied that some power beyond this 
world created them. We know that some power beyond 
this world created us. We know that they must perish 
and that we must die, and we know that the power 
which created them and us and the stars above us lives 
on forever. 

God is everywhere and in everything. His majesty 
is in every bud and blossom and leaf and tree; in every 
rock and hill and vale and mountain; in every spring 
and rivulet and river. The rustle of His wings is 
in every zephyr; His might is in every tempest; He 
dwells in the dark pavilions of every storm-cloud. The 
lightning is His messenger and the thunder is His voice. 
His awful tread is in every earthquake and on every 
angry ocean. The heavens above us teem with His my- 
riads of shining witnesses. The universe of solar sys- 
tems, whose wheeling orbs course the crystal paths of 
space, proclaim through the dead walls of eternity the 
glory and honor and tee of the ctesias omnipo- 
tent and eternal God.. CS Se we ee 5 ote2, 
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AN INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE TO 
SECURE PEACE 


BY 
MEYER LONDON 


Congressman Meyer London was born in Russia and came to the 
United States when he was twenty years old. He represented the 
12th New York District in the 64th Congress. The following is 
part of a speech delivered on January 11, 1918, introducing a 
resolution providing that the United States should initiate the 
organization of an International League to secure Peace. 


[ Introductton.—On Friday, January 11, 1918, Hon. 
Meyer London, the Socialist member from New York, 
introduced into Congress a resolution providing that the 
United States should initiate the organization of an 
International League to secure Peace. Mr. London 
spoke in part as follows:] 


To the average man the phrase “International Peace” 
carries with it the idea of sometning vague, intangible, 
and infinitely distant. It has always seemed inconceiv- 
able that the nations of the world should be able to co- 
operate. The world’s experience of the last three years 
has shown the contrary. Today, twenty-one nations, 
representing every race, every continent, every tongue, 
and every nationality, are engaged in a common and 
joint effort against four powers. We have in effect an 
international alliance, international cooperation, an in- 
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ternational league. The thing that seemed a dream of 
dreamers has come to be true. 

The concrete problem which presents itself to us is, 
can we extend the principle of international coopera- 
tion, now shown by the war to be a practicable propo- 
sition, into the future? Can we extend its operation 
so that it will embrace the world, and can we extend 
it so that it should have as its primary and sole object 
to secure, as far as is humanly possible, a durable peace? 
The four powers have so far been able to defy the rest | 
of the world. But is it not primarily due to the fact 
that, with the exception of Russia, France, and Eng- 
land, each of the other allied powers entered the contest 
when it suited its own convenience? Does anbody doubt 
that had there been an International League to take 
simultaneous action against the invader of Serbia we 
should have been spared the present world tragedy? 

The normal state of mankind is peace. That it is 
desirable all the nations of the world and all religions 
agree. The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man constitute one of the fundamental concepts of 
every religious system. The pity of it is that these 
sacred words have been used so long by those who render 
lip prayer only, that the phrase has lost all meaning, 
and one is almost ashamed to utter the sentiment. I 
intend to prove that not only is it desirable to establish 
lasting order in the relations of peoples, but that much 
progress has been made in the direction of finding the 
proposition a practicable one. Astonishing progress 
has been made. We find Mr. Taft, a gentleman of judi- 
cial mind, uniting on the proposition of the desirability 
and possibility of such a league with Trotsky, who has 
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been denounced by the press as an impossible man. 
We find that in the French Republic an international 
association to secure peace is considered one of the most 
vital things for which the French people are fighting. 
To France the organization of a world association 
which shall assure permanent peace, is a matter of life 
and death. As you read the proceedings of the French 
Chamber of Deputies you find that nothing touches 
them to the quick so much as the suggestion that this war 
may end without the permanent association for a league 
to secure peace. And the English, too, are demanding 
it. The English Labor Party insists that when peace 
is made there shall forthwith be established a superna- 
tional authority or league of nations. The Socialists 
of Russia demand an international league. The Social- 
ists of Germany demand an international league. The 
socialists of the world have always demanded it. And 
they look to us to initiate it. If we do not, who will? 
There is too much bitterness, too much hatred, there 
has been too much suffering on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We should do it, and we should do it now. 

If gentlemen ask me what guaranty we have that such 
an organization as I propose would have support among 
other nations, this is my answer. It will receive the 
support of the masses in every war-ridden country. 
Governments may oppose, but the people will approve, 
and the people will win. And the people have begun 
to speak boldly everywhere. The French are speaking 
through their Deputies. British labor is speaking 
frankly and openly. The Russians have already spoken 
and autocracy fled. Our President has spoken again 
and again, and we should speak. We should adopt this 
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resolution. We should convoke an international con- 
gress to consist for the present, of representatives of the 
parliaments of the allied countries—those associated 
in the war. With the President of the United States as 
the presiding officer, the conference would undertake 
the task of eliminating selfish national designs, and of 
presenting the basic principles, the acceptance of which 
would entitle a nation to membership in a league of 
democratic nations. If the central powers have the. 
courage to refuse to join, let them do so, and they will 
have the whole world fighting until the government of 
Germany is destroyed. But they cannot refuse. Oh, 
if we but knew how much they suffer. If we but knew 
how the food has been taken from the civil population 
and given to the soldiers; if we but knew that the chil- 
dren under five years of age have almost disappeared in 
Germany, and that older children are brought daily 
to the hospitals with stomachs swollen from starvation ; 
if we but knew that the Imperial Government has been 
compelled to change chancellor after chancellor at the 
demand of the social democrats ; if we but knew they are 
compelled to permit peace meetings, and that all the 
cities of Germany are having their peace demonstra- 
tions, we would know that the enemy has reached the 
limit of his power, is about to yield, and will be com- 
pelled to yield. 

Mr. President, I am almost through. I must not de- 
tain you longer, All I want is to urge the necessity 
of the immediate organization of a league to take up the 
discussion of the basic principles upon which a perma- 
nent peace can be established for the world and by the 
world. I am an opponent of anarchy. I hate disorder. 
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I detest with every fiber of my being the abuse of 
physical force and the taking advantage of the weak 
by the strong. I detest it in industry when it takes 
little children and exploits their helplessness for profit. 
I detest oppression. I stand for order and for peace- 
ful methods. I love America, not because it is the best 
that can be given to mankind, but because of the oppor- 
tunity it affords to fight for better things, and so long 
as that opportunity exists we will have better things. 

Democracy does not guarantee to be wise; democracy 
does not guarantee to be always just; but it is always 
wiser and always more just than the little groups who 
speak in the name of the peoples. I stand for order 
in the relation of each man to his nation, and of each 
citizen to the government to which he owes loyalty, 
and of each nation to the rest of the world. That is 
why I advocate the necessity of international order 
instead of international chaos, international develop- 
ment instead of international destruction, and interna- 
tional democracy instead of international anarchy. 
Gentlemen, I thank you. 


IRELAND’S HOLY DEAD 


BY 
SEUMAS MacMANUS 


(Author of ‘‘The Story of the Irish Race” and many volumes 
of Irish life and Irish Folklore. The following is from an Edi- 
torial in The Independent.) 


God rest our holy dead!— For them, Irishmen, dis- 
persed the world round, mourn and rejoice. 

Mourn for a moment, rejoice forever. 

Our Masters’ lead, seeking to give them miserable 
‘death, has given them glorious life. They shall live as 
long as Ireland lives; as long as Freedom lives. 

Through the endless ages of Ireland’s bloody trav- 
ail, England has unceasingly taken toll of our noblest. 
Always our noblest. 

But never at one sweep did she gather to herself a 
nobler three. 

Tom Clarke, the undaunted, whose frame had grown 
frail in English prisons, but the fire of whose eye dun- 
geons could not dim and the fiber of whose soul shackles 
could not soften. 

Thomas MacDonough, the eager, the ardent, the boy, 
bubbling with enthusiasm—the playful teacher, the 
merry piper, the joyous Gael. 

Search America, which fosters a multitude of noble 
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men and you might find many as noble, but few more 
noble than these. 

And in your great America you would find a few as 
noble as, but no single soul more noble than the third 
who fell to the English executioner’s bullet—he the 
gentle and the earnest, Padraic Pearse! he with the 
heart of a child at its most child-like, and the spirit 
of a man at its most man-like! he, with the vision of a 
poet, the brain of a thinker, the hand of a doer, the 
soul of a patriot! 

With such a man as Padraic Pearse it is rarely God 
blesses a nation. For him, the rare educationalist, the 
sublime idealist, the wonderful achiever, not Ireland 
alone, but the world, may well mourn. For the lofty 
ideals to which he had been giving concrete form in the 
land of his soul’s love would have uplifted mankind. 

In other lands the vanquished soldier, reverenced and 
respected, but forfeits his liberty for a little while. 
Through seven hundred years of unceasing war in Ire- 
land, the Irish soldier who has fought the unequal brave 
fight for his country’s freeing, has ever been branded 
“criminal,” and for his crime paid forfeit with his life, 
or his lifetime’s liberty; till the English prison cell 
has, to us, become holy as a saint’s cloister and the 
gibbet, hallowed by the last steps of our bravest, an 
emblem only less sacred than the cross. 

No Irishman should idly sorrow. No Irishman should 
raise complaint. They whose bodies were shot through 
by the Tyrant’s bullets would rather die a thousand 
deaths than live by the unctuous grace of their country’s 
conqueror. 

And sorrow is not now for Ireland—but work. The 
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three who lie in English earth today, with England’s 
lead in their hearts, did their work. They struck one 
brave, bold blow for Freedom, which, in the valleys of 
their unconquered and unconquerable land shall rever- 
berate adown the centuries, insistently urging all work- 
men to the work. 

That the crowd will call them foolish visionaries and 
failures matters not. A rabble that clattered down 
Calvary’s Hill one morning, prated contemptuously too, 
of visionaries and failures. O short-sighted mobs! 

And short-sighted was our Executioner, who, that 
gloomy morn, tying bandages on the eyes of these three 
men, thought to blind them—whereas he was only blind- 
ing the eyes of his own nation—while the bandaged 
eyes of the three Failures looked far down the future, 
seeing something that made them smile in their souls. 

Short-sighted was he, too, when, believing that he 
put out these men’s lives, he gave them earthly immor- 
tality. 

Tom Clarke, Thomas MacDonough and Padriac 
Pearse, for sacred Ireland’s sake, fearlessly faced their 
Executioner. And the trickling heart’s blood of these 
three brave fellows, dying, has done more to hasten 
Erin’s harvest than could the gleaming blades of thirty 
thousand living men. 


They are thirty thousand—though they were but three. 
And they are not dead, but live. 
Whoso dies for Ireland lives forever. 


And from the myriad misty valleys of our ancient 
land I hear the clamant voices of a hundred thousand 
young men crying “Let ws live! Let us live!” 


EULOGY ON ISHAM G. HARRIS 


BY 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR 


Part of an address delivered by Governor Taylor at memorial 
services in honor of Hon. Isham G. Harris, at Memphis, Tennessee, 
Nov. 21, 1897. See page 8. 


I come to drop a flower of love and reverence on 
the grave of Isham G. Harris in the name of the State 
which he served so long and so well. If all the noble 
deeds he has done for his country and for his fellow- 
men were flowers, I could gather a million roses from 
the hearts of Tennesseans tonight. Whatever else may 
be said of him, he was an honest man. His heart was 
the temple of truth, and his lips were its oracles. He 
loved his native land, and loyalty to duty was his creed. 
He lived a long and stormy life; he died a hero. 

The summons came for him in the triumphant hour 
of the State, when the Centennial bells were ringing 
out the old century and ringing in the new. In the 
glorious noontide of Tennessee’s joyful jubilee, when 
the trumpets of peace were pouring out the soul of music 
on the summer air, he heard the solemn call of another 
trumpet, which drowned all the melodies of this world. 
He saw the shadow of an invisible wing sweep across 
his pillow, a pallor came over his face, his heart forgot 
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to beat, there was only a gasp, a sigh, a whisper, “I 
am tired,” and tired eyelids were drawn like purple cur- 
tains over tired eyes, tired lips were closed forever, 
tired hands were folded on a motionless breast. 

The mystery of life was veiled in the mystery of death. 
What is life? What is death? Today we hear a bird 
singing in the tree-tops; they tell us that is life. To- 
morrow the bird lies cold and stiff at the root of the tree; 
it will sing no more; they tell us that is death. A 
babe is born into the world; it opens its glad eyes to 
the light of day and smiles in the face of its loving 
mother; and they tell us that is life. The child wanders 
from the cradle into the sweet fairyland of youth, and 
dreams among its flowers. But soon youth wakes into 
manhood, and his soul is afire with ambition. He rushes 
into the struggle of life, and wins his way from the log 
cabin to the gubernatorial chair. The lightnings begin 
to leap from the gathering clouds of war, the thunders 
begin to fall around him; but he stands like a lion at 
his post; and when the dreadful shock at Shiloh comes, 
where the flower of Tennessee is rushing to glory 
and the grave, through the rifted smoke I see him 
kneeling on the bloody field, with the peerless Albert 
Sydney Johnston dying in his arms. 

At last his flag goes down in blood and tears, he 
is exiled from his country. But soon the clouds of war 
clear away and he returns in triumph to be clothed by 
the people with greater power than ever before and to 
sit like an uncrowned king in the highest council of 
the nation until his raven locks turn white as snow. 

But the scene shifts again; and as we are called from 
our revelry to stand around the coffin of our matchless 
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Senator, there are tear stains on the cheek of merri- 
ment and mourning muffles mirth. They tell us that 
is death. The song of the bird is the soul of melody, 
and the laughter of the child is the melody of the soul. 

The joys of youth are the blossoms of hope. Man- 
hood gathers golden fruit. But death robs the bird of 
its song, and steals laughter from the lips of child- 
hood. Death plucks the blossoms of youth and turns 
the golden fruit of manhood to ashes on the lips of age. 

Poor bird, is there no brighter clime where thy sweet 
spirit shall sing forever in the tree of life? Poor child, 
is there no better world where thy soul should wake 
and smile in the face of God? Poor tired man, is it all 
of life to live? Is it all of death to die? Is there 
not a heaven where thy tottering age shall find im- 
mortal youth and where immortal life shall glorify thy 
face? It must be so; it must be so. 

A solemn murmur in the soul tells of a world to be, 


As the travelers near the billows roar before they 
Reach the sea. 


There must be a God. We look up through the tele- 
scope into the blue infinite and catch glimpses of His 
glory. We sce millions of suns, flaming like archangels 
on the frontier of the stellar space. And still beyond we 
see ten thousand fields of light, crowns and shields, the 
spiral wreaths of stars, islands and continents of suns, 
floating on boundless opal seas. And are there no 
worlds like ours wheeling around these suns? Are 
there no eyes but ours to see these floods of light? Are 
there no sails on those far-away summer seas, no wings 
to cleave those crystal airs? 

Surely there cannot be a universe of suns without 
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a universe of worlds and reason teaches us that there 
cannot be a universe of worlds desolate of life. | 

We turn from the telescope and look down through 
the microscope, and it reveals in a single drop of water 
a tiny world teeming with animal life, with forms as 
perfect as the human body, yet invisible to the naked 
eye. It cannot be denied that some power beyond this 
world created them. We know that some power beyond 
this world created us. We know that they must perish 
and that we must die, and we know that the power which © 
created them and us and the stars above us live forever. 

Therefcre, somewhere beyond this world there is 
infinite power and eternal life. The blessed Christ, who 
whispered “Peace” to the troubled water of Galilee, 
has whispered “Peace” to the troubed soul of the de- 
parted Senator. There his tired eyes have opened to 
the light of a blissful immortality. 


JESUS AND COZIBA 


BY 
ALGERNON S. CRAPSEY 


Dr. Algernon Sidney Crapsey_ has long been prominent in 
Episcopal Church circles in New York State. He is a publicist of 
note and the following selection is arranged from his book “ Reli- 
gion and Politics.” 


In the year 130 of the Christian era, Palestine was 
ravaged by one of the bloodiest wars in history. Every 
hill in Judea became a fortress, every valley a battle- 
field. 'The Romans sacked the cities and pillaged the 
inhabitants. A million and a half of the Jewish people 
were killed, a hundred thousand carried into captivity. 
For sixty years the Jews waited in sullen despair for 
God to avenge their wrongs. At the end of that time 
word was passed from lip to lip that the day of ven- 
geance had come. Akiba, the chief of the rabbins had rec- 
ognized the Messiah of God in a Jewish adventurer 
named Coziba, the son of the Star. One after another the 
leading rabbins acknowledged the pretentions of Coziba, 
and soon all Israel went after the Son of the Star. An- 
other terrible war followed. More than a million Jews 
lost their lives or their liberty, and the whole country 
of Galilee and Judea was so wasted that it has not re- 
covered to this day. 
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Contrast Coziba with Jesus. Two human characters 
embodying two distinct conceptions of human govern- 
ment. ‘The one the cause of measureless misery, the 
other of infinite happiness; the one an awful failure, the 
other a marvelous success ; the one a name known only to 
the careful student of history, the other the name above 
all other names, eternal in the heavens. 

Now what is the secret of the failure of the one and 
the success of the other. It is this. Coziba was igno- . 
rant of the law that governs all real conquests in human 
history, the law which Jesus of Nazareth gave to the 
world, “Resist Nor Eviu.” Those words are the 
key to his gospel, the secret of his success. When 
might meant right, when force was the arbiter of dis- 
putes, when brute strength triumphed over inoffensive 
virtue, the Man of Galilee cried to that blood-maddened 
multitude: 


““Ye have heard that it hath been said an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth; but I say unto you, resist not him that is evil; but who- 
soever will smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
Now this is not as some may suppose, the law of passive 
obedience bidding us yield a ready submission to evil in 
the world. It is not a cowardly surrender to unright- 
eousness, a fearful cringing to wickedness in high places. 
It is the doctrine of passive Resistance. Surely no 
one can accuse Jesus of timidity. He was not afraid 
to arraign the chief priests and rulers. He made more 
enemies in a few months than most men make in a life- 
time. But what was his principle of warfare? It was 
this: 


Do not resist evil with evil. Do not resist physical force with physical 
force. Do not meet calumny with calumny, vituperation with vitu- 
peration. Be not overcome of evil but overcome evil with good. 
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What a stumbling block those words have been to mod- 
ern Christians. They cannot believe the Master meant 
what he said. But he meant just that or nothing at all. 
He knew as well as Napoleon that when you meet bat- 
talions with battalions, God is always on the side of the 
strongest battalions. So he met the battalions of Rome 
with the only method of warfare which is effectual for 
settling disputes among men. He put the manhood of 
the Jew against the brutality of the Roman. He was 
not anxious to find out if the Jew was a better fighter 
than the Roman, but only if he was a better man. He 
stood up against the whole Roman Empire and dared it 
to do its worst, and it did its worst. But it could not 
hurt Jesus; He was stronger than Caesar, stronger than 
all his legions on land or on sea. 

Look at so-called Christendom today. One vast 
armed camp spending millions of lives and wasting billions 
of dollars in order to resist evil. If any one country in 
the world were to disarm, announcing that it did so in 
the cause of peace; that, respecting the rights of others 
it would fear injury from none, what do you suppose 
would happen to that country? Instant destruction 
by its more warlike neighbors? Not at all. That na- 
tion, especially if it were a strong nation, would in- 
stantly attract to itself the whole peace sentiment of 
the world. It would be like the monastery in the middle 
ages. Like the monastery it would be a sheep among 
wolves, like the monastery it would be perfectly safe 
among those wolves, and like the monastery it would in 
the end rule the world. 

This ancient law of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth is still in a large measure the law of human 
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life as interpreted by the state. A man steals a loaf 
of bread to satisfy his hunger, and the state steals 
his liberty to satisfy its vengeance. A man kills an- 
other under temptation, and the state kills him under 
no temptation. Yet criminology teaches that severity 
against criminals only increases crime. If you want 
to do away with crime you must in some way do away 
with the criminal. You can’t do it by killing him. 
You must in some way reach his soul and stir within 
that soul a desire to do good. You must reach his soul 
as Dinah Morris reached the soul of poor Hetty Sorel, 
the child murderer—not by accusation and severity, but 
by laying her cheek against the cheek of the hardened 
sinner until at last the love of Dinah thawed the heart 
of Hetty, and that heart wept tears of penitence, and 
Hetty was no longer a criminal, but a sorrowful, heart- 
broken woman. 

But to practice the precept of Jesus is not easy, be- 
cause it requires the love of Jesus for men, and the 
patience of Jesus with men. Coziba would overthrow 
Rome in a day. Jesus worked three hundred years to 
accomplish the same result. Coziba would conquer by 
force, Jesus by love. Coziba would destroy, Jesus as- 
similate. Coziba’s work died with him, Jesus’ did not 
begin until the day of his death. Coziba is of the past, 
Jesus of the future. Let those of us who still believe 
in Jesus take heart. Evolution is on our side. Slowly 
but surely the world is coming to our way of thinking. 
Formerly men gloried in war, now they apologize for it. 
Formerly they went out with sword and buckler to pil- 
lage, now they go with battleship and machine-gun to 
civilize. Men are slowly beginning to learn that the only 
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way to subdue a man is to win him; and that you can’t 
do that by killing him, for a dead man is no man’s 
servant, and that you can’t do it by chaining him, for 
a man in chains has all he can do to carry his shackles. 
We are ashamed of our slums, of our jails, and of our 
gibbets. With shame will come sorrow, and with sorrow 
a better mind; and by and by we shall agree with Jesus 
that the only way to conquer our enemy is to make him 
good. When that day comes, as it surely will, then we 
shall hear again the angels singing: 


“Peace on earth; good will to men.” 


THE LAND WHERE HATRED EXPIRES 


BY 
ALBERT LEON GUERARD 


Dr. Guerard is professor of French in Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. He was born in Paris, France, and came to this country as 
& young man. 


[Introduction.—Professor Albert Leon Guerard of 
Rice Institute, a Frenchman who had been in this 
country but nine years, in delivering an address to the 
graduating class, spoke in part as follows:] 


Never shall I forget the stormy autumn crossing on 
the old French liner, La Touraime, nearly nine years 
ago. It was my first voyage to America. A magnetic 
influence drew me to the forward part of the ship and 
there, lashed by the sharp salt wind, I would spend long 
hours, peering into the cold and pale horizon towards 
that mysterious Western land which was to become my 
country. 'Twenty feet below, on the main deck, there 
swarmed and seethed a crowd of steerage passengers, 
unkempt, sordid, cheerful ; they, too, were straining their 
eyes, although they knew that naught was to be seen 
for several days, towards the lure of the setting sun. 
A full ship-load of human freight—ignorant, worse per- 
haps—but all illumined by an unconquerable hope; 
America! America, the land of promise, the land of 
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freedom, the land of opportunity; America! A new 
heaven and a new earth. 

A motley crowd were we, cabin passengers and steer- 
age alike, on the good ship La Touraine; and by this 
time, we are Americans, one and all. We have given up 
our native speech; the picturesque garb of ancient vil- 
lages has been discarded; titles and dynastic allegiance 
have been left, as undesirable, at the gateway of Ellis 
Island, and our very habits of thought have undergone 
a radical change. But do you believe that we have 
dropped like a burden all the immemorial traditions of 
our home lands? We have not, and it would be a thou- 
sand pities if we had. For the primal glory of the 
American spirit is that it is a blend of all that Europe 
has to offer. A blend, not a mosaic. I recognize no 
sub-nationalities under the Stars and Stripes. I hate 
the look and the sound of such words as French-Ameri- 
can, English-American, German-American. But I have 
no respect and no sympathy for the man who turns in 
anger and in derision against the land of his birth. 
It is only good Frenchmen, good Germans, good Rus- 
sians, that will make good Americans. Let us pool our 
ancestors, let us all be heirs to all! The greatest privi- 
lege of American citizenship is just that blending of 
traditions. I feel now as if my two grandfathers had 
bravely fought against each other at Gettysburg; I 
know it was partly for me that Washington displayed 
his quiet heroism and his serene wisdom. 

But that is not all. I feel as though the whole glori- 
ous past of England were mine, as it is yours. England, 
dear old England, that has given us her speech, the un- 
rivaled treasure of her literature, her indomitable spirit 
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of adventure, her sound practical sense, and her deep- 
seated belief in our responsibility before a Power not 
of this world. Your English heritage is now mine; a 
priceless possession. But remember, too, that all Ameri- 
cans are French to a certain degree. Have you not re- 
ceived from France, and preserved to this day, a hatred 
for caste and privilege, a love for logic and simplicity, 
a healthy radicalism of mind, a generous faith in human 
nature, which bids us look forward and not back? ’ 

And I do not want you to forget that we Americans 
are all the sons of Germany too, even those of us in 
whose veins there flows not one drop of Teutonic blood. 
Our ten million fellow-citizens of German extraction 
have colored the whole American soul. They have 
brought with them the old German qualities of steady 
labor, cleanliness, thrift, the love of home and the fear of 
God. 

And I want to love and respect Italy too. Italy! 
twice the mistress of the world. Italy! oldest and 
youngest of great nations, still as of old, the breeding- 
ground and the Mecca of innumerable artists. I want 
to seek and love the vast, vague, and mighty spirit 
of Holy Russia, the land of sorrow, whence came such 
words of peace and love, through the lips of Tolstoy, 
as the world had not heard for many hundred years. 
America is heir to all the world. Do not cut off any 
part of what is rightfully yours. Do not fear lest this 
Pantheon of many national ideals turn into a Pande- 
monium—for the American spirit is large enough to 
harmonize them all. 

For this is indeed the “land where hatred expires, 
the land of universal reconciliation. This is the land 
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where Englishmen, Frenchmen, Austrians, Russians, 
Germans, can meet on a common ground of democracy, 
justice and good fellowship; where they have at last 
a chance of becoming acquainted with one another, and, 
knowing one another, to appreciate and love. For 
hatred is but the child of ignorance; there is something 
in the American atmosphere which is deadly to hatred. 
Just as the veterans of Gettysburg can be friends, so 
only perhaps under the Stars and Stripes will men who 
fought on opposite sides at Liége, the Marne, or Tannen- 
berg, be able to shake hands as men and brothers. Oh! 
what a blessing it is to live in this land which bears 
malice to none, this land which recognizes no hereditary 
foes but sin, ignorance and disease, this land where 
hatred expires! 

And what is the reason for this wonderful privilege 
of America? It is that America is a country that looks 
forward instead of backward—in other terms, a country 
whose ideals are principles instead of traditions. 
Europe is choked with history. Do not believe that I 
do not feel the poignant charm, the secret and subtle 
appeal of the undying past. But in Heaven’s name, let 
the dead past bury its dead, do not allow fossils to ob- 
struct the path of living men! What Europe needs 
is a great unlearning, a mighty revolution against the 
dead hand of the past that still oppresses her. The past 
is past! Let us cherish the fine old stories of our 
fathers’ heroic deeds, but let us settle all present and 
future differences as men of the twentieth century. 

But American patriotism is no shadowy replica of 
French, German, or British patriotism; it is of a dif- 
ferent kind altogether. It cannot conceivably be op- 
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posed to the interests of humanity, for it is based on 
humanitarian principles. An American cannot consist- 
ently repeat those barbaric words, “My country, right 
or wrong!” for his first concern, his highest duty, is that 
his country should be right rather than victorious in 
battle. The one supremacy that America desires is to 
be a leader in the cause of international as well as na- 
tional justice. The supreme achievement of American 
patriotism, the American conquest of the world, will be 
the day when the jealous patriotism of European coun- 
tries has died, and when all nations are united in the 
bonds of democracy and peace, under the aegis of 
justice. 

Sons of the discoverers, the conquerors, the pilgrims 
and the pioneers! The task is not done. There are more 
strange and lonely seas for your ships to plow. Never 
have such infinite horizons been revealed to the eyes of 
any generation. Go forth, in the spirit of high adven- 
ture; discover for yourselves, and organize for all future 
generations the new America, the promised land that we, 
your elders, dreamed of and shall never see, the uni- 
versal commonwealth founded on justice and love. 


THE LONELINESS OF GENIUS 


BY 
EDGAR A. BANCROFT 


Edgar Addison Bancroft, prominent lawyer and publicist of 
Chicago, was a student in Knox College in 1878 when he won first 
place in the Inter-state Oratorical Contest with his oration, 
“The Loneliness of Genius,’’ of which the following is a portion: 


Insects swarm; the lion forages alone. Swallows con- 
sort in myriads; the condor dwells companionless in the 
awful solitudes of the Cordilleras. Weakness wars with 
thousands; might battles a Goliath. Littleness is 
gregarious, greatness is solitary. The grandest reali- 
zation of civilized society is the man of genius. His indi- 
viduality is the most distinctive type, and by its very 
intensity necessitates his insulation. But what is genius? 
What is life? Call it transcendent mental power; inten- 
sity of the intuitive and inventive faculties; say that 
it is of the heart, inate, soul-born, incommunicable. But 
is that all? 

The mind perceives, the heart feels, and the whole 
being vibrates with the pulsations of the great truth or 
strong passion, struggling mightily to the birth. Then 
genius, by a common instinct of nature in travail, with- 
draws from the multitude, and in silence and in solitude, 
inswathes the bright children of its soul. Not in courts 
nor palaces nor classic halls nor coteries of the learned 
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are deepest emotions felt or embodied, grandest truths 
discovered or sublimest conceptions begotten or born; 
but from Sinai’s slopes and the shores of Gennesaret, 
from the chambers of blindness in London and the 
Felon’s cell in Bedford, have come the revelations that 
bless mankind. 

An almost necessary concomitant, the peculiar charm 
of lofty intellects, as of mountain peaks, is solitariness. 
Were the hundred Alpine summits equally elevated, 
Mont Blane would little engage the poet’s pen or the 
tourist’s eye. But peerless and cloud-rapt, he towers 
in cold sublimity to companionship with the stars. So 
genius, upborne by a faith that gazes upon the ineffable, 
holds lofty communion with the universal soul above 
and around it. 

_ Think of the prophet at Horeb; the royal Buddha in 
the caves of India; the divine Dante wandering like the 
shade of an unburied Greek; Gibbon weaving his chaplet 
of immortelles by the lonely waters of Leman, and Byron 
gathering on the deserted shores of the Aegean the 
jewels which today glitter in the diadem of his fame. 
Oh, the solitude of great minds! How they shun the 
great crowds and seek peace and inspiration amid the 
solemn beauties and lone sublimities of nature! They 
wander through “the pathless woods”; they linger on 
the wave washed beach, awed and thrilled by the deep 
anthems of the sea; they stand alone upon the mountain- 
tops and hear unterrified the voice of the storms. *Tis 
a voice of nature—they know it well. Like the eagle 
the ororos—the “Lone-flyer”—of the Greeks, they gaze 
with undimmed eyes upon the sun of truth. This is 
the loneliness of genius. Like Burns, the man of genius 
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may mingle in the busiest scenes of life—at the plow with 
simple peasants, at the board of Edinburgh’s nobility— 
yet his soul is ever like a star, and dwells apart. 

The laureate of loneliness was the youthful Shelley. 
His eye caught the light of a coming dawn, and his soul 
the freedom of a looked-for age. His life was wed to 
the interpretation of the soul within, and the grander 
soul around him. He worshiped nature, ofttimes heard 
“the still sad music of humanity.” Beside him place the 
unpoetic, tender-hearted Lincoln. His deep, sad eyes 
and pensive brows gave many a token of loneliness hidden 
from the popular eye, yet real and pathetic beyond 
expression. His character was grandly simple. Un- 
conscious and spontaneous, yet vigorous and brave, it 
is the most unique, solitary, beautiful, in all our history. 

But these men of genius are insulated more by their 
finess of mental mechanism and their superlative sensi- 
tiveness than by the rough treatment of the world. And 
the utter absence of sympathy is oftenest their heaviest 
and keenest grief. Gray’s epitaph says “He gained from 
heaven—’twas all he wished—a friend.” Ah, that is 
it! Admirers, patrons, flatterers—they all have these; 
but how few have friends! And without intelligent 
sympathy genius is as much alone along the thorough- 
fares or in the parlors of a metropolis, as by the sullen 
crater of Aetna or the voiceless shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Isolation not only results from the nature of, but 
also enhances the power of genius. Not uscless are these 
God-made men on whom abides “the light that never 
was on sea or land!” ‘Though dwelling companionless 
and high, yet they are apostles of good to the millions 
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who tread the lowliest vales of earth. The else-too 
somber web of life they brighten with threads of purple 
and gold. Into dull souls they breathe the quickening 
spirit. To the groveling and earth-bound they are 
angels of a nobler and better life. Interpreters of deeper 
mysteries, they hold ajar the doors for us of the in- 
effable. Heralding all grander truths, they are the 
pioneers of civilization, the exponents and gag se of 
that golden age for which humanity waits. 


THE MAN 


BY 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


From a story by Christopher Morley, American author and 
editor. 


The big room was very still. One of the long French 
windows stood ajar, and in the air which slipped through 
was a clean moist whiff of coming spring. It was the 
end of March. In the leather armchair by the wide, 
flat desk, sat a man. His chin was on his chest; the 
lowered head and droop of the broad, spare shoulders 
showed the impact of some heavy burden. His right 
hand, the long nervous hand of a scholar, rested on the 
blotting pad. A silver pen had slipped from his fingers 
as he sat in thought. On the desk lay some typed sheets 
which he was revising. 

Sitting there, his mind had been traversing the mem- 
ories of the past two and a half years. Every line of 
his lean, strong figure showed some trace of the responsi- 
bilities he had borne. In the greatest crisis of modern 
times he had steadfastly pursued an ideal, regardless 
of the bitterness of criticism and the sting of ridicule. 
Never, perhaps, in the history of the nation had a man 
been more brutally reviled than he—save one—and his 
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eyes turned to the wall where, over the chimney picce, 
hung the portrait of one of his predecessors who had 
stood for his ideals in a time of fiery trial. It was too 
dark to see the picture but he knew well the rugged, 
homely face, the tender, pain-wrenched mouth. 

This man had dreamed a dream. In a world reeling 
and smoking with the insane fury of war he had dreamed 
that one nation should stand unshaken for the message 
of the spirit, for the glory of humanity, for the settle- 
ment of disputes by other means than gun-powder and 
women’s tears. That was his dream—to it he had clung. 
Sadly he thought of the long painful fight he had made 
to keep one nation at least out of the tragic, barbaric 
struggle, of his determination that one nation—not be- 
cause she was weak, but because she was strong—should, 
with God’s help, make a firm stand for peace and show 
to all mankind that force can never conquer force. He 
recalled a sentence he had written some time before. “A 
nation can be so right that it should be too proud to 
fight.” Magnificent words, true words; if only it had 
been possible to carry through to the end this message 
from Judea. But little by little, and with growing 
anguish, he had seen that the nation must take another 
step. 

Little by little he had realized that his cherished dream 
must be laid away. For the first time in human history 
a great nation had dared to waive pride, honor, and— 
with bleeding heart—even the lives of its own sons for 
the hope of humanity and civilization. With face buried 
in his hands he reviewed the long catalogue of atroci- 
ties on the seas. Arabic, Lusitania, Persia, Laconia, 
Falaba, Gulflight, Sussex, California, the names were 
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etched in his brain in letters of grief. And now, the 
“barred zone”’ decree. . . . 

He straightened in his chair, snapped on the green 
desk light and turned to his personal typewriter. As 
he did so, from some old student day a phrase flashed 
into his mind—the words of Martin Luther, the Thurin- 
gian peasant, the university professor, who four hun- 
dred years before had nailed his theses on the church 
door at Wittenberg: 

.. “Gott helfe mir, ich kann nicht anders.” 

They chimed in a solemn refrain in his heart as he in- 
serted a fresh sheet of paper behind the roller and re- 
sumed his writing. .. . 

“With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragi- 
cal character of the step I am taking and of the grave 
responsibilities which it involves . . . I advise that the 
Congress declare that the recent course of the Imperial 
German Government to be in fact nothing less than war 
against the Government and the people of the United 
tatessrar sts 

The face bent so intently over the keys was grave 
and quiet, but as the paper unrolled before him some 
of his sadness seemed to pass away. He whispered to 
himself, “It is for humanity, ‘Ich kann nicht anders.’ ” 
The keys clicked again. 

“We have no quarrel with the German people. We 
have no feeling toward them but one of sympathy and 
friendship. It was not with their previous knowledge 
or approval. . . . Self-governed nations do not fill their 
neighbor-states with spies, or set the course of intrigue 
to bring about some critical posture of affairs which 
will give them an opportunity to strike and make con- 
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quest. . . . A steadfast concert for peace can never 
be maintained except by partnership of democratic na- 
tions. . . . Only free peoples can hold their purpose and 
their honor steady to a common end, and prefer the 
interests of mankind to any narrow interests of their 
own.” 

He rose from his chair and walked to the window. 
The sky had cleared; in the west shone a faint band 
of clear apple green in which burned one lucent star. 
Distantly he could hear the murmur of the city like the - 
pulsing heartbeat of the nation. He seemed to feel the 
whole vast stretch of the continent throbbing, the mur- 
mur of little children in their cradles, the tender words 
of mothers, the footbeat of men on the pavements 
of ten thousand cities, flags leaping in air from high 
buildings, ships putting out to sea with gunners at their 
sterns. Words formed in his mind and he returned 
quietly to the typewriter: 

“We are glad to fight thus for the ultimate peace of 
the world and for the liberation of its peoples, the 
German peoples included. ... The world must be 
made safe for democracy.” 

“The world must be made safe for democracy!” As 
the little typewriter spoke under the pressure of his 
strong fingers, scenes passed in his mind of the happy, 
happy Europe he had known in old student days, years 
before. 

He could see the German peasants at work in the 
fields ; the simple, cordial friendliness of that lovely land. 
He remembered French villages beside slow-moving 
rivers; white roads in a hot shimmer of sun; apple 
orchards of the Moselle. He remembered the thatched 
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cottages of dear old England where he had bicycled 
for tea, and the honest rustic folk who had made him 
welcome. 

What deviltry had taken all these peaceful people, 
gripped and maddened them and set them at one an- 
other’s throats? Would life ever be free and sweet 
again? Sad at heart he turned again to the typewriter: 

“To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our 
fortunes, everything that we are and everything that we 
have, with the pride of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her birth and the 
happiness and the peace which she has treasured.” 

With elbows on his desk he covered his forehead and 
eyes with his hands. All the agony, the bitterness, the 
burden of preceding days swept over him, but behind 
it was a cool and cleansing current of peace. He whis- 
pered to himself: 

“TYch kann nicht anders.” 

Then, turning to the machine, he swiftly typed his 
closing sentence, 


“God helping her, she can do no other,” 


THE MAN THEY CANNOT FORGET 


The selection which follows is the greater part of a widel 
copied editorial in Collier’s Weekly. 3 : sf 


One of the permanent possessions of a human heart 
is the memory of its great enthusiasms. You may have 
come to disdain and even despise them, but they are’ 
never uprooted, Then you reach your highest—and you 
know it. 

When a noble ideal kindles such enthusiasm, that 
ideal becomes one of those things that without warning, 
at rare intervals, flares up. And you sit in the light 
of the flare and ponder. Why did it fail? Not because 
‘it was not beautiful—right—desirable. Was it because 
you were not fit for beauty, righteousness, desirability ? 

People are like men. They may lay aside their great 
hopes, but to the end there are hours when they sit 
with them and ponder. 

Perhaps that is the explanation of the persistent, mys- 
terious, unconscious way in which men today draw to- 
gether around Woodrow Wilson. Why, in Washington 
for months now, has the sight-seeing wagon followed his 
car? Why do the chattering tourists inside grow silent 
as they pass it? They don’t peer. They lift their hats 
and sigh, and it sometimes iakes minutes and striking 
sights to break the mood the fleeting glimpse of that 
drawn, long white face has stirred. 

Why is it that on Sundays and holidays men and 
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women and children—most of them busy through the 
week—walk to his house and stand there in groups and 
speak together in hushed tones as if something solemn 
and ennobling moved them? Curiosity? Men chatter 
and gibe and jostle in curiosity. These people are 
silent, gentle and orderly. You will see them before 
the theater on nights when it is known that Mr. Wilson 
is within, quietly waiting for him to come out. There 
will be fifty, a hundred, sometimes even a thousand. 

They cheer him as he passes, and there are often 
chokes in the cheers, and always tenderness. 

Why should the vast throng that packed Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue from end to end on Armistice Day have 
stood reverently, with heads bowed in reverence as the 
bier of the Unknown Soldier passed, attended by all the 
official greatness of the moment—the President, his 
Cabinet, the Supreme Court, the House, the Senate, and 
Diplomatic Corps, Pershing, Foch—why should this 
great crowd have watched in silence until, a carriage 
far down the line came to view? Why should this crowd 
unconscious of what it was doing, have broken into 
a low cry of sympathy and grief: ‘There’s Wilson!” 
The cry flew down the long avenue. 

Woodrow Wilson means something to the people of 
the United States ; something profound, something they 
cannot forget. People think of him now as the man 
who was behind the inspiration of their greatest mo- 
ments ; who stirred them to a fresh understanding of the 
meaning of words that had become mere patter on 
many tongues—“‘democracy,” “union.” He made them 
realities, personal, deep—showed them as the reason 
of all that is good in our present, all that is hopeful 
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in our future, the working basis on which men may 
strive to liberty of soul and peaceful achievement. He 
made them literally things to die for, lifting all of our 
plain, humble thousands who never knew applause or 
wealth or the honor of office into the ranks of those who 
are willing to die for an ideal—the highest plane that 
humans reach. 

People are thinking, also, of his work in that after- 

war period when the hate, revenge, and bitterness that 
war had loosed had none of the restraints that war com- 
pels, that terrible period we speak of as reconstruction. 
There, too, he kindled enthusiasm. “Now,” he said, 
“let us do what men have long dreamed—give to each 
people rts chance, cut down the foolish barriers of trade, 
limit our armaments, enter into a union of all nations 
pledged to cooperation and peace.” 
_ The peoples of the earth rallied to his plan, pledged 
themselves and then the loosened passions began their 
war on him. Those who wanted peace and believed it 
easy; those who hated peace and believed it impossible; 
those who envied his place, differed with his judgments, 
failed of his favor—these and many more joined in an 
attack such as few men have ever faced in the history 
of this earth. He fought to a finish, that he might 
secure the pledge of the nations to the ideal of world 
cooperation. 

He won—won with the peoples of the world, if not 
with all of their governments. They look to him as 
the man who drove that ideal so deep into the soul of 
the nation that no man or men can ever destroy it. 
It has become an asset of tormented humanity, a pos- 
sible way out of slaughter and hate. Through all the 
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future, men will be building upon it, adapting, expand- 
ing, as men have built on Washington’s work, on Lin- 
coln’s work, knowing that their efforts rest on something 
essentially sound, secure. 

They are simple people, remember, those thousands 
whose hearts he has enkindled! They are the people who 
do the work of the world, and their minds are easily 
bewildered. ‘‘He has deceived you,” they were told. 
He has given you dreams. You live by realities, not 
ideals. Down with him! As a great nation, you have 
strength, you have gold. Keep them. Stand alone. 
Do not forget that you do not live by ideals.” 

And the people withdrew—bewildered. But the 
shouting over, they now remembered their long days of 
exaltation, of sacrifice, of freedom and boldness, of 
worthwhileness. Was it only a deception? Was all they 
had felt a mere magic of words on their untrained 
minds, the stir of a fleeting passion in their lives? Was 
there no sense, no reality, in it all? 

That is what thousands upon thousands have been 
asking in these past days. And slowly they are turning 
to him who led them. His suffering face and palsied side 
are a symbol of their crippled hopes. ‘‘How is it with 
him?” they ask. ‘Does he still believe? Has he lost 
faith as well as strength?” 

And so they seek him. He means something to them; 
they don’t quite know what. He is a living link with 
their noblest phase. Those who destroyed that phase 
are giving them nothing in its place. And so they fol- 
low his carriage, gather before his house, stand in rain 
and snow and cold to get even the most fleeting glimpse. 
They want their faith resuscitated, their vision bright- 
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ened. They want something that will bid them live 
again as they did in those great moments. Will the 
suffering face regain its color? Will the palsied side 
be strong again? They do not know—they watch— 
many pray. If their prayers prevail who can measure 
the mighty influence that may yet be wielded by this 
silent man. If their prayers do not prevail who can 
count the thousands who may breathe the burning words 
of the eloquent Southerner, “May God forget my people 
when they forget him.” 


THE MIDDLE BASIN OF TENNESSEE 


BY 
JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


John Trotwood Moore, poet, novelist and publicist, is now 
State librarian of Tennessee. The following is adapted from the 
first chapter in his book ‘‘Songs and Stories from Tennessee.” 


The middle basin of Tennessee is the dimple of the 
universe. Away back in the past it was once the 
bed of a silver shining lake. But whether its waves 
boiled beneath a torrid sun, lashed into foam by Saur- 
ian battles, or whether glacial icebergs sunk their crystal 
pillars in its depths and lifted their diamond turreted 
peaks to the steel cold stars of an unanswering heaven, 
no one will ever know. 

And what became of it we shall never know. Per- 
haps an earthquake rent its natural levees and it fled 
with the Cumberland or the Tennessee to the Gulf. Per- 
haps the mighty Mississippi brushed with his rough 
waves too closely to the western border of our calm 
lake one day, and she went with him, a willing captive 
to the sea. Or she may have passed out down the dark 
channels of some mammoth cave whose caverns have 
never heard the sound of human voice—we know not. 
All we know is, the lake was here—the lake is gone. 
Time is long. 

The mound builders were not here then, for they have 
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dotted its fertile basin with a thousand voiceless monu- 
ments of a voiceless age. Time is long. The lake was 
here—the lake is gone. But when it went it left the 
sweet richness of its farewell kiss upon the lips of our 
valleys, and the fullness of its parting tears upon the 
cheeks of our hills. It made the loam and the land, the 
spirit and the springs, the creeks and the cream of the 
Middle Basin of Tennessee; the blue-grass plot of the 
State. 

An animal is the product of the environment that 
surrounds him—the blossom of the soil upon which he 
lives. He is part of the sunlight and the grass, the rock 
and the water, the grain and the gravel, the air which 
he breathes, and the ant-hill which he crushes beneath his 
feet. Man is the highest animal. Then behold the 
Man of the Middle Basin, the highest development of the 
‘animal creation: Jackson, Crockett, Houston, Bell, 
Polk, Gentry, Maury, Forrest—these and thousands of 
others whose names and fame are fadeless. 

Years have passed and yet the middle basin is as rich 
and beautiful today, in the green dressing of autumn’s 
after-greenness, as she was on that memorable day years 
ago, when Hood’s army on its march to Nashville, came 
thundering with thirty-five thousand men over Sand 
Mountain from the bloody fields around Atlanta. The 
Tennessee troops as a guard of honor led the advance. 
For days they marched among the old red hills of 
Georgia, the pines of North Alabama, and the black- 
jacks of the Highland Rim, but suddenly as they 
wheeled in on the plateau beyond Mt. Pleasant, a beau- 
tiful picture burst on their view. Below them like a 
vision, lay the borderland of the Middle Basin, a sea 
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of green and golden—green for the trough of the land- 
waves, sombre in the setting sun, had taken on the 
emerald hues of the pasture grasses—golden for the 
swelling hills, where rolled the woodlands, were studded 
with the bright gold foliage of the autumn-leaves nipped 
by the early frosts. Farmhouses and fences, orchards 
and open fields, meadows and meandering streams, newly- 
plowed wheat fields, and rustling rows of trembling corn, 
all basking in the quiet glory of mellow sunlight, formed 
a picture so restful to the eye of the tired soldier and 
so sweet and soothing to his homesick heart, that in- 
voluntarily his old slouched hat came off, his musket 
shifted to “‘present arms” and a genuine rebel yell 
rolled from regiment to regiment, from brigade to 
brigade, as the splendid master-piece of Nature unfolded 
before them. 

“Have we struck the enemy’s picket already?” asked 
the thoughtful Hood, now thoroughly aroused, and his 
keen eyes taking on the flash of battle. 

“No, General, but we’ve struck God’s country,” 
shouted a ragged soldier as he saluted and joined in 
the swelling volume of the reverberating yell. 

Even the gallant Cleburn, Honor’s own soldier, the 
man whose matchless brigade a year before, at the re- 
treat from Chickamauga, had stopped Grant’s whole 
army at Ringgold Gap, tipped a soldier’s salute to the 
quiet church-yard at Ashwood, and expressed a wish 
if he fell in the coming battle, he might sleep his last 
sleep there. Prophetic wish! With thirteen other field 
officers he fell, a few days afterward, around the bloody 
breast-works of Franklin, and yielded up his life as a 
holocaust to his country’s cause. 
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But even war, the cloven-footed curse he is—could 
not blanch the cheek of the Middle Basin save for 
a moment, and as soon as the last echo of his tread 
had died away, she aroused again to life, with a wreath 
of emerald on her brow, the blush of the clover blossoms 
on her cheek, the sparkle of her own bright springs 
in her eye, and the song of the reaper in her ears. 


O, the glorious middle basin, 

The rose in Nature’s wreath! 

With her purpling sky and her hills on high 
And her blue-grass underneath. 

*Tis here our fathers built their homes, 

Tis here their sons are free— 

For the fairest land, 

From God’s own hand 

Ts the basin of Tennessee. 


ON THE CONTEST OVER HIS SEAT IN 
CONGRESS 


BY 
EDWARD W. CARMACK 


From a speech delivered by Senator Carmack while he was a 
member of the House of Representatives. See page 18. 


Mr. Chairman: It is only a matter of justice to 
my constituents that I consume the time of this House. 
I should rather prefer that the House would proceed 
with all possible swiftness to the final act of this little 
drama and ring down the curtain as quickly as may be 
on the closing scene. 

Whatever may be the action of this House, it will be 
but a trifling incident in the country’s history and of 
no transcendent importance in my own. While the 
world stands, every day has its tomorrow, and I am not 
yet so old that I need grieve for the event of one little 
passing hour. If this little term in Congress represented 
to me the last floating fragment of a shipwrecked ambi- 
tion, I might clutch at it and contemplate its loss with 
agony of soul. Such, I am glad to say, is not my con- 
dition. 

So far as my individual political fortunes are involved 
in this contest, if I know my own heart, Mr. Chairman, 
I am absolutely indifferent to the issue. There is an- 
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other and higher tribunal which will review these pro- 
ceedings and sit in solemn judgment upon your verdict. 
If this House shall decide against my right, to the 
arbitrament of that great tribunal I shall make my 
appeal. It is within the power of the House by a mere 
act of force to strip a member of his commission. It is 
not within the power of the House to take from him the 
respect of his neighbors, his constituents, his friends. 
It may, by the same act of force bestow that commission 
as a gift from its own hands upon another, but it cannot © 
bind up with the gift, the esteem and confidence of his 
people at home. That is a possession, gentlemen of this 
House, which it is not yours to give nor yours to take 
away. I had rather lose this seat than to receive it 
as a gift of this House, having been denied it by my 
people at home. [I had rather be stripped bare of all 
official honors, and go back to the plain people from 
whom I sprang than to barter their respect and con- 
fidence for the meretricious splendors of a passing hour. 

I had rather remain on a common level with the great 
mass of my countrymen than to creep and crawl to some 
petty eminence of official power and from there look 
down on an outraged and indignant people. That man, 
Mr. President, has lived too long who has lived to 
despise the plain people by whose strong arms he was 
lifted up, over whose shoulders he’has climbed to great- 
ness; who, in his declining years, in the evening of his 
life seeks to barter the honest loyalty of his life-long 
friends for a sordid, selfish and precarious alliance with 
his life-long enemies. I would that the words I have 
uttered were more worthy of the constituency whose 
cause I plead. In their name I appeal from whatever 
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there may of sectional prejudice and passion in this 
House, to whatever there may be of a broader, higher, 
and nobler sentiment. These people, sir, are of high 
and noble lineage. The blood of the heroes who fought 
at King’s Mountain, and at New Orleans is in their 
veins. They are the sons of the sires who blazed the 
pathway of civilization through the primeval forests of 
America and builded a temple of liberty in the wilderness 
of this western world. In whatever sphere of action it 
has pleased God to place them, whether in the quiet 
walks of peaceful civilization, or in the highest stations 
of civic power and duty, or amid the storm of death 
on the red field of battle, they have everywhere illus- 
trated those high qualities of American manhood that 
have made glorious the history of the Republic. 

I am proud to be the champion of such a people. 
I speak, sir, for my native state, for my native South. 
It is a land that has known sorrows; a land that has 
broken the ashen crust and moistened it with tears; 
a land scarred and riven by the plowshare of war and 
billowed with the graves of her dead, but a land of 
legend, a land of song, a land of hallowed and heroic 
memories. To that land every drop of my blood, every 
fiber of my being, every pulsation of my heart is 
consecrated forever. I was born of her womb, I was 
nurtured at her breast, and when my last hour shall 
come, I pray God that I may be pillowed upon her 
bosom and rocked to sleep within her tender and en- 
circling arms. 


THE PERILS OF PATERNALISM 


BY 
- AUGUSTUS OWSLEY STANLEY 


Augustus Owsley Stanley has been governor of Kentucky, con- 
gressman and senator. The selection which follows was arranged 
from a speech delivered by Senator Stanley in Illinois and printed 
by request in the Congressional Record. 


With the passing of the Roman Empire the mastery 
of the world passed from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the shores of the Baltic and for a thousand 
years the arbiters of human destiny have all sprung from 
the loins of a Scandinavian warrior, and the subjects of 
these princes, whether as Franks upon the banks of the 
Seine, Saxons amidst the green hills of old England, 
or marauding pirates from the wilds of Friesland, have 
been dominated and inspired both in peace and in war 
by one master passion, the maintenance inviolate of their 
personal independence, a jealous and eternal love of 
liberty. 

It was to preserve this birthright of liberty that the 
first pilgrims to America welcomed persecution and exile, 
the solitude and the perils of the wilderness, famine, 
and pestilence, penury and death. From England and 
from France and from Germany men fled from an in- 
tolerable oppression they were unable either to resist 
or endure and the eastern shores of the new continent 
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were dotted by colonies of exiles scattered from the 
Florida keys to the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

For a century and a half these hardy heroes struggled 
against British tyranny until the final outbreak came 
and Washington and Jefferson, Madison and Monroe 
and our other illustrious forefathers took the simple 
citizen endowed as he was with his inherent and inalien- 
able rights, clothed him with all power and authority, 
crowned him with the ballot and gave to him as the 
charter of his liberty the glorious Constitution, without 
parallel among the institutions of the past, the incom- 
parable model for the emulation of the free peoples of 
the future. 

But let me repeat, the fountain, the source of all 
authority in the Republic was the citizen. Precincts, 
counties, states were established for the eternal im- 
munity of the property and personal rights of the citi- 
zen from the despotic, sumptuary sway of a centralized 
government. 

Wise and patriotic men of all political parties today 
are vividly conscious of the fact that we stand at 
this hour upon the edge of an abyss, that we are in 
danger of losing the autonomy of the State, the destruc- 
tion of which means the destruction of the liberty of 
the citizen and of the life of the Republic. We are 
not concerned now with the mooted question of State 
sovereignty, we are not contending for the right of the 
State to secede, but for the right of the State to exist. 

Sumptuary bills are introduced in Congress by the 
bale. Fifteen thousand in the present Congress alone. 
Bills to fix the price and control the distribution of 
lumber and coal, to regulate the making or marketing 
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of cloth or grain, to censor, supervise, stop or cure 
baseball, horse-racing, moving pictures and the social 
evils. Bills to inspect, operate or regulate the butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker. Nobody escapes, 
everything in the moral, industrial and commercial 
world is to be owned, operated, supervised or censored, 
from the birth of a baby to the burial of a corpse. 
Don’t talk to me about panics and depressions. The 
business of America is not panicky, it is paralyzed. 
We are nagging and breaking the brave heart and san- ~ 
guine spirit of American enterprise. Its mighty limbs 
are bound by the departmental red tape of well meaning 
but misguided paternalism, subtle, suffocating and re- 
sistless as the coils of a boa constrictor. Every business 
man finds an inspector at his elbow, a Federal sleuth 
at his heels. Houses are searched, homes outraged, 
and the public highways dappled with the blood of un- 
offending citizens by a multitude of agents and inspec- 
tors ignorant and indifferent to the law of the land 
and the rights of the citizen. 

What is liberty? It is the right of every man 
to do that which he wills provided he infringes not 
the equal freedom of every other man. What is des- 
potism? It is the invasion of those rights and privileges 
which are inherent and inalienable, privileges which are 
not enjoyed by the grace of governments but by the 
grace of God. 

There is the despotism of monarchy and there is the 
despotism of the majority, with this difference, that the 
despotism of the majority is infinitely more unendurable 
than the wanton exercise of the same powers by a single 
individual, Against such a despotism of the majority 
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stands the institution our forefathers gave us, the 
Sovereign State. It is the tower of refuge, freedom’s 
last and sacred sanctuary against Federal oppression. 

And behold the forces now assembling for the over- 
throw of this citadel. Look at the government agents, 
deputies and inspectors. From a hundred or so a few 
years ago they are now swelled to thirty thousand. 
They tread upon each other’s heels at every turn and 
corner, more numberless and pernicious than the fleas 
and frogs of Egypt. They have assumed the ominous 
proportions of a pestilence, destructive of the finest 
thing in the life of the Republic, the individuality and 
the independence of the citizen. 

Will history repeat itself? When Charles I at- 
tempted to seize illegally the bodies of five members 
of Parliament it precipitated a civil war and the foolish 
king lost his head. When Bourbon despots got the rep- 
rehensible habit of handing billet-doux to some conven- 
ient pimp or pander and forthwith some hapless soul 
found himself in a dungeon wondering why he was there 
and how he was to get out, “the mud one day took 
fire, the tattered rag became a banner,” and all Paris 
moving against the royal prison razed it to the ground 
and chopped off the head of the sceptered fool who had 
peopled it with misery and despair. 

The charter of our liberties was given us by the 
ragged continental soldiers who fought and died to save 
us from a bigot’s sumptuary sway. For this glorious 
Republic of Sovereign States heroes have reddened a 
hundred fields of fame and with their precious blood 
incarnadined the seas. The inheritance has descended 
to us. We are bone of their bone and flesh of their 
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flesh. They fought against centralized power in the 
hands of an individual, we shall fight it in the hands 
of a majority. Our Constitution guarantees to us a 
central government with certain delegated powers and 
a Sovereign State government in which inheres all other 
powers. They are trying to rob us of it. The fight 
is on. Let us highly resolve that we will not surrender, 
that we will not betray the palladium of our liberties, 
And let us inscribe upon our banner where all the. 
world may see: 


“The Constitution, it must and shall be preserved.” 


SAM DAVIS 


BY 
MALCOLM R. PATTERSON 


Malcolm Rice Patterson was governor of Tennessee from 1907 
to 1911. When the statue of Sam Davis which stands on the 
Capitol grounds was dedicated, Governor Patterson received it 
with the following address: 

How sweet it is to live. How hard it is to die. 
What efforts do we make to ward off the end? How we 
struggle with heart and brain for existence. How we 
ply the oar blades in those frail barks that hold mor- 
tality, and resist as long as we can, the onward sweep 
of those strange waters which the poet calls “The river 
of death!” But whether we will or not our boats sail 
out on the mystic sea and from out of the darkness 
never a light is seen. 

Did this young man want to die as he stood there like 
a god of day and saw the dangling noose, the mark of in- 
famy, civilization’s badge of barbarism? His mind was 
clear, the blood of youth was leaping and coursing 
through his veins, life was before him and the world 
was around him with its unknown sorrows and untasted 
joys. Mother and home and loved ones were not far 
away, but he gave them all for his honor and looked 
death square in the face without a murmur and without 
a tremor. 

How can I speak of this young man and his death? 
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What power can come to me to tell of the pathos, the 
deep meaning of it all? It is above and beyond the 
power of words. It rises from earth and reaches heaven. 
As looking upon the restless billows of the ocean, or 
the blue of the sky, the mind cannot formulate its mus- 
ings or express the thoughts that are stirred, but falls 
back weary, dejected, mystified, and all the philosophers 
of the world, all the cults, all our faith cannot help 
us to understand. But the sea and the sky are so_ 
familiar that only once and anon do their mysteries 
come upon us with profound and conscious force, ac- 
centuating our smallness in the divine plan, leaving 
us like children in the dark without a hand to guide. 

So it is with the life and death of Sam Davis. They 
are familiar to every school boy in Tennessee, the theme 
of orators and the subjects of verse. But at last when 
the mind, chaste of all fugitive thoughts and purged 
of all grossness, views the scaffold and the rope, we 
see at our very doors a scene which for human grandeur 
and sublimity reaches the ultimate of human concep- 
tion, and which in the sweep of years will grow to yet 
more splendid proportions. 

No one with brush, or chisel, or pen, with thought, 
or tongue of eloquence, is able to reach the heights 
which this boy trod when he gave his innocent young 
life that day. Blind Homer, who sang the story of 
Troy, Milton, who told of the loss of Paradise, Shakes- 
peare, who sounded every depth and touched every shore 
at humanity, Dante, and all the other masters can 
nothing add and nothing take from the simple majesty 
that clothed the death of Davis. 

On Calvary, the Son of God died with cruel nails 
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driven through his quivering flesh, and a crown of 
thorns pressing down upon his agonized brow. Since 
then the cross has been the Christian’s sign in every 
land; and which of us has the right to say of Him who 
created the earth and sky and every living thing on 
land and sea, whose mysteries baffle, but whose Provi- 
dence is over all, that He could give the Son of Mary 
to teach men: how to live, but could not give this son of 
Tennessee to teach men how to die? 

This spot will be sacred evermore to those who love 
the pure, the true, the brave, for it is dedicated to 
the knightly tenants of the soul. Let mothers bring 
their children here to learn the story of his young life 
and truimphant death, to know that brave men really 
never die, that truth is worth more than gold, that honor 
is more precious than life. Let those of us who have 
put on armor, met in the shock of life’s conflict, 
dealt and received wounds, now gather at this shrine, 
forget the petty rivalries which gnaw at the soul and 
fetter the pinions of noble aspirations, and at the 
feet of Sam Davis remember that we too are Tennes- 
seans, that here we meet on common ground, and from 
this holy precinct let us go to forgive and forget. With 
his memory and its pervading inspiration let us face 
the future and bring to the service of our state and 
country a higher measure of responsibility, deeper and 
truer conceptions of duty. 

In the name of Tennessee, illustrious in peace and in 
war, whose star has shone resplendently in the glorious 
canopy of the Union for more than a century of time, 
and whose luster is undimmed by the passing of years, 
I receive the statue of her Soldier Boy. 
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I speak for every living man who wore the gray, 
whose sands of life are running swift and low, and to 
whose ears soon the last command will come to pitch 
his tent on the silent fields and wait for the resurrection 
morning; I speak for the dead that lie and molder in 
their graves from the Potomac to the southern seas, 
whose names may be forgotten, but whose deeds will 
live in song and story until the waves of time shall break 
upon the deathless shore. 

But when I speak of these, let me recall—for we 
should never forget those rare women of elder days who 
bore the bravest sons the world has ever seen, typified 
by this sainted mother who brought this, her first-born, 
into the world, who heard his first weak cry, who nour- 
ished him at her breast and crooned the lullaby which 
hushed him to slumberland, whose spirit long ago joined 
her boy in Paradise and rests with him in eternal bowers 
of bliss and shares with him the smile of the living 
God. tan. s 


THE SINKING OF THE TITANIC 


BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD 


“Fra Elbertus,” as he was familiarly known by his many 
friends, was a noted journalist, author and orator, head of the 
Roycrofters of East Aurora, New York. In connection with this 
selection it is interesting to remember that Mr. Hubbard went to 
his watery grave with his wife beside him on the torpedoed 
Lusitania. 


It is a clear cold night of a thousand stars. The 
date, Sunday, April 14,1912. The place off Cape Race, 
that cemetery of the sea. Suddenly a silence has come. 
The engines have stopped—the great iron heart of the 
ship has ceased to beat. 

The few on deck and some peering out of the port- 
holes see a great white mass go gliding by. 

“An iceberg,” some one cries. 

Eyes peer, ears listen, startled minds wait. <A half 
minute goes by. Then the great ship groans as her 
keel grates and grinds. She reels, rocks, struggles, as 
if to free herself from a titanic grasp. 

Then the steam is shut off. The siren whistles cleave 
and saw the frosty air. In the lull of the screaming 
sirens, the hoarse voice of the captain is heard calling 
through a megaphone from the bridge: 

“My men, remember you are Britons! Man the life- 
boats, women and children first.” 

Women are loath to get into the boats. Officers 
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seize and half lift and force them in. Mother arms 
reach out to take the little ones. Parentage and owner- 
ship are lost sight of. 

John Jacob Astor half forces his wife into a life- 
boat. She submits, but much against her will. He 
climbs over and takes a seat by her. It is a ruse 
to get her in. He kisses her tenderly, stands up, 
steps gently out and gives his place to a woman. 

“Tl meet you in New York,” cries Colonel Astor . 
as the boat pulls out. 

“Help that woman in,” shouts an officer. Two 
sailors seize Mrs. Straus. She struggles, frees her- 
self and proudly says, “No, not I. I will not leave 
my husband. All these years we have traveled together, 
and shall we part now? No—our fate is one.” 

*See,”’ she cries as if to change the subject. ‘“There 
is a woman getting into a life-boat with her baby. 
She has no wraps.” Mrs. Straus tears off her fur-lined 
robe and places it tenderly around the woman and the 
innocently-sleeping babe. The ship is slowly settling by 
the head. The decks are at a vicious angle. The icy 
waters are full of struggling people. Those still on 
board climb from deck to deck. The dark waters fol- 
low after them, angry, savage, relentless. The decks 
are almost perpendicular. The people hang by the rails. 

Suddenly a terrific explosion occurs. The ship’s 
Boilers have burst. The last lights go out. Then that 
great iron monster slips, slides, glides, down, down into 
the sea. 

Where once this great ship grandly floated, there now 
lies a mass of wreckage, the struggles of the dying, and 
the black, all-enfolding night. Overhead the thousand 
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stars shine with a brightness unaccustomed. They have 
beheld sights and scenes like these before. What is the 
sinking of an unsinkable ship, when you have seen 
galleys galore go down to their death in a mad mass, 
armadas tossed and destroyed, whole cities engulfed, na- 
tions wither and perish, and all the pride and pomp of 
circumstance laid low? 

Ah, by the breath of the north wind, and his allies, 
the rocks, the ice, and the rushing, lashing, angry ocean, 
Man is not master of this planet yet. 

Col. Astor, I congratulate you that as your mouth 
was stopped with the brine of the sea, so were stopped 
the mouths of the carpers and the critics with the dust 
of your tomb. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Straus, I envy you the rich 
legacy of love and loyalty left to your children and 
grand-children. You knew how to do three great things, 
how to live, how to love, and how to die. 

Archie Butt, the gloss and glitter of your spangled 
uniform were pure gold. You died the gallant gentle- 
man that you were. All America is proud of you. 

William T. Stead, you were a writer, a speaker, a 
doer of the word. You proved your case, and sealed 
the brief with your heart’s blood. And, as your face 
looked for the last time at the twinkling, shining stars 
in heaven, God said in pardonable pride to Gabriel, 
“Here comes a man.” 

And so all you I know, and all the thousand and half- 
thousand more I did not know, passed out of this earth- 
life into the unknown on the unforgetting tide. You 
were sacrificed to the greedy goddess of Luxury and her 
consort the demon of Speed. Was it worth the while? 
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Who can say? The great lessons of life are learned 
only in tears and blood. 

You are now beyond the reach of praise or blame. 
Flattery touches you not. Medals for heroism—how 
cheap the gilt, how paltry the pewter. We have graved 
your names on the tablets of love and memory. 

Your life work is ended. You are now at rest. You 
have drunk of the waters of Lethe. You are rocked 
in the cradle of the Deep. We hold out our hands and 
cry, “Hail and farewell, Till we meet again.” 


SOUTHERN SPIRIT 


BY 
GRADY AND TAYLOR 


Arranged from speeches made at different times by Henry Grady 
and Robert L. Taylor. 

It is now just fifty years since the ragged remnants of 
the armies who wore the gray surrendered to the victori- 
ous legions who wore the blue, and in the gloom of defeat, 
left the firing line to rebuild their homes and to restore 
their ruined country. At the close of the dreadful 
struggle the South was a charred and blackened desert, 
with scarcely a schoolhouse or church left, and with 
every home in mourning. Her towns were heaps of 
ashes, her fields were stained with blood, but the ragged 
remnants went to work, they volunteered for life in the 
armies of enterprise and industry, determined to re- 
trieve in peace the wealth and power they had lost in 
war. 

This Southland of ours has been led from desolation 
into plenty, from poverty into substance, from passion 
into reason, and from estrangement into love. It has 
brought harvests from the ashes, raised up homes from 
our ruins, and has touched its scarred fields all over 
with beauty and plenty. 

If it be given to man to read the human heart and 
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plumb the quicksands of human ambition, I know he 
will be stirred when he reflects upon what the sons of 
this Southland have endured. Shoulder to shoulder they 
have fought through revolutions, side by side they have 
fallen on the field of battle, and, brothers even in death, 
have rested in common graves. 

Hand clasped in hand, they have enjoyed victory to- 
gether, and together reaped in honor and dignity the 
fruits of their triumph. Heart locked in heart, they 
have stood undaunted in the desolation of defeat, and, 
fortified by unfailing comradeship, have wrought glad- 
ness and peace from the tumult and bitterness of de- 
spair. No king that ever sat on a throne, though backed 
by autocratic power, would have dared to subject his 
kingdom to the strain that our prostrate, impoverished 
and helpless South has been subjected to. Every son 
in this land of Dixie knows that whatever he does in 
honor shall deepen, and whatever he does in dishonor 
shall dim the luster of the shining record made by our 
fathers in bravery and endurance. 

If I were a sculptor, I would chisel from the marble 
my ideal of a hero. I would make it the figure of a 
Southern youth, sacrificing his hopes and his life on the 
altar of his country, and I would carve on its pedestal 
the name of Sam Davis. 

If I were a painter, I would make the canvas elo- 
quent with the deeds of the bravest people who ever 
lived, whose proud spirit no power can ever conquer, 
and whose loyalty and devotion to home and free govern- 
ment no tyrant can ever crush. I would write under 
the picture—“Dixie.” 

If I were a poet, I would melt the world to tears 
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with the pathos of my song. I would touch the heart of 
humanity with the mournful threnody of the wrongs 
and the woes of our Southland. I would weave the 
cotton blossom and the goldenrod into garlands of 
glory for this Southland, the land of martyrs and mem- 
ories, the cradle of heroes, the nursery of liberty. 

Tortured in dungeons and murdered on scaffolds, 
robbed of the fruits of their sweat and toil, scourged 
by famine and plundered by the avarice of heartless 
power, driven like the leaves of autumn before the keen 
winter winds, this sturdy race of Dixie’s sons and 
daughters have become princes and lords in every land 
where merit is the measure of the man. 

Where is the battlefield that has not been glorified 
by Southern courage and baptized with Southern blood? 
And where is the free country whose councils have not 
been strengthened by her brains and whose wealth has 
not been increased by her brawn? 

Wherever the flag of war flutters, the spirit of South- 
ern chivalry is there, whether it be Washington leading 
the forces at Monmouth, Sam Houston crushing the 
armies of Santa Anna, or Davy Crockett courting death 
at the Alamo; whether it be Andrew Jackson at New 
Orleans, or Stonewall Jackson at Chancellorsville, 
whether it be Robert E. Lee in the saddle riding like a 
god of war into the thickest of the fight at Gettysburg, 
it is the same intrepid, unconquerable spirit of sublime 
courage which flows like a stream of inspiration from the 
heart of Dixie to fire the souls of the world’s greatest 
leaders and to burn forever on the altars of liberty. 

This same irresistible spirit has ever been present, 
shaping the destiny of our Republic. 
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It warmed the heart of Alexander Stephens, whose 
brain was a mighty loom which wove tapestries of 
glory for America and for mankind. It inspired the 
souls of Joel Chandler Harris and Thomas Nelson Page, 
whose dreams will linger in literature forever. 

It lighted up the brain of Sidney Lanier who broke 
out in songs sweeter than the song of the nightingale. 
It kindled the soul of Eugene Field into flame, and like 
an angel of light from the realms of dreams, he swept 
the strings of Dixie’s harp, and lo! the whole world 
thrilled with its melody. His body is now dust, but his 
spirit lives. 

I would rather be a Southerner and be the humblest 
among those who have given hope to the hopeless and 
happiness to the distressed of my race, than to live in 
_ history as a conqueror with my hands stained with inno- 
cent blood. I would rather have my name written among 
those who have loved their fellow man than to wear 
the laurels that encircled the brow of the Iron Prince. 

I would rather sleep in some quiet churchyard, un- 
known and unremembered save by those in whose 
hearts I have scattered seeds of kindness, and upon 
whose lips I have conjured smiles of joy, than to be 
confined in a sarcophagus of gold, with desolate homes 
as my monuments, and with widows and orphans as liv- 
ing witnesses of my glory. 


UNCLE SAM 
ANONYMOUS 


Away back yonder in the dying hours of the eight- 
eenth century, when monarchs held their sway beyond 
the seas, and when the spirit of revolution had sounded 
the tocsin of war upon our shores, there strode out 
from the flame and smoke of Bunker Hill a colossal 
figure that stood on the horizon of human hope, casting 
his shadow around the world. His eagle-like visage 
was surmounted with a bell crowned plug hat of fur, 
and his chin whiskers swept down like the tail of a 
comet over a vest bespangled with stars; his claw- 
hammer coat was as blue as the sky, and his tight fit- 
ting pantaloons of red and white stripes were held down 
with straps under his boots. The earth trembled under 
his tread, and the angels named him Uncle Sam. 

He was the embodiment of a universal dream which 
had played dimly and fitfully through ages of slumber- 
ing liberty. He was the culmination of a world’s ideal. 
Behind his high resolve, was the yearning of cen- 
turies, and from his falcon eye flashed the fierceness of 
a warring god. His mission was one of deepest tragedy, 
to smite with equality’s sword the armed and brazen 
front of Tyranny. Through the long, long years democ- 
racy had dwelt only in the heart of man, but now it 
had suddenly leaped to his brain and was becoming 
vital with method and force. The principle of man’s 
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equality is as old as history, but how feebly has it mani- 
fested itself. Its radiance glinted for a moment on the 
spears of Alexander’s soldiers in the burning desert, 
when their god-like king disdainfully cast upon the sand 
the last cup of water which might have preserved his life 
because there was not enough for every man. It fluttered 
with awful prophesy in Caesar’s victorious banners on 
the fateful plains of Pharsalia when the remnant of his 
diminished legions, drawn from the common people, 
marched forth to shatter Pompey’s mighty host, rep- 
resenting the wealth, aristocracy, and power of Rome. 
It sank into the blackest night amid the bloody orgies 
of Nero’s reign, and through the turbulent ages that 
followed, it flickered but dimly. In Shakespeare’s dramas 
it found matchless tongues to sing to the very stars 
the dire deeds of heartless monarchs. It haloed the 
immortal Cromwell’s head, and shone with warning above 
the death warrant of Charles the First; but the great 
Cromwell could not bequeath his spirit to those who 
followed him, so kings vaulted to the human saddle and 
rode again, rode madly into the eighteenth century 
and on into the twilight of its evening. 

As this widely scattered caravan of kings and caval- 
cade of lords moved on to that epoch-making period, 
they smiled at the audacity of our gaunt hero looming 
above the discords of battle. Victory had not yet 
settled upon him, but determination that never yields 
had measured itself in the length of his firm-set jaws; 
and had these mighty rulers been wise astrologers they 
could have read a fearful prophecy from the stars that 
sprinkled his garments. 

Sad was the plight of mankind on that uncommon 
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day as Uncle Sam, a new figure of the ages, was 
straightening himself in the thunder of battle to begin 
his march into history. 

The divine right of kings seemed as fixed as the stars. 
The cold glory of imperial crowns lighted the skies of 
the fading century, while the darkness of poverty and 
misery fell in the shadow of every throne. The doctrine 
of equality was the essence of treason, and political 
dungeons, like black cancers, disfigured the fair bosom 
of the earth. But a new era was about to dawn. 

On the wings of imagination let us go back one hun- 
dred and thirty years, and, standing with Uncle Sam 
on the crest of Bunker Hill, we may look upon the most 
remarkable array of characters ever born in a single 
age. There is Washington in the forty-third year of 
his life, standing in the foreground, as indeed, he must 
forever stand; and by his side is Jefferson, thirty-two 
years old, yet compassing in his brain the eternal chart 
of human rights and all the principles of popular gov- 
ernment. 

Alexander Hamilton, still in his teens, is rising, bril- 
liant as a star, to meet Jefferson in a clash of ideas that 
will shake the new republic to its center. 

Beyond the ocean we see the young nobleman, La- 
fayette, moving in the splendor of the French Court. 
He too, is still in his teens, but in his soul the Titans 
of liberty are holding council, and we shall see him again 
riding in the belt of flame, which shall encircle the fields 
of Yorktown. Benjamin Franklin, the nestor of wis- 
dom and philosophy in the new world, has already 
coaxed the lightning from the storm clouds and winged 
his name with electricity. 
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Playing about the doors of a Southern home is 
Andrew Jackson, eight years old; his hair is coarse, his 
face is thin, but his deep-set eyes are the windows of 
courage. 

On a far away island in the Mediterranean, where 
tall mountains rise up to pour their cataracts into the 
sea, and where the kneeling hills are sweet with the fra- 
grance of flowering vines, behold the young Napoleon, a 
child at his mother’s knee. Pensive and silent, he is not 
like other men. Mark him well, for from the brain un- 
folded behind that pallid brow shall spring an empire. 
Look wonderingly on those little feet, for they are al- 
ready setting forth for that summit of renown where 
but two men have left their footprints since the flight 
of time began. Think not upon him only as the tyrant 
which prejudice and jealous history shall paint him, 
for when that delicate hand shall grasp the sword that is 
yet unmolded, its might will smite the walls of patriot’s 
prisons, and the doors of their dungeons shall fly open. 

What a troop of actors are moving behind the scenes 
in ill-fated France, where the curtain is soon to rise 
on the maddest tragedy in the annals of men! 

Young Louis the Sixteenth is not dreaming of the 
guillotine and the lime pit; and his beautiful queen recks 
not that her fair head shall be chopped from her 
shoulders. 

The lion-hearted Mirabeau is only twenty-six and 
his giant intellect has not yet settled to the task of in- 
spiring the French Revolution. 

Robespierre is only seventeen, and his name is not 
yet the synonym of horror. 

The mountains and hills and valleys and lakes and 
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rivers of Scotland are not yet made immortal in song 
and story, for that babe of four years toddling in the 
shadow of old “Ben Lomond” is Walter Scott, and 
that boy of sixteen whistling up and down the “bonny 
banks of Ayr,” is Robert Burns. 

Such were the conditions of the earth in the year 
of our Lord 1776. The American Revolution continued 
seven years with unabated fury, until, Uncle Sam was 
left alone in the prize ring of war the champion fighter 
of the world. 

In the short space of our national life we have 
wrought miracles of invention and discovery which have 
revolutionized the world and advanced civilization a 
thousand years in a single century. The vast wilderness 
has melted away, and now the new continent swings 
between the seas like a huge and beautiful hanging 
garden, the home, the sanctuary, the hospitable estab- 
lishment of Uncie Sam. 


VIVE LA MARINE 


Adapted from several sources, mainly from a speech by Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn delivered in Boston and a description in Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. 


On the twenty-fifth of May, 1918, the Germans broke 
through the French position at Chemin des Dames. Day 
by day they came nearer to Paris until only thirty-nine 
miles separated them from their goal, A few days more 
and Paris would be within reach of their guns. Paris, the 
very heart of France, more to French people than merely 
the capital of their country. Paris, the nerve center 
of the railroad system, the seat of the war industries; 
Paris, in danger of conquest by a brutal invader drunk 
with lust and victory. But they were not afraid, these 
superb men and women of France. Though they felt 
in their faces the very breath of the approaching beast 
they calmly and resolutely faced whatever destiny might 
bring. But there was a deep gloom in their hearts 
and dire forebodings. ‘They had buried over a million 
of their sons, brothers, fathers. They were bleeding 
from a million wounds and more. They said, ‘We will 
fight to the last drop of our blood, but alas, our strength 
is ebbing. Where can we look for aid? The British 
have just suffered a crushing defeat; the Italians are at 
bay on their own soil; the Russians have collapsed; 
our troops are in retreat and the Americans are not 
ready.” 
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Then suddenly, out of the gloom flashed the lightning 
of a new sword, the sharp and valiant sword of Uncle 
Sam, the sword that had never known defeat. A divi- 
sion of United States Marines was rushed to the front 
as a desperate measure to stop the gap where flesh and 
blood, even when assisted by French heroism, seemed 
incapable of further resistance. They went in trucks, 
cattle cars, in any possible way, crowded together like 
sardines. For days they had little food and less sleep. 
When they arrived the French command ordered them 
to retire, but they and their brave general wouldn’t 
hear of it. With little care for battle order or strategy 
they stormed ahead, right through the midst of a re- 
treating French division, yelling like wild Indians, ar- 
dent, young, irresistible in their fury of battle. ‘Don’t 
go that way,” shouted the Frenchmen. “There are 
Boches with machine guns.” ‘That’s where we want to 
go,” yelled the Yanks, “that’s where we have come three 
thousand miles to go.” And go they did, into the very 
teeth of the deadly machine guns. They fought like 
demons with utter, reckless bravery. A score of times 
they were beaten but didn’t know it. They fought 
on, and at last, the Germans gave way before them, 
swayed, broke, fell back. The Marines went on driv- 
ing the Boches before them, dazed, incredulous. Eight 
thousand went into that fighting, six thousand and two 
hundred of them were hit, but they stopped the Hun. 

Then Paris sent for them to bestow its thanks. 
It was the Fourth of July. They paraded; the most 
thrilling parade perhaps the world has ever seen. Have 
you heard how the Marines who carried the Stars and 
Stripes that day were chosen? There were three thou- 
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sand of them, wounded, but able to get about and pining 
to get back to the front. A general spoke to them. 
He told them they had already done all that could be 
asked, but that another service was needed, a task that 
maybe only a few would survive. He asked for volun- 
teers and twenty-six hundred stepped forward from 
their ranks. Twenty-six hundred out of three thousand. 
The others couldn’t, they were on crutches. Then the 
general told them the new task was to march through 
the streets of Paris on Independence Day and receive 
the thanks of the city. 

The sidewalks were packed solidly with people. The 
pavements were carpeted with flowers. A whole nation 
was showering gratitude. The farther the procession 
advanced the noisier grew the gladsome crowds. Then 
they caught sight of the standard with the gold letters 
“United States Marines.” ‘Vive la Marine!” they 
shouted. It swelled and echoed. It raced ahead. Chil- 
dren broke through the guards and pressed roses into 
the soldiers’ hands. The papers complained that they 
glanced neither to right nor left, but marched doggedly 
on with set, determined faces. How could they look 
otherwise? Their jaws were clenched to keep back the 
blinding tears. Someone loved them; everybody loved 
them, the United States Marines who had saved Paris. 
Perhaps, too, they thought of those lonely graves back 
there in the woods, of the hastily constructed crosses 
that marked the real heroes, the ones who most deserved 
this loving recognition. At any rate they marched 
steadily on, eyes front, elbow touching elbow, every head 
in line, very foot in step, tramp, tramp, while the drums 
beat and the banners fluttered in the breeze. After the 
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parade they were feted and entertained and then they 
went back. Back to the roar and din of battle, back 
to the grime and filth of trenches, back to the grim 
menace of impending death. 

They played their part in the great advance that 
commenced on July eighteenth, when Foch began his 
great series of victories, but their day of days was that 
first day of June. It was on the first day of June, 
1918, that the United States Marines stopped the onrush 
of the Hun and ended Germany’s last chance to win 
the war. 

France knows the truth and France has generously 
acknowledged the debt, and on that glorious Independ- 
ence Day, she heaped upon the marching heroes the 
emblems of her gratitude. But what of us at home? 
Shall we forget? We may forget the many sad fare- 
wells, the growing list of casualties, the aching hearts 
of American mothers, the dead we could not bury, but 
let us not forget the brave men who met the Germans 
that day near Meaux and turned the tide of war. “Vive 
la Marine!” They stopped the Hun, they beat him back, 
they broke the spell of his advance, they saved Paris. 
And saving Paris they saved France, and saving France 
they saved the world. 


THE WEAVER’S PATTERN 


An editorial in the Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 


The weaver’s pattern is laid down for him by the 
head weaver, the pattern of dull shades or rare blendings 
of colors. The warp, with its two sets of threads, is 
strung from beam to beam and the threaded shuttles 
lie at hand. On the card before him is the picture 
pattern of his work. 

And the weaver sits at the loom and throws the 
shuttles with their wound bobbins and presses underfoot 
the varying treadles that lift and drop the close-strung 
beams whose alternating strands catch the flying woof 
into its web. Sometimes the pattern is a simple one, 
and he sees it reproduce itself under his skilful casts. 
But oftener the design is intricate, with a right and a 
wrong side, of which the latter only is revealed to him, 
while the other smooth and beautiful surface is hidden 
until the end is reached and the loom gives up its finished 
product. 

Then the weaver beholds his work in its fruition 
and knows how slovenly have been his casts or how 
exquisitely he has wrought, and is shamed with his fail- 
ure or thrilled with the beauty of the texture, the glory 
of accomplishment and the praise of the head weaver. 

Life is a loom and we are the weavers; the strong, 
sweet principles of truth and honesty and justice 
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are the warp, and our thought and deeds—carried to 
and fro in the swiftly moving shuttles—make up the 
woof; and the woven web is the life eternal. For the 
master weaver is the Lord of Love, and He sets the 
patterns, simple or complex, according to our ability, 
and lays the formula before us, and leaves us to our 
task. Ours is to spoil the web or weave it into tran- 
scendent beauty. 

And all day long, and far into the moonless nights 
we are weaving at the web in the quiet of our homes, 
in the tread-mills of trade, under the shelter of the 
sanctuary, out where the “white lights” lure, in the 
narrow paths of faith, on the broad highways of pleas- 
ure and depravity—always we are weaving, weaving. 
The Master gave us a clean, strong warp, and into it we 
throw the golden thread of a loving deed or the blackened 
strand of our evil thoughts. Fast and with never a stop 
the shuttles fly back and forth, carrying each time a 
thread for the woof. 

That is their part; it is for us to see how the bobbins 
are wound, if the colors are clear and the strands un- 
sullied; and it is for us so to make the cast into the 
warp that there may be no snarls or broken ends 
to mar the pattern that grows, thread by thread, upon 
the other side. 

And when the task is finished, when the last treadle 
has been trodden under heel and the last shuttle sent 
singing to its goal and the great loom stands silent— 
what then? 

Then the Master Weaver comes out of the shadows 
beside us and looses the web from the beams that hold 
it, and spreads it out with its hidden pattern revealed. 
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And we see, with a throb of terror or a flash of ecstasy 
the life we have lived, the web we have woven, after the 
similitude of our own base or high ideals. 

And that web is the witness by which we shall be 
condemned or justified when the jar of the loom of 
life has been changed into the music of the waiting 
spheres where the dawn of eternity breaks. 

For the Master Weaver looking on the web and finding 
it smooth and unsnarled and the pattern like a beauti- 
ful Mosaic of blended colors, shall say: ‘Well done; 
enter thou into the joy of our Lord.” Or, seeing the 
woven fabric blurred with tangles and dimmed with 
soil, He will whisper in sorrow: “Pass on into the 
shadows—you spoiled your pattern.” 

And there will be darkness and a great loneliness, 
and the only sounds will be the haunting rack of a 
carelessly trodden treadle, or the click of a shuttle we 
threw awry. These we will hear always, like accusing 
voices out of the abyss of the past; and they will take 
unto themselves a rhythm of speech that echoes the 
Master’s words: “You have spoiled your pattern.” 


WOODROW WILSON 


BY 
MALCOLM R. PATTERSON 


From an address delivered by Ex. Gov. Patterson at the Memo- 
rial Exercises in honor of President Wilson, at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Memphis, Tennessee, February 6, 1924. 


A monarch of the forest has fallen and there is 
mourning in the land. The spirit of Woodrow Wilson 
has gone to the undiscovered country. 

The fittest day for one like him to die was on Sunday, 
the day suggestive of peace and rest. It was for a 
world-wide peace and rest from war that he dedicated 
his life, and for these he strove to the end. 

He did not live to see the full fruition of his labors 
and his hopes, neither does the blossom which falls 
away, after it has caught within its heart and nourished 
the germ of a richer life to come. 

But as the perfect fruit could never be without the 
bloom, so peace on earth can never be unless its roots 
are struck deep in the soil of Christian faith and purpose, 
enriched and made fallow by the life and death of 
Wilson. 

He was truly a minister of justice, an apostle of 
freedom ordained by God to guide mankind out of the 
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dark tempestuous seas of passion to the ports of light 
and safety. 

Great was the task and great the man to perform 
it. 

And he did not fail any more than the seed fails when 
its birth pangs are over. 

It matters not to his eternal fame that the harsh notes 
of discordant forces arose and assailed him. 

Calumny did not spare Washington, Christ was 
crucified by His enemies, and Wilson will tower in un- 
diminished stature like a great rock in a weary land, 
his colossal figure limned against the sky when his de- 
tractors are forgotten and their censuring voices be- 
come inaudible in the onward sweep of the centuries. 

Is the still cold body lying there in Washington all 
that is left of the man and the leader of men? Did the 
giant brain, the indomitable and aspiring spirit perish 
when the last fleeting breath departed? 

Surely somewhere there has been a reincarnation and 
in mansions above the immortal part of Woodrow 
Wilson walks with the just, and finds communion in the 
academic groves with those like him who were not born 
to die. 

What Wilson did and tried to do is one of the price- 
less heritages of the republic, and what he said and what 
he wrote have embellished the English language and in- 
creased the height and breadth of human thought. 

He offered his life as a definition and example of 
exalted service, gave to mankind fresh views and ardor 
for liberty, and advanced among the nations the honor 


and renown of his country. 
In a crisis of human affairs, when a turning of the 
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scale meant weal or woe for millions, Wilson as 
president of the United States stood 


“On fortune’s crowning slope, 
The pillar of a people’s hope 
The center of a world’s desire.” 


In death, the world he tried to save does not and will 
not forget him. 

Millions will follow him in spirit to his last resting 
place and scatter the flowers of affection and memory 
on the mound above his sleeping form, for Wilson, too, 
strove for others, like his Master, and like his Master 
died in his work. 

“T am ready,” the soul of Woodrow Wilson answered 
to the knocking of the angel at his chamber door, and 
he was ready. 

Americans have many names to conjure with to point 
the way to duty and discover the lost of national honor. 

Washington and Lincoln taught men how to live, and 
now comes Wilson, to teach men how to die. 

Washington carved this republic out with his sword, 
Lincoln saved it and Wilson has sounded its name and 
borne its fame to earth’s remotest bounds. 


RECENT PRIZE WINNERS 


RECENT PRIZE WINNERS 


The speeches in this section have been used 
in declamation contests for the past fifteen 
years with great success. They are the utter- 
ances of modern orators, many of whom are 
still living. 
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ADDRESS ON IRISH-AMERICAN DAY 


BY 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR 


Delivered by Governor Taylor at the Tennessee Centennial, 
Sept. 21, 1897. See page 8. 


If I were a sculptor, I would chisel from the marble 
my ideal of a hero. I would make it the figure of an 
Irishman, sacrificing his hopes and his life on the altar 
of his country, and I would carve on its pedestal the 
name of Emmet. 

If I were a painter, I would make the canvas eloquent 
with the deeds of the bravest people who ever lived, 
whose proud spirit no power can ever conquer, and 
whose loyalty and devotion to the home of free govern- 
ment, no tyrant can ever crush; and I would write under 
the picture, “Ireland.” 

If I were a poet, I would melt the world to tears with 
the pathos of my song. I would touch the heart of 
humanity with the mournful threnody of Ireland’s 
wrongs and Erin’s woes. 

Tortured in dungeons and murdered on scaffolds, 
robbed of the fruits of their sweat and toil, driven like 
the leaves of autumn before the keen winter winds, these 
sturdy sons and daughters of Erin have been scattered 
over the face of the earth, homeless only in the land 
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of their nativity, but princes and lords in every other 
land where merit is the measure of the man. 

Where is the battlefield that has not been glorified 
by Irish courage and baptized with Irish blood? And 
where is the free country whose councils have not been 
strengthened by Irish brains and whose wealth has not 
been increased by Irish brawn? 

Wherever the flag of war flutters the spirit of Irish 
chivalry is there, panting for the battle and eager for 
the charge. Whether it be Wellington leading the allied 
armies at Waterloo, or Ney following the eagles of 
France; whether it be Sam Houston crushing the armies 
of Santa Anna at San Jacinto, or Davy Crockett court- 
ing death at the Alamo; whether it be Andrew Jackson 
at New Orleans, or Stonewall Jackson at Chancellors- 
ville; whether it be Phil Sheridan in the saddle riding 
like a god of war in the thickest of the fight, or Pat 
Cleburne leading a foe, it is the same intrepid, uncon- 
querable spirit of sublime courage which flows like a 
stream of inspiration from the heart of old Ireland 
to fire the souls of the world’s greatest leaders and to 
burn forever on the altars of liberty. 

Wherever the banner of peace is unfurled over the 
progressive English-speaking nations of the earth, this 
same irresistible Celtic blood has ever been present, shap- 
ing the destinies of empires and republics. 

It warmed the heart of Edmund Burke, whose brain 
was a mighty loom which wove tapestries of glory for 
England and for mankind. It inspired the souls of 
Swift and Sheridan, whose dreams will linger in English 
literature forever, like the fragrance of roses that ard 
faded and gone. It lighted up the brain of Oliver Gold- 
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smith, who broke out in songs sweeter than the song of 
the nightingale. It kindled the soul of Tom Moore 
into flame, and, like an angel of light from the realms 
of dreams, he swept the burning strings of Erin’s harp, 
and—lo !—the whole world thrilled with its melody. The 
body of Tom Moore was dust long ago, but his spirit 
lives in his songs and breathes hope in every Irish heart 
and happiness in ever Irish home. If I were asked why 
our Southern people are so impulsive, I should answer: 
It is not so much the effect of the climate as it is the 
predominance of Irish blood in our veins. It was this 
that fired the Irish heart of Patrick Henry to preach 
secession from English wrath and the power of English 
arms: it was this that nerved our Irish-American Presi- 
dent, James K. Polk, to have Mexico thrashed before 
breakfast; it was this that woke the lion in the Irish 
bosom of John C. Calhoun, and impelled him to thunder 
the doctrine of State’s rights under the Constitution; 
and it was this which finally put the North on the 
pension list and the South on crutches. 

Let us weave the shamrock and the rose into gar- 
lands of glory for the Emerald Isle, the land of martyrs 
and memories, the cradle of heroes, the nursery of 
liberty. 


AMERICAN COURAGE 


BY 


SHERMAN HOAR 


One of the best of those paintings which have made 
the name of Edouard Detaille famous is called “The 
Salute to the Wounded.” In the painting one sees a 
country road in France, along which are marching some 
wounded Prussian prisoners under an escort of French 
cuirassiers. A French officer of high rank and his staff 
are seated upon their horses by the roadside, and are 
in the act of saluting their wounded enemies, who are 
passing before them. The picture always has had an 
attraction for me, because it shows that strong patriotic 
feeling which led the French painters at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war to find, even in the incidents of a 
struggle fraught with so much shame and disaster for 
their nation, opportunities to paint nothing that did not 
put in evidence the best qualities of their national char- 
acter. 

Here in the United States there is no lack of that 
admiration for courageous self-sacrifice which the 
French painter has put so faithfully into his picture; 
but I sometimes feel that we fail to find in the devotion, 
the self-denial, and the sacrifice of those who have given 
themselves to make and maintain our country, all the 
inspiration that should be derived from them, or that 
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would be got out of them by the men of France had 
those qualities been displayed by their countrymen. 

I fear we undervalue the devotion to country which 
comes from a contemplation of what has been done and 
suffered in her name. I feel that we teach those who 
are to make or mar the future of this nation too 
much of what has been done elsewhere, and too little 
of what has been done here. Courage is the char- 
acteristic of no one land or time. The world’s history 
is full of it, and the lessons it teaches. American 
courage, however, is of this nation; it is ours, and if 
the finest national spirit is worth the creating; if pa- 
triotism is still a quality to be engendered in our youth; 
if love of country is still to be a strong power for good, 
those acts of devotion and of heroic personal sacrifice 
with which our history is filled, are worthy of earnest 
study, of continued contemplation, and of perpetual 
consideration. 


Let him, who will, sing deeds done well across the sea, 
Here, lovely Land, men bravely live and die for Thee. 


The particular example I desire to speak about is 
of that splendid quality of courage which dares every- 
thing, not for self or country, but for an enemy. It is 
of that kind which is called into existence not by dreams 
of glory, or by love of land, but by the highest human 
desire; the desire to mitigate suffering in those who are 
against us. 

In the afternoon of the day after the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, General Kershaw of the Confederate army 
was sitting in his quarters when suddenly a young 
South Carolinian named Kirkland entered, and, after 
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the usual salutations, said, “General, I can’t stand this.” 
The general, thinking the statement a little abrupt, 
asked what it was he could not stand, and Kirkland 
replied: “Those poor fellows out yonder have been cry- 
ing for water all day, and I have come to you to ask if 
I may go and give them some.” The “poor fellows” 
were Union soldiers who lay wounded between the 
Union and Confederate lines. To get to them Kirkland 
must go beyond the protection of the breastworks and 
expose himself to a fire from the Union sharpshooters, 
who, so far during that day, had made the raising 
above the Confederate works of so much as a head an act 
of extreme danger. General Kershaw at first refused 
to allow Kirkland to go on his errand, but at last, as 
the lad persisted in his request, declined to forbid him, 
leaving the responsibility with the boy himself. Kirk- 
land, in perfect delight, rushed from the general’s 
quarters to the front, where he gathered all the canteens 
he could carry, filled them with water, and going over 
the breastworks, started to give relief to his wounded 
enemies. No sooner was he in the open field than our 
sharpshooters, supposing he was going to plunder their 
comrades, began to fire at him. For some minutes he 
went about doing good under circumstances of most im- 
minent personal danger. Soon, however, those to whom 
he was taking the water recognized the character of his 
undertaking. All over the field men sat up and called 
to him, and those too hurt to raise themselves, held up 
their hands and beckoned to him, Soon our sharp- 
shooters, who luckily had not hit him, saw that he was 
indeed an Angel of Mercy, and stopped their fire, and 
two armies looked with admiration at the young man’s 
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pluck and loving kindness. With a beautiful tender- 
ness, Kirkland went about his work, giving of the water 
to all, and here and there placing a knapsack pillow 
under some poor wounded fellow’s head, or putting in 
a more comfortable position some shattered leg or arm. 
Then he went back to his own lines and the fighting 
went on. Tell me of a more exalted example of per- 
sonal courage and self-denial than that of that Con- 
federate soldier, or one which more clearly deserves 
the name of Christian fortitude. In that terrible War 
of the Rebellion, Kirkland gave up his life for what 
some believe was a mistaken cause in the battle of Chick- 
amauga, but I cannot help thanking God that, in our 
reunited country the men from the South and the men 
from the North are joint heirs in the glory and inspira- 
tion that comes from such heroic deeds as his. 


AMERICA’S UNCROWNED QUEEN 


BY 
HOMER T. WILSON 


The triumphant march of woman began when she 
held in her arms the infant King in the star-lit manger 
of Bethlehem. The age preceding the coming of Christ, 
a period of five hundred years, noted in literature as the 
golden age of thought, was the most brilliant of all 
the ages of antiquity. Philosophic thought had almost 
reached its zenith. It was an age of statesmen, philos- 
ophers, poets and artists. An age that gave the world 
Plato; that heard the thundering eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, and saw the Olympian Jupiter fresh from the 
hands of the immortal Phidias. But with all its glory 
and its gifted men, woman was but a slave, groping her 
way in the darkness, until the Star of Bethlehem arose 
and the pathetic voice of a world’s Redeemer broke 
the silence, and His word of love unchained the captive 
soul when He said, ‘‘Son, behold your mother.” 

Had I the power of an artist I would place on canvas 
my conception of the most marvelous event in the life 
of the Compassionate One. I have gazed with rapture 
upon the greatest paintings of the world’s gifted artists. 
The scene of the crucifixion, by the great master, is so 
real, so perfect that it seems as if the world’s chief 
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tragedy were being enacted again. The very earth on 
which we stand seems to tremble, the rocks of the ever- 
lasting hills break from their places and roll to the 
valley beneath; while the mantle of darkness veils the 
sun’s fair face as he refuses to look upon a scene so 
cruel. So vivid was the rich delineation, that listening 
love could hear the expressed agony of the Saviour 
when the last dark billow rolled over his soul and he said, 
“My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

But the picture I would paint is that of Christ in 
the temple. A wicked, motley group of men approach 
Him, and in the midst of them is a poor, defenseless 
woman. One of the wicked group points the finger of 
scorn at the wounded soul and says, “Master, this 
woman is guilty.” Another voice exclaims, “Yes, Master, 
I know she is guilty”; and another, speaking with 
authority, says, “Master, she ought to be stoned accord- 
ing to the law.” The calm, clear voice of the Saviour 
is heard above the clamoring throng as he replies, “You 
that are without sin may throw the first stone”; and 
turning from them, he writes a sentence upon the ground, 
while the wicked wretches hang their heads and sulk 
like demons away. What a picture! The world’s Re- 
deemer in tenderest compassion looking into the face 
of a broken-hearted woman! Were I an artist I would 
paint the picture of that helpless victim in Satan’s 
snare. My brush would paint her with colorless cheeks ; 
eyes with the luster of hope and beauty faded; a sunken 
breast, beneath which you could almost hear the throbs 
of her broken heart. The Master speaks, and the very 
fountain of His sympathetic nature floods her benighted 
soul with light and liberty, when He says, “Go and 
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sin no more.” The artists who have painted the “bap- 
tismal scene” and “the ascending Christ” placed above 
His brow a halo of glory; but could I paint the picture 
just described I would place above His brow a halo of 
exceeding glory as He breaks the fetters of woman’s 
bondage and proclaims her free. 

From the time woman bathed the feet of the Compas- 
sionate One with her tears and wiped them with the 
tresses of her hair, her march has been onward and 
upward. 


THE CAUSE OF THE GRACCHI 


BY 
ARTHUR J. CRAVEN 


An excerpt from the oration delivered by Mr. Craven at the 
poe Contest at Indianapolis, May, 1882, receiving second 
place. 


Ideas, not swords have filled the past with ruins. 
Rome was not destroyed by barbarians. True, they 
captured and pillaged and destroyed a city whose name 
was Rome, but the fair mistress of the world, the pride 
of her children, had long been dead; and when the lands 
of the North stretched out their strong arms to seize 
a bride, they embraced a corpse. 

Ideas, not swords! And among the ideas that scourge 
mankind none is more potent than that of man’s in- 
equality—asserting that men are not of the same blood, 
that we are not free and equal, that I shall be king 
and you shall be slave. It sounds the tocsin of war 
on the world’s battlefields. It is the great Goliath 
of history, striding through the centuries, overturning 
kingdoms, obliterating empires, challenging republics ; 
but no youthful David with sling and stone has yet 
stepped out from the ranks of the people who can slay 
and behead this giant of tyranny. As Americans we 
boast that the Declaration of Independence was his 
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death-warrant, and that our political fabric towers high 
above his grave. But whence comes this cry of monop- 
oly and the warnings against centralization? 

Agrarian reformation derives its importance not 
merely from its tragical interest in history, but from 
the fact that it is strangely applicable to present poli- 
tics. History, with all its ceaseless repetitions, has 
resurrected from the buried past no problem of such 
continual importance as the use, rent, and ownership 
of land. 

It was this importance of land ownership which filled 
the mind of Tiberius Gracchus. On his journey to 
Spain as an emissary of the Roman government, he 
clearly saw the dark cloud of imperialism drifting over 
the desolated fields of Italy. The small land owners 
had been driven out. Their homes and mortgaged 
farms had been seized by the centralizing hand of the 
rich. Honest toil had lost its incentives. Free labor 
could not compete with the drudgery of slaves. Slave 
gangs of stammering barbarians looked sadly from the 
fields upon the crowds of free laborers flocking to the 
city. One way, and one way only, led to distinction 
and glory, and that lay over the bloody corpses of 
battlefields or through the passions of the forum. Rome 
was the center of the world. Her returning armies came 
back with standards of victory. Long processions of 
triumph, glittering with the spoils of conquest, were 
marching beneath her arches. Philosophers and 
teachers endowed her with knowledge. Her streets 
were thronged with strangers. But the surrounding 
fields yielded scanty harvests to the labor of slaves, 
and over the proud hills and lofty domes of the city 
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hung a cloud of famine which sunshine nor breeze could 
never dispel. 

The very causes, which contributed so largely to the 
renown of the republic, were hurrying it forward to a 
speedy decline. Increase of conquest made an increase 
of captives. The slavery of the captive destroyed the 
liberty of the freeman. And as farther and farther 
the tread of the Roman legions advanced through sur- 
rounding nations, when far in the East the boundaries 
were marked by the line of Roman spears, when their 
standards were raised beyond the Alps, and Roman 
sails fluttered in every harbor, the broad Mediterranean 
was freighted with living cargoes, and Rome became the 
slave-market of the world. In this journey to Spain, 
Tiberius resolved upon the agrarian reform, which de- 
termined his career. On the summits of the mountains 
fringing the northern border he paused and looked back 
upon Italy. Below were the plains which lately bloomed 
with the happy homes of peasantry. Away in the distance 
rose the outlines of Rome. There was his home of 
royalty—his father the consul; his mother, Cornelia, 
the daughter of Hannibal’s conqueror. There he was 
the petted favorite in the most distinguished circles 
of aristocracy. There he had married the daughter 
of Appius. There, indeed, lay the path of glory; but 
it was paved with the oppression of the weak, and wet 
with the tears of the poor. And there on the mountains 
he closed his eyes upon visions of wealth, and formed 
his plan for the relief of his country—a plan as stainless 
and pure as the snow which crowned the mountain- 
peaks above him. 

In the crowded forum behold the sad tragedy of 
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republics. On the one side iron-fingered monopoly with 
its deeds and its bonds, on the other, a nation of beggars 
pleading for bread. Tiberius rises from the side of the 
aristocrats, and demands that a law already passed 
should be enforced; that the land of conquest, which 
Rome had provided for her beggared children, should be 
wrested from the hands of wealthy usurpers and distri- 
buted to those for whom they were designed; that a 
commonwealth of small land-owners would prove a balm 
for pauperism and make a bulwark as strong as adamant 
against centralization. He is scourged and mangled 
by that maddened aristocracy, and finds his grave in 
the sands of the Tiber. A brother grows to manhood, 
and rising in that same forum pleads for poverty, and 
his lifeless head is held before the gaze of the multitude 
and rolled at the feet of his mother. 

Volumes have been filled with the results of the fail- 
ure of martyred Gracchi. The vultures of destruction 
brooded over the imperial city and perched upon her 
lofty pinnacles. Murder strode through senate halls 
and crept with drawn daggers to the bedside of sover- 
eignty. The rivers were stained with the blood of those 
who lately toiled along their banks. 

Almost two thousand years have rolled on. Civiliza- 
tion has fled from her cradle in the East. Here, under 
western skies, she has built her cities and raised her 
monuments. ‘Today we wander back and search for the 
footprints of her youth. Every mound is sad with its 
story, every ruin speaks; but none more plainly and 
solemnly to this Republic of the West than the columns 
and temples crumbled and decayed because the cause 
of the Gracchi was lost. 


THE CROSS OF GOLD 


BY 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


An extract from the speech delivered before the Democratic 
National Convention, July 9, 1896. At the close of the speech 
Mr. Bryan was triumphantly nominated for President amidst 
one of the wildest demonstrations of enthusiasm ever seen at a 
National convention. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 


I would be presumptuous, indeed, to present myself 
against the distinguished gentlemen to whom you have 
been listening if this were a mere measure of abilities; 
but this is not a contest between persons. The humblest 
citizen in all the land, when clad in the armor of a right- 
eous cause, is stronger than all the hosts of error. I 
come to speak to you in defense of a cause as holy as 
the cause of liberty—the cause of humanity. We object 
to bringing this question down to the level of persons. 
The individual is but an atom; he is born, he acts, he 
dies; but principles are eternal; and this has been a 
contest over principles. 

The gentleman who preceded me spoke of the state 
of Massachusetts. Let me assure him that not one 
present in all this convention entertains the least hos- 
tility to the people of the state of Massachusetts. But 
we stand here representing people who are the equals 
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before the law of the greatest citizens in the state of 
Massachusetts. When you come before us and tell us 
that we are about to disturb your business interests, 
we reply that you have disturbed our business interests 
by your course. 

We say to you that you have made the definition of a 
business man too limited in its application. The man 
who is employed for wages is as much a business man as 
the corporation counsel in a great metropolis; the mer- 
chant at the cross-roads store is as much a business 
man as the merchant of New York; the farmer who 
goes forth in the morning and toils all day—who begins 
in the spring and toils all summer—and who by the ap- 
plication of brain and muscle to the natural resources 
of the country creates wealth, is as much a business 
man as the man who goes upon the board of trade and 
bets upon the price of grain. The miners who go down 
a thousand feet into the earth, or climb two thousand 
feet upon the cliffs, and bring forth from their hiding 
places the precious metals to be poured into the channels 
of trade are as much business men as the few financial 
magnates, who, in a back room, corner the money of the 
world. We come to speak for this broader class of 
business men. 

Ah, my friends, we say not one word against those 
who live upon the Atlantic coast, but the hardy pioneers 
who have braved all the dangers of the wilderness, who 
have made the desert to blossom as the rose—the pion- 
eers away out there who rear their children near to 
Nature’s heart, where they can mingle their voices with 
the voices of the birds—out there where they have 
erected school houses for the education of their young, 
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churches where they praise their Creator, and ceme- 
teries where rest the ashes of their dead—these people, 
we say, are as deserving of the consideration of our 
party as any people in this country. It is for these 
we speak. We do not come as aggressors. Our war is 
not a war of conquest; we are fighting in the defense 
of our homes, our families, and prosperity. We have 
petitioned, and our petitions have been scorned; we have 
begged, and they have mocked when our calamity came. 
We beg no longer; we entreat no more; we petition 
no more. We defy them. 

Mr. Carlisle said in 1878 that this was a struggle 
between the idle holders of idle capital and the strug- 
gling masses who produce the wealth and pay the taxes 
of the country, and my friends, the question we are to 
decide is, upon which side will the Democratic party 
fight: upon the side of the “idle holders of idle capital” 
or upon the side of “the struggling masses”? That 
is the question which the party must first answer, and 
then it must be answered by each individual hereafter. 
The sympathies of the Democratic party, as shown 
by the platform, are on the side of the struggling masses 
who have been the foundation of the Democratic party. 
There are two ideas of government. There are those 
who believe that, if you will only legislate to make the 
well-to-do prosperous, their prosperity will leak through 
on those below. The Democratic idea, however, has been 
that if you legislate to make the masses prosperous, 
their prosperity will find its way up through every class 
which rests upon them. 

You come to us and tell us that the great cities are 
in favor of the gold standard; we reply that the great 
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cities rest upon our broad and fertile prairies. Burn 
down your cities and leave our farms and your cities will 
spring up again as if by magic; but destroy our farms 
and the grass will grow in the streets of every city 
in this country. 

My friends, we declare that this nation is able to 
legislate for its own people on every question, without 
waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation on 
earth; and upon that issue we expect to carry every 
state in the Union. Having behind us the producing 
masses of this nation and the world, supported by the 
commercial interests, the laboring interests and the 
toilers everywhere, we will answer their demand for a 
gold standard by saying to them: ‘You shall not press 
down upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns; you 
shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.” 


CULTURE, A BASIS OF BROTHERHOOD 


BY 


THOMAS I. COULTAS 


An excerpt from the oration delivered by Mr. Coultas at the 
Inter-State Contest at Indianapolis, May, 1875, taking first prize. 


The introduction of evil into the world has brought 
countless woes, the dissolution of the human family fol- 
lowing in their sad strain. And viewing man through 
the medium in history as it unfolds his cold seclusive- 
. hess and exhibits wild, warring, struggling, surging hu- 
manity coming up the path of ages, we are prone to 
say, the family relations will never be restored. To 
him who reads, but pauses not to reason, to him who 
sees humanity only as delineated on history’s page, but 
knows nothing of the principles unfolded by ethics and 
philosophy, how dark and foreboding the picture. De- 
spair possesses him as he reads the first page of human 
career, for in the first family is a murderer, and the 
first soul entering heaven’s gates is driven from earth 
by the hand of violence. Here are seen whole empires 
torn and rent to pieces; whole armies mown down on a 
thousand bloody fields; thrones shaken to their founda- 
tions; hearts bleeding with sorrow; even the church 
loaded with depravity’s pestilential vapor, bearing the 
impress of evil; popes, prelates, and priests, led on by the 
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powers of hell, grappling the secular sword until “the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain,” under 
the dominion of human passion. Sad is the picture; 
but we are not without hope. 

Science and religion join hands standing upon a com- 
mon level, not contradictory, but vindicative, one of the 
other; not by lowering religion to man’s former con- 
ception of science but by lifting our conception of 
science to the plane of spiritual and divine truth. The 
final religion and the final science will own brotherhood. 
While religion will stand forth better understanding, 
shining out in clearer lines, science will be heard saying, 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” Cul- 
ture is uniting the nations, demolishing those barriers 
which ignorance and prejudice have reared; spurning 
that narrow minded patriotism which confines its re- 
gards to man as kinsman and brother. However much 
the nations may have been at war with each other in the 
past, the signs of the time certainly indicate the near 
approach of that era when it will be recognized that 
“God hath made of one blood all nations of men.” 
Profound and metaphysical Germany, artistic and im- 
aginative France, practical and energetic America, bluff 
and sturdy old England, the distinct in customs and 
peculiarities, are not divergent in thought and purpose. 
God is letting loose an army of thinkers in the world, 
and they are bringing nations together. Science, com- 
merce, religion, new facilities of intercourse, electricity 
converting the world into a whispering gallery, the 
abolition of slavery, the spirit of liberty bursting forth 
in both hemispheres, new friendships, new interests, are | 
overcoming the old antipathy of nations, silently spread- 
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ing the sentiment of human brotherhood, and the con- 
viction that the welfare of each is the happiness of all. 
We as Americans are proud of our country. Justly 
so; we are the model government of the earth. But 
a nation is not made in a day. We are more than 
one hundred years old. This model government is but 
the outgrowth and the expansion of the past. 

One truth after another, slowly rising from the bosom 
of bygone centuries, has contributed to make for us 
this precious heritage. We have come up the pathway 
of generations, through toil and vicissitude, through the 
smoke of battle and the rage of passions, by the way of 
free Athens and free Rome and sacred Palestine. Noble 
men led us ages ago, who never breathed the free air 
of America or planted foot on our sacred soil. In 
view of this, we hail Asia as our birth place; we grasp 
with firmer friendship the hand of Europe, beneath 
the foaming Atlantic, and forever severing the shackles 
of slavery, we open wide the doors for admission of 
Africa into our sacred brotherhood. Culture is moral, 
and the effulgence of its light the unity of Christianity 
is being recognized, and the churches are converging. 
It is here culture attains its highest dignity and truest 
worth. The first and grand condition of true culture is 
an unselfish love of truth, which is the very soul of 
Christian virtue. Culture inspires love and faith, and 
these, centering in a common Lord, bind together the 
Christian world. It reveals a divine cause, and leads 
to a recognition of a common origin. It opens the 
world of life, and brings.-the ‘church,.to a common 
tribunal. Denominationa! distinction, may exist as long 
as time, but sectarian prejudice is already becom! ng 
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a thing of the past, and fraternal hands are being 
clasped across the crumbling walls of partition. The 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in Brooklyn was the 
meeting of Christianity. Those men with cultured minds 
and cultured hearts were her worthy representatives, 
and as they came from Belgium and Greece, from Britain 
and France, it was no more our noble delegates who took 
them by the hand, and said to them, “Welcome,” than 
it was Luther and Latimer, and Calvin and Wesley, who 
lived and worked together upon our free soil, through 
the rich results of their prayers and faith, as exhibited 
in a free religion, a free church, and a free nation. 

These noble men are gone. Two from the decks of 
Ville du Havre, sank beneath the Atlantic’s foaming 
billows, but their works do follow them. Under the in- 
fluence set in motion at that Alliance the clash of re- 
ligious sentiment is ceasing. Christians are uniting 
against a common foe, and the churches are converging. 
Love is mightier than Logic, and as Christian hearts 
are being deluged with love they are becoming one, as 
“The Father and Son are One.” 

Those of the ministry, too, with cultured minds and 
cultivated hearts, are soaring above the narrow creed 
and, as with the voice of one man, are crying out to 
humanity, “Behold, behold the Lamb!” From the banks 
of the Ganges, from Greenland’s icy mountains and 
India’s coral strands; from the shores of the Pacific, 
and where flow the waters of the Nile; from Alpine 
heights, and New England’s palatial residences, comes 
the legitimate. response. “T see, I see the star! and 
over every bairicr they are: coming, they are coming 
to. lagp: hahda around the cross+ “of : “One common Re- 
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deemer, until soon in heaven’s Courts will be heard the 
glad announcement, “The morning dawneth.” O, Cul- 
ture, noble is thy work. Thy dignity is the brightest. 
manifestation of divinity, yea the symbol of God’s in- 
finity, for no limit can be set to thy unfolding. Hu- 
manity, as a unit, and marshaled under thy banner, 
marches forward to conquer death and hell, and with 
thee to scale the battlements of glory. 


THE DEATH OF GARFIELD 


BY 
JAMES G. BLAINE 


James G. Blaine of Maine was one of the most prominent men 
in the political life of our country. Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Senator, Secretary of State under Garfield and 
candidate of the Republican party for the presidency in 1884. 
The following is an excerpt from Mr. Blaine’s oration in the 
House of Representatives, February 27, 1882, eulogizing President 
Garfield, who had been assassinated some months previously by a 
political fanatic. 


On the morning of Saturday, July second, President 
Garfield was a contented and happy man—not in an 
ordinary degree, but joyful, almost boyishly happy. 
On his way to the railroad station, to which he drove 
slowly, in conscious enjoyment of the beautiful morning, 
with an unwonted sense of leisure and a keen anticipa- 
tion of pleasure, his talk was all in the grateful and 
gratulatory vein. He felt that after four months of 
trial his administration was strong in its grasp of af- 
fairs, strong in popular favor and destined to grow 
stronger; that grave difficulties confronting him at his 
inauguration had been safely passed; that trouble lay 
behind him, and not before him; that he was soon to 
meet the wife whom he loved, now recovering from an 
illness which had but lately disquieted and at times 
almost unnerved him; that he was going to his alma 
mater to renew the most cherished associations of his 
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young manhood, and to exchange greetings with those 
whose deepening interest had followed every step of his 
upward progress from the day he entered upon his col- 
lege course until he had attained the loftiest elevation 
in the gift of his countrymen. 

Surely, if happiness can ever come from the honors or 
triumphs of this world, on that quiet July morning 
James A. Garfield may well have been a happy man. No 
foreboding of evil haunted him, no slightest premonition 
of danger clouded his sky. His terrible fate was upon 
him in an instant. One moment he stood erect, strong, 
confident in the years stretching peacefully out before 
him. The next he lay wounded, bleeding, helpless, 
doomed to weary weeks of torture, to silence and the 
grave. 

Great in life, he was surpassingly great in death. For 
no cause, in the very frenzy of wantonness and wicked- 
ness, by the red hand of Murder he was thrust from the 
full tide of this world’s interest, from its hopes, its as- 
pirations, its victories, into the visible presence of death. 
And he did not quail. Not alone for the one short 
moment in which, stunned and dazed, he could give up 
life, hardly aware of its relinquishment, but through 
days of deadly languor, through weeks of agony that 
was not less agony because silently borne, with clear 
sight and calm courage he looked into his open grave. 
What blight and ruin met his anguished eyes, whose lips 
may tell? What brilliant, broken plans, what bafiled 
high ambitions, what sundering of strong, warm, man- 
hood’s friendships, what bitter rendering of sweet house- 

hold ties! Behind him a proud, expectant nation; a great 
host of sustaining friends; a cherished and happy mother 
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wearing the full, rich honors of her early toil and tears; 
the wife of his youth, whose whole life lay in his ; the little 
boys not yet emerged from childhood’s day of frolic; 
the fair young daughter; the sturdy sons just spring- 
ing into closer companionship, claiming every day, and 
every day rewarding, a father’s love and care; and in 
his heart the eager, rejoicing power to meet all demands. 
Before him, desolation and great darkness! And his 
soul was not shaken. His countrymen were thrilled with 
instant, profound, and universal sympathy. Masterful 
in his moral weakness, he became the center of a nation’s 
love, enshrined in the prayers of the world. But all 
the love and all the sympathy could not share with him 
his suffering. He trod the winepress alone. With un- 
faltering front he faced death. With unfailing tender- 
ness he took leave of life. Above the demoniac hiss of 
the assassin’s bullet he heard the voice of God. With 
simple resignation he bowed to the divine decree. 

As the end drew near, his early craving for the sea 
returned. The stately mansion of power had been to 
him the wearisome hospital of pain, and he begged to be 
taken from its prison-walls, from its oppressive, stifling 
air, from its homelessness and its hopelessness. Gently, 
silently, the love of a great people bore the pale sufferer 
to the longed-for healing of the sea, to live or to die, 
as God should will, within sight of its heaving billows, 
within sound of its manifold voices. With wan, fevered 
face tenderly lifted to the cooling breeze, he looked out 
wistfully upon the ocean’s changing wonders, on its far 
sails whitening in the morning light; on its restless 
waves rolling shoreward to break and die beneath the 
noonday sun; on the red clouds of evening arching low 
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to the horizon; on the serene and shining pathway 
of the stars. Let us think that his dying eyes read a 
mystic meaning which only the rapt and parting soul 
may know. Let us believe that in the silence of the 
receding world he heard the great waves breaking on a 
farther shore, and felt already upon his wasted brow 
the breath of the eternal morning. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE SOUTH 


BY 
HENRY W. GRADY 


Henry W. Grady, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, was one 
of the most eloquent orators of his day. He was particularly 
happy in his speeches made in New England. The following is 
taken from his address before the Bay State Club of Boston in 
1889 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I am confident you will 
not expect a speech from me this afternoon, especially as 
my voice is in such a condition that I can hardly talk, 
I am free to say that it is not a lack of ability to talk, 
because I am a talker by inheritance. I come by it 
honestly. My father was an Irishman, my mother was a 
woman. 

You want to know about the South. Well, I will try 
to tell you about it. I just want to say that we have 
had a hard time down there. 

I attended a funeral once in Pickens county in my 
state. A funeral is not usually a cheerful object to me 
unless I could select the subject. I think I could, per- 
haps, without going a hundred miles from here, find 
the material for one or two cheerful funerals. Still, 
this funeral was peculiarly sad. It was a poor “one 
gallus” fellow, whose breeches struck him under the 
armpits and hit him at the other end about the knee— 
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he didn’t believe in décolleté clothes. They buried him 
in the midst of a marble quarry; they cut through solid 
marble to make his grave, and yet a little tombstone 
they put above him was from Vermont. They buried him 
in the heart of a pine forest, and yet the pine coffin was 
imported from Cincinnati. They buried him within 
touch of an iron mine, and yet the nails in his coffin 
and the iron in the shovel that dug his grave were im- 
ported from Pittsburg. They buried him by the side 
of the best sheep-grazing country on the earth, and yet 
the wool in the coffin bands and the coffin bands them- 
selves were brought from the North. The South didn’t 
furnish a thing on earth for that funeral but the corpse 
and the hole in the ground. There they put him away 
and the clods rattled down on his coffin, and they buried 
him in a New York coat and a Boston pair of shoes 
and a pair of breeches from Chicago and a shirt from 
Cincinnati, leaving him nothing to carry into the next 
world with him to remind him of the country in which 
he lived and for which he fought for four years, but 
the chilled blood in his veins and the marrow in his 
bones. 

Now we have improved on that. We have got the 
biggest marble-cutting establishment on earth within a 
hundred yards of the grave. We have got a half dozen 
woolen mills right around it, and iron mines, and iron 
furnaces, and iron factories. We are coming to meet 
you. We are going to take a noble revenge, as my 
friend, Mr. Carnegie, said last night, by invading every 
inch of your territory with iron, as you invaded ours 
twenty-nine years ago. 

It is the pride, I believe, of the South, with her simple 
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faith and her homogeneous people, that we elevate there 
the citizen above the party, and the citizen above every- 
thing. We teach a man that his best guide at last is 
his own conscience, that his sovereignty rests beneath his 
hat, that his own right arm and his own stout heart are 
his best dependence; that he should rely on his state for 
nothing that he can do for himself, and on his govern- 
ment for nothing that his state can do for him; but that 
he should stand upright and self-respecting, dowering 
his family in the sweat of his brow, loving to his state, 
loyal to his republic, earnest in his allegiance wher- 
ever it rests, but building at last his altars above his own 
hearthstone and shrining his own liberty in his own 
heart. 

I went to Washington the other day, and I stood on 
the Capitol hill, and my heart beat quick as I looked 
at the towering marble of my country’s Capitol, and a 
mist gathered in my eyes as I thought of its tremendous 
significance, of the armies and the treasury, and the 
judges and the President, and the Congress and the 
courts, and all that was gathered there; and I felt that 
the sun in all its course could not look on a better 
sight than that majestic home of a republic that has 
taught the world its best lessons of liberty. And I felt 
that if honor and wisdom and justice abided therein, 
the world would at last owe that great house, in which 
the ark of the covenant of my country is lodged, its 
final uplifting and its regeneration. 

But a few days afterwards I went to visit a friend 
in the country, a modest man, with a quiet country home. 
It was just a simple, unpretentious house, set about with 
great trees and encircled in meadow and field rich with 
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the promise of harvest; the fragrance of the pine, and 
the hollyhock in the front yard was mingled with the 
aroma of the orchard and the garden, and the resonant 
clucking of poultry and the hum of bees. Inside was 
quiet, cleanliness, thrift, and comfort. 

Outside, there stood my friend, the master—a simple, 
independent, upright man, with no mortgage on his roof, 
no lien on his growing crops—master of his land and 
master of himself. There was the old father, an aged and 
trembling man, but happy in heart and home of his 
son. And, as he started to enter his home, the hand 
of the old man went down on the young man’s shoulder, 
laying there the unspeakable blessing of an honored and 
honorable father, and ennobling it with the knighthood 
of the fifth commandment. And as we approached the 
- door the mother came, a happy smile lighting up her 
face, while with the rich music of her heart she bade 
her husband and her son welcome to their home. Be- 
yond was the house-wife, busy with her domestic affairs 
the loving helpmate of her husband. Down the lane came 
the children after the cows, singing sweetly, as like the 
birds they sought the quiet of their rest. While I gazed, 
the vision of the marble Capitol faded; forgotten were 
its treasuries and its majesties; and I said: “Surely 
here in the homes of the people lodge at last the strength 
and the responsibility of this government, the hope and 
the promise of this republic.” 


THE DULUTH SPEECH 


BY 
J. PROCTOR KNOTT 


Col. Henry Watterson says that the speech from which the 
following is taken is the most humorous speech ever made in the 
American Congress. A land grabbing bill was before the House 
proposing to donate an immense tract of timber land in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin to a railroad company that existed only on paper. 
The St. Croix river had scarcely been heard of and the now pros- 
perous city of Duluth had no place on the atlas. A map pre- 
pared by the promoters of the scheme had been placed on each 
member’s desk and Mr. Knott held one in his hand while speaking. 


Mr. Speaker, when I first heard years ago that there 
was somewhere in the vast incognita, somewhere in the 
bleak regions of the Northwest, a stream of water known 
to the nomadic inhabitants of the neighborhood as the 
river St. Croix, my instinct told me that the construc- 
tion of a railroad from that raging torrent to some point 
in the civilized world was essential to the prosperity 
and happiness of the American people, if not absolutely 
indispensable to the perpetuity of republican institu- 
tions on this continent. 

This impression, derived simply and solely from the 
“eternal fitness of things,” was not only strengthened 
by the interesting and eloquent debate on this bill to 
which I listened with so much pleasure the other day, 
but intensified, if possible, as I read over this morning 
the lively colloquy which took place on that occasion, 
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as I find it reported in last Friday’s “Globe.” I will 
ask the indulgence of the House while I read a few short 
passages which are sufficient, in my judgment, to place 
the merits of the great enterprise contemplated in the ~ 
measure now under discussion beyond all possible con- 
troversy. 


(Reads) : 


“Mr. Rogers: Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. Washburn of Wisconsin: Certainly. 

Mr. Rogers: Are these pine lands worthless except 
for timber? 

Mr. Washburn: They are generally worthless for 
any other purpose. These lands are not valuable for 


_ settlement. 


Mr. Rogers: Will they be after the timber is taken 
off ? 

Mr. Washburn: No, sir. 

Mr. Rogers: I want to know the character of these 
pine lands. 

Mr. Washburn: ‘They are generally sandy, barren 
lands. My friend from the Green Bay district (Mr. 
Sawyer) is perfectly familiar with this question, and he 
will bear me out in what I say, that these pine timber 
lands are not adapted to settlement.” 


Now, sir, after listening to this emphatic, unequivocal 
testimony of these intelligent, competent, and able- 
bodied witness, who will doubt for a moment that the 
Goshen of America is to be found in the sandy valleys 
and upon the pine-clad hills of the St. Croix? Who 
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will have the hardihood to rise in his seat on this floor 
and assert that, excepting the pine bushes, the entire re~ 
gion would not produce vegetation enough in ten years 
to fatten a grass-hopper? Where is the patriot that 
is willing that his country shall incur the peril of re- 
maining another day without the amplest railroad con- 
nection with such an inexhausible mine of agricultural 
wealth? 

Sir, I have been satisfied for years that if there was 
any portion of the inhabited globe absolutely in a suffer- 
ing condition for want of a railroad, it was these teem- 
ing pine barrens of the St. Croix. But, I was utterly 
at a loss to determine where the terminus of this great 
and indispensable road should be, until I accidentally 
overhead some gentlemen the other day mention the 
name of Duluth. Duluth. The word fell upon my ear 
with peculiar and indescribable charm like the gentle 
murmur of a low fountain stealing forth in the midst 
of roses, or the soft, sweet accents of an angel’s whisper 
in the bright, joyous dream of sleeping innocence. Du- 
luth. *ITwas the name for which my soul had panted 
for years, as the heart panteth for the waterbrooks. 
But where was Duluth? Never, in all my limited read- 
ing, had my vision been gladdened by seeing the celestial 
word in print. And I felt a profound humiliation in my 
ignorance that its dulcet syllables had never before 
ravished my delighted ear. I was confident it existed 
somewhere and that its discovery would constitute the 
crowning glory of the present century, if not of all 
modern times. I knew it was bound to exist in the very 
nature of things; that the symmetry and perfection of 
our planetary system would be incomplete without it; 
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that the elements of material nature would long since 
have resolved themselves back into original chaos, if 
there had been such a hiatus in creation as would have 
resulted from leaving out Duluth. Yet, sir, had it not 
been for this map, kindly furnished me by the Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota, I might have gone down to my ob- 
scure and humble grave in an agony of despair, because 
I could nowhere find Duluth. Had such been my melan- 
choly fate, I have no doubt that, with the last feeble pul- 
sation of my breaking heart, with the last faint exhala- 
tion of my fleeting breath, I should have whispered, 
“Where is Duluth?” 

If the gentlemen will examine this map, they will find 
Duluth not only in the center of the map, but repre- 
sented in the center of a series of concentric circles, one 
_ hundred miles apart, and some of them as much as four 
thousand miles in diameter, embracing alike in their tre- 
mendous sweep the fragrant savannas of the sun-lit 
South and the eternal solitudes of snow that mantle the 
ice-bound North. In fact, sir, Duluth is preeminently 
a central place, for I am told by gentlemen who have 
been so reckless of their own personal safety as to venture 
away into those awful regions where Duluth is supposed 
to be, that it is so exactly im the center of the universe 
that the sky comes down precisely the same distance all 
around it. 

Then, sir, there is the climate of Duluth, unquestion- 
ably the most salubrious and delightful to be found any- 
where on the Lord’s earth. Now, I have always been 
under the impression, as I presume other gentlemen 
have, that in the region around Lake Superior it was 
cold enough for at least nine months in the year to 
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freeze the smoke-stack of a locomotive. But I see it 
represented on this map that Duluth is situated exactly 
half-way between the latitudes of Paris and Venice, so 
that gentlemen who have inhaled the exhilarating airs 
of the one or basked in the golden sunlight of the other 
may see at a glance that Duluth must be a place of un- 
told delights, a terrestrial paradise, fanned by the balmy 
zephyrs of an eternal spring, clothed in the gorgeous 
sheen of ever-blooming flowers, and vocal with the silvery 
melody of nature’s choicest songsters. 

As to the commercial resources of Duluth, sir, they 
are simply illimitable and inexhaustible, as is shown by 
this map. I see it stated here that there is a vast scope 
of territory, embracing an area of over two million 
square miles, rich in every element of material wealth 
and commercial prosperity, all tributary to Duluth. 
Look at it, sir. Do you not see by these broad, brown 
lines drawn around this immense territory that the en- 
terprising inhabitants of Duluth intend some day to 
close it all in one vast corral, so that its commerce will 
be bound to go there, whether it would or not? And here, 
sir, I find within a convenient distance the Piegan In- 
dians, which, of all the many accessories to the glory of 
Duluth I consider far the most inestimable. And here, 
sir, recurring to this map, I find in the immediate 
vicinity of the Piegans “vast herds of buffalo” and 
“Tmmense fields of rich wheat lands.” And you will ob- 
serve, Mr. Speaker, that the buffaloes are directly be- 
tween the Piegans and Duluth; and here, right on the 
road to Duluth are the Creek Indians. Now, sir, when 
the buffaloes are sufficiently fat from grazing on these 
immense wheat fields, you will see it will be the easiest 
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thing in the world for the Piegans to drive them on 
down, stay all night with their friends the Creeks and go 
into Duluth in the morning. I think I see them now, 
sir, a vast herd of buffaloes, with their heads down, their 
eyes glaring, their nostrils dilated, their tongues out, 
and their tails curled over their backs, tearing down to- 
ward Duluth, with about a thousand Piegans on their 
grass-bellied ponies yelling at their heels. On they come! 
And as they sweep past the Creeks, they join in the 
chase, and away they all go, yelling, bellowing, ripping 
and tearing along, amid clouds of dust, until the last 
buffalo is safely penned in the stockyards of Duluth! 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in face of the facts I think we all 
agree that this road should be built at once. I am 
fully persuaded that no patriotic representative of the 
. American people will hesitate a moment to say that 
every able-bodied female in the land, between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five, who is in favor of woman’s 
rights should be drafted and set to work upon this great 
enterprise without delay. Nevertheless, sir, it grieves 
my very soul to be compelled to say that I cannot vote 
for the grant of lands provided for in this bill. 

Ah, sir, you can have no conception of the poignancy 
of my anguish that I am to be deprived of that blessed 
privilege! ‘There are two insuperable obstacles in the 
way. In the first place, my constituents, for whom I 
am acting here, have no more interest in this road than 
they have in a project to cultivate an orange grove 
on the bleakest summit of Greenland’s icy mountains, 
and in the second place, these lands which I am asked 
to give away, alas, are not mine to bestow. My rela- 
tion to them is simply that of trustee to an express 
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trust. And shall I ever betray that trust? Never, sir! 
Rather perish Duluth; perish the paragon of cities! 
Rather let the freezing cyclones of the bleak Northwest 
bury it forever beneath the eddying sands of the raging 
St. Croix! Gentlemen, I thank you. 


EULOGY ON HENRY W. GRADY 


BY 
JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 


Hon. John Temple Graves, journalist and orator, is widely 
tei en oulegy suas Wy Cans en wank 
close friend and fellow editor in Atlanta. 

I am one among the thousands who loved Henry 
Grady, and I stand among the millions who lament 
_ his death. I loved him in the promise of his glowing 
youth, when across my boyish vision he walked with 
winning grace from easy effort to success. I loved him 
in the flush of his splendid manhood, when a nation hung 
upon his words; and now I love him best of all as he lies 
under the December skies, with face as tranquil and with 
smile as sweet as patriot ever wore. 

I agree with Patrick Collins, that Henry Grady was 
the most brilliant son of the Republic; and I believe 
if the annals of these times are told with truth, they 
will record him the phenomenon of his period. No elo- 
quence has equaled his since Sergeant Prentiss faded 
from the earth. No pen has plowed such noble furrows 
in his country’s fallow fields since the wrist of Horace 
Greeley rested. No age of the Republic has witnessed 
such marvelous conjunction of a magic pen with the 
splendor of a mellow tongue. I have loved to follow 
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the pathway of that diamond pen as it flashed like an 
inspiration over every phase of life in Georgia. It 
touched the sick body of a despairing agriculture with 
the impulse of a better method. Its brave point went 
with cheerful prophecy and engaging manliness into the 
ranks of toil, until the workman at his anvil felt the 
dignity of labor. Into the field of practical politics it 
dashed with the grace of an earlier chivalry, and in an 
age of pushing and unseemly scramble, it woke the 
spirit of a loftier sentiment; while around the charming 
pleader there grew up a company of youth linked to 
the Republic’s nobler legends and holding fast that 
generous loyalty which builds the highest bulwark of the 
state. 

Long after he made his way to eminence and influence 
as a writer, he waked the power of that surpassing 
oratory, which has bettered all the sentiment of his 
country and enriched the vocabulary of the world. 
Nothing in the history of speech has ever equaled 
the stately stepping of his eloquence into glory. In 
a single night he caught the heart of his country, and 
leaped from a banquet’s gayety into national fame. 
It is the crowning evidence of his genius that he held 
to the end, unbroken, the fame so easily won. And 
sweeping from triumph unto triumph, with not one 
leaf of his laurels withered by time or staled by cir- 
cumstance—he died on yesterday, the foremost orator 
of all the world. 

I have seen the gleam from the headlight of some 
giant engine rushing onward through the darkness, heed- 
less of opposition, fearless of danger; and I thought it 
was grand. I have seen the light come over the eastern 
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hills in glory, driving the lazy darkness before it, till 
leaf and tree and blade of grass glittered in the myriad 
diamonds of the morning ray; and I thought that was 
grand. I have seen the light that leaped at midnight 
athwart the storm-swept sky, shivering over chaotic 
clouds, ’mid howling winds, till cloud and darkness and 
shadow-haunted earth flashed into mid-day splendor; 
and I knew that was grand. 

But the grandest thing, next to the radiance that 
flows from the Almighty Throne, is the light of a noble 
and beautiful life, wrapping itself in benediction round 
the destinies of men, and finding its home in the bosom 
of the everlasting God. 


EULOGY ON WALT WHITMAN 


By, 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


Walt Whitman, the poet, died March 26, 1892. Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll, his lifelong friend and admirer, made the main 
address at the funeral. See page 199. 


Again we in the mystery of life are brought face to 
face with the mystery of death. A great man, a great 
American, is dead before us, and we have met to pay 
a tribute to his greatness and to his worth. His fame 
is secure. He laid the foundations of it deep in the 
human heart. He was, above all that I have known, 
the poet of humanity, of sympathy. Great he was— 
so great that he rose above the greatest that he met 
without arrogance; and so great that he stooped to the 
lowest without conscious condescension. He never 
claimed to be lower or greater than any other of the 
sons of men. He came into our generation a free, un- 
trammeled spirit, with sympathy for all. His arm was 
beneath the form of the sick. He sympathized with the 
imprisoned and the despised; and even on the brow of 
crime he was great enough to place the kiss of human 
sympathy. One of the greatest lines in our literature 
is his. Speaking of an outcast—“‘Not until the sun ex- 
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cludes the earth will I exclude you.” A charity as 
wide as the sky! And wherever there was human suffer- 
ing, human misfortune, the sympathy of Whitman bent 
above it as the firmament bends above this earth. He 
was the poet of that divine democracy that gives equal 
rights to all the sons and daughters of men. He ut- 
tered the great American voice, uttered a song worthy 
of the great Republic. 

He was the poet of life. He loved the clouds. He 
enjoyed the breath of morning, the twilight, the wind, 
the winding streams. He loved to look at the sea when 
the winds and waves burst into the white caps of joy. 
He loved the fields, the hills. He was acquainted with 
trees, with birds, with all the beautiful objects on the 
earth; and he understood their meaning, and used them 
that he might exhibit his heart to his fellowmen. He 
was also the poet of love. He was not ashamed of the 
divine passion that has built every home in the world; 
that divine passion that has painted every picture and 
given us every real great work of art—that divine pas- 
sion that has made the world worth living in and gives 
value to human life. He was the poet of the human 
race everywhere. His sympathy went out over the seas 
to all the nations of the earth. And above genius, 
above all the snow-capped peaks of intelligence, above 
his art, rises the man—greater than all. 

He was true absolutely to himself. He was frank, 
candid, pure, serene and noble. And for years he was 
maligned and slandered, simply because he had the 
candor of nature. He will be understood yet, and that 
for which he was condemned will add to the glory and 
the greatness of his name. He wrote a liturgy for hu- 
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manity. And he gave to us the gospel of humanity—the 
greatest gospel that can be preached. 

He was not afraid to live, not afraid to speak his 
thoughts. Neither was he afraid to die. Cheerful 
every moment, the laughing nymphs of day remained 
‘that they might clasp the hand of the veiled and silent 
sisters of the night when they should come. And when 
they did come Walt Whitman stretched his hand to 
both. And so, hand in hand, between smiles and tears, 
he reached his journey’s end. 

Today we give back to mother nature, to her clasp 
'and kiss, one of the bravest, sweetest souls that ever 
lived in human clay. Since he has lived, death is less fear- 
ful than he was before, and thousands and millions will 
walk down into the dark valley of the shadow, holding 
Walt Whitman by the hand, long after we are dead. 

And so I lay this poor wreath upon this great man’s 
tomb. I loved him living and I love him still. 


HAPPINESS AND LIBERTY 


BY 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


Many competent critics have declared Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 
to be the most eloquent orator our country has ever produced. 
It is certain that he was the most popular speaker of his day, with 
@ vividness of imagination and a melody of diction hardly to be 
surpassed. The following is taken from one of his lectures. 


It is not necessary to be rich in order to be happy. 
The laugh of a child will brighten the gloom of the 
darkest day. Strike with the hand of fire, O weird 
musician, upon the harpstrings with Apollo’s golden 
hair. Fill the vast cathedral aisles with symphonies 
sweet and dim. Blow, bugles, blow until your silvery 
notes do touch and kiss the moonlit waves and charm 
the lovers wandering ’neath the vine clad hills; but know 
that your sweetest strains are but discords all compared 
with childhood’s happy laugh. Oh, rippling river of 
laughter, thou art the blessed boundary line between 
man and beast, and each wayward wave of thine doth 
catch and drown some fitful fiend of care. 

Do not tell me you have got to be rich. We have 
a false standard of these things in the United States. 
We think that a man must be great, that he must be 
famous, that he must be wealthy. That is all a mistake. 
It is not necessary to be rich, to be great, to be famous, | 
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to be powerful, in order to be happy. The happy man 
is the free man. Happiness is the legal tender of the 
soul. Joy is wealth. Liberty is joy. 

A little while ago I stood by the grave of the old 
Napoleon. It is a magnificent sepulcher of gilt and 
gold, fit almost for a dead diety. I gazed upon the 
sarcophagus of rare and nameless marble in which rests 
at last the ashes of the restless man. I leaned upon the 
balustrade and thought of all the career of the greatest 
soldier of the modern world. I saw him walking upon 
the banks of the Seine contemplating suicide. I saw 
him quelling the mob in the streets of Paris. I saw him 
at the head of the army of Italy. I saw him crossing 
the bridge of Lodi with the tri-color in his hand. I 
saw him in Egypt in the shadows of the pyramids. I 
saw him conquer the Alps and mingle the eagles of 
France with the eagles of the crags. I saw him in Rus- 
sia, where the infantry of the snows and the cavalry 
of the wild blasts scattered his legions like winter’s 
withered leaves. I saw him at Leipsic in defeat and dis- 
aster, driven by a million bayonets, clutched like a 
beast, banished to Elba. I saw him escape and retake 
an empire by the magnificent force of his genius. I 
saw him upon the frightful field of Waterloo, where 
Chance and Fate combined to wreck the fortunes of 
their former king, and I saw him a prisoner on the 
rock at St. Helena, with his arms calmly folded behind 
his back gazing steadfastly out upon the sad and solemn 
sea. 

And I thought of all the widows and orphans he had 
made; of all the tears that had been shed for his glory; 
of the only woman who had ever loved him torn from 
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his heart by the ruthless hand of ambition. And I 
said, I would rather have been a poor French peasant 
and worn wooden shoes, I would rather have lived in 
a hut with the vines growing over the door and the 
grapes growing purple in the amorous kisses of the 
autumn sun, with my loving wife knitting by my side as 
the day died out of the sky, with my children upon my 
knees and their arms about my neck; yes, I would rather 
have been that poor peasant and gone down to the 
tongueless silence of the dreamless dust, than to have 
been that imperial impersonation of force and murder 
known as Napoleon the Great. 

No, it is not necessary to be great to be happy. It 
is not necessary to be rich to be generous. It is not 
necessary to be powerful to be just. When the world 
is free this question will be settled. A new creed will 
be written. In that creed there will be but one word, 
“Liberty.” Oh, Liberty, float not forever in the far 
horizon, remain not forever in the dream of the enthu- 
siast, dwell not forever in the song of the poet, but come 
and make thy home among the children of men. 

I know not what thoughts, what discoveries, what 
inventions may leap from the brain of the world, I know 
not what garments of glory may be woven by the years 
to come, I cannot dream of the victories to be won 
upon the fields of thought. But I do know, that coming 
from the infinite sea of the future there shall never touch 
this bank and shoal of time, a richer gift, a rarer bless- 
ing, than Liberty. 


JOHN BROWN 


BY 
JOHN H. FINLEY 


President John Huston Finley of the University of the State 
of New York was interested in Oratorical contests in his student 
days. The following selection is part of an oration with which 
he won first prize at an Inter-State Contest. 


Far up the wooded slope of one of the Adirondacks 
there is a lone grave. An old mossy tombstone resting 
against a huge rock marks it. There are several in- 
scriptions upon the stone. One faintly records the 
death of a Revolutionary patriot. Beneath it another 
reads: “John Brown, executed at Charlestown, Va., 
December 2d, 1859.” 

One generation makes history, the next records it. 
It is ours to collect the memorials of our Civil War. 
The coming centuries will know but two characters as 
representatives of this period—Lincoln, the Emancipa- 
tor, and Grant, the Soldier. Yet there is another, who 
from his peculiar part in the struggle, cannot be soon 
forgotten—the grim, gray herald of the conflict. His 
only monument is a gibbet, his epitaph, “traitor”; 
yet we seem to hear the war-cry of the Union armies 
marching to victory, led by that soul whose body lay 
moldering on the distant mountain. 

An old man, Brown left his wild home on the Adiron- 
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dacks to take part in the slavery struggle in Kansas. 
‘With a small band of men, among them his sons, he com- 
mitted that deed known as the Pottawatamie murders, 
dragging from their homes at midnight five unarmed 
_ pro-slavery men and killing them in cold blood. In the 
border warfare thus begun he took so prominent a part 
that the very name of “Old John Brown” was a source 
of terror to his enemies. When the struggle ended, he 
left Kansas and conveyed a number of slaves from Mis- 
souri to Canada. A few months later he made his 
startling appearance at Harper’s Ferry; seized the na- 
tional arsenal, held it for two days. Finally captured, 
he was tried, convicted and hanged. — 

Many judge him wholly by these facts. To them his 
- deeds are the plottings of a heart burning for revenge. 
He entered Kansas to avenge the wrongs of his sons, 
to fight Missouri, to incite war between the North and 
South. Urged by his blind insanity and frenzied hate, 
he made the foolish and criminal attack upon Harper’s 
Ferry, and was rightly adjudged murderer, insurrec- 
tionist, traitor. 

The life of John Brown would long since have gone 
out in darkness did it not shine with the light of eternal 
right and moral heroism. The purpose which inspired 
his life was the emacipation of the slave, and behind that 
purpose was compassion for the oppressed. See him 
as he sits watching through the long winter night by 
the bedside of a sick child. Note the kindliness with 
which he always treated his prisoners; the gentleness 
with which, when on trial, he met the curses of his foes, 
the rebukes of his friends; or see him, as on his way to 
the gallows, he stoops to kiss that negro child. Can 
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you believe that revenge could live in that heart? Ah! 
no. It was the wail of a race in bondage ever ringing 
in his soul that led him on. 

The black night of Pottawatamie is past. Through 
the trees that border the creek, the morning sun shines 
upon the mutilated and bloody faces of five stark bodies. 
Where is the murderer? A short distance up the stream 
in the cover of the forest a little band of roughly-clad 
men are seated around a rude table. They are silent 
as one of their number, an old man with long, white 
beard, in low broken tones asks a morning blessing. 
There are blood stains on his folded hands. Here 
is the true man consistent with himself. He saw that 
dark deed necessary, and he did it. Without the shed- 
ding of blood there was no remission of this sin. 
Slavery was not to be talked, preached, or educated out 
of existence. Men had talked, but the slave-ships only 
increased their loads. The slave territory was widen- 
ing. With Kansas, more would be seized. What other 
means would answer? ‘‘Providence,” said he, “Shas made 
me an actor, and slavery an outlaw.” He took the law 
into his own hands, but for no personal interest. He 
struck, during a national crises, upon the solid ground 
of real principle, in a cause not personal, not local, not 
even national, but human. 

Fanatic, madman, fool, if you please; such have been 
the world’s great reformers—men who staked their lives 
on a principle. With the foresight of a statesman, 
Brown saw, and said that slavery and the Union could 
not exist together; but wiser and more truly patriotic 
than the statesman cried, “The Union, slavery, or no 
slavery,” he said, “Down with slavery !” 
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His death made all men either friends or foes of 
slavery. Between the North and South stood John 
Brown’s gibbet. Henceforth it was slavery or Union. 
Compromise was no longer possible. Had he succeeded, 
he must have failed. His failure was his success. 

For humanity sweeps onward; where to-day the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling faggots burn, | 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into history’s golden urn. 

Fearlessly, heroically, he met his fate. Traitor? 
Then were the brave who fell at Lexington traitors. 
They taught us this: “That we may resist with arms a 
law which violates the principles of natural justice.” 
Emmet did it in Ireland: Wallace, in Scotland; Gari- 
baldi, in Italy, and we honor them; John Brown did 
it in America, the land of the free, and we hanged him. 

Is this his fitting and final reward? The soaring 
shaft that stands by Potomac’s stream answers, “No.” 
The monuments, which a grateful people have erected 
to the memory of that who died for the slave, say ““No.” 
The gratitude of millions freed from bondage says, 
“No.” And the day will come when even the mountains 
of Virginia will echo back the answer, “‘No.” 


THE LAURELS OF A MOTHER 


BY 
JAMES M. BECK 


James Montgomery Beck is nationally known as a lawyer and 
platform speaker. The following is an excerpt from one of his 
best known orations. 


In the passing of the decades, that have given 
us this ever busy restless world, many changes have 
been wrought in the elements of nature and man. Na- 
ture’s laws have been disregarded and her forces har- 
nessed to do the works of man. Many prosperous 
nations have been established and passed -to decay. 
Many and great have been the accomplishments of man 
in the past few centuries and still he is not satisfied 
with the blessings that have been bestowed upon him, 
but continues in his never ending search for undis- 
covered facts. But even with all these changes, with 
all the modern invention of man, there still remains 
as in the beginning, one thing that will never die, and 
that is the love and devotion of a mother for her children. 

She is the first to welcome us into this world and the 
last to forsake the new made grave when God sees fit 
to take from her the little one whom she loved so well. 
She is the one great doctor, who through all the long 
watches of the night, sits at the bedside of the loved 
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one, and sacrificing her own pleasure and rest, nurses 
it back to life and health. 

There is an old German saying which should echo 
pleasantly through all human hearts. “God could not be 
everywhere and therefore made the mothers.” The 
mother holds the key to the soul. She it is who stamps 
the coin of character. The grandeur, the tenderness, 
the everlasting and divine significance of the mother 
is but too faintly appreciated by the human race. All 
that is to be desired in this world would not be a worthy 
recompense to her from her children and her country. 

The cali of our republic today is much greater than 
in the days of our forefathers. Our responsibilities are 
greater, and our industries both at home and abroad 
have increased so much that prosperity seems to be 
everywhere. But with all this prosperity there are 
many grave dangers to counterbalance our triumphs. 
We are daily being reminded of the fact that our future 
success lies wholly in the character of our people and of 
the necessity of preparing to safeguard the high ideals 
of American citizenship. The future of any country is 
entirely dependent upon the mothers of the children 
who are to be its future custodians. The mother’s 
trust is even greater than that of our statesmen. When 
we praise one of our great statesman, he is only reaping 
the reward of the everlasting care of his mother. As 
one of our presidents has said, “All that I am, and all 
that I expect to be, I owe to my saintly mother.” 

In times of adversity we may be deserted by every- 
one else, but we may still be sure of the love of the woman 
whom we call “Mother.” The most hardened of crim- 
inals, hated by all men, no matter how wild he is or 
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has been, can find a resting place for his head in his 
mother’s lap. It is Kipling who sings: 
“Tf I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, 
I know whose prayers would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine. 
If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, 
I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine. 
If I were damned of body and soul, 
I know whose prayers would make me whole: 
Mother o’ mine, Mother o’ mine.” 

The world knows nothing of its greatest personages. 
They are around about us in cottage and in hovel. 
Among the humblest homes, and among the humblest 
women there is a more Divine heroism than that of 
Jean D’Arc. These women, unconscious of their hero- 
ism walk with courage and fortitude through the “Valley 
of the shadow of Death” in order that they may add 
their treasures to the world’s greatest riches. Indeed 
it is not the kings who are crowned and praised. It 
is not the statesman with his midnight lamp. It is 
not the warrior stained with blood, it is the queen of the 
home who under God rules the destinies of mankind. 
I say to you that the sweetest wisdom in the world 
is a mother’s counsel, and the purest altar from which 
a human prayer ever went to heaven is a mother’s knee. 

Some mothers may seem vain and frivolous, but still 
there comes to them a sense of responsibility and con- 
secration to duty. They soon learn that God sends 
children into this world for another purpose than 
merely to keep up the human race. They know that 
children are sent to lighten our hearts, to bring to 
our souls a higher aim, and to bring around our fire- 
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sides bright faces and happy smiles. It was Lowell 
who said “Children are God’s apostles, they are sent 
forth day by day to preach of love, hope, and peace.” 

It would be difficult for me to mention any of the 
accomplishments of man without necessarily involving 
the attitude of a self-sacrificing mother, for I feel that 
these men could not have accomplished what they have, 
had they not had the undivided support of maternal 
love and care. 

If it were in my power to gather together all the 
laurels of victory and chaplets of fame of the eternal 
ages, I would make them all into one beautiful wreath 
of appreciation, love, and praise, and I would place 
that wreath upon the brow of the patient, self-sacri- 
ficing, loving mother—the uncrowned queen of the cen- 
turies. 


LINCOLN 


BY 


LEWIS B. BATES 


George Washington led the way for independence 
in the days of our nation’s first great struggle, and he 
will live forever in the hearts of all those who love 
liberty. Abraham Lincoln led the way in the awful 
days of civil strife, and when one wonderful day he 
wrote his name on the Emancipation Proclamation, he 
wrote his name, too, on the heart of the human race. 
He took the shackles from four million human beings. 
and turned those shackles into bands of steel to bind 
unto himself the hearts of all true Americans. The 
names of Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, and William 
Lloyd Garrison thrill our hearts when we celebrate 
the anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln; but, 
great as are these names, we realize that these men were. 
only as John the Baptists to the mighty Lincoln who 
followed them. 

What is there about the character of this one man 
that today places him in so unique a position in Ameri- 
can history? The first thing is his wonderful simplicity. 
In spirit he was always the little child seeking Divine 
wisdom. Of humble origin, even at the beginning of his 
political career, with twenty-five cents in his pocket, 
he was rich in character because he had already “over- 
come so much.” He himself once said, “No man is 
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poor who has had a godly mother, and who has faith in 
God and faith in humanity.” 

The honesty of Lincoln was another great element in 
his character. In private life, in his profession, in his 
public life, in the administration of the nation’s affairs 
in the dark hour of its history, he was so perfectly 
true that at his death not one spot of dishonesty could 
be found upon him! What a lesson for the American 
Nation today! We are told that the pure in heart 
shall see God. Abraham Lincoln once said: ‘This is 
my creed: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, mind, soul and strength, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ I am in full fellowship with all who keep His 
commandments, in spirit and truth.” In private and in 
public life the purity of his character was above re- 
proach. 

Abraham Lincoln was simple in his greatness, honest 
and pure in motive but above all else he showed his 
genius in his power of consecration. A great purpose 
in life will make even an ordinary life great—to a life 
like Lincoln’s it gave immortality. From the day when 
as a young man he first saw in a Southern city men 
and women sold at auction as slaves, he became pos- 
sessed with a great purpose, and that purpose was to 
help humanity. He said then, “If God gives me a 
chance, I will strike slavery, and I will strike it hard!” 
God’s hour came, and Abraham Lincoln gave a blow 
whose echoes have been heard for over forty years. 

Today, throughout the schools of our land, the boys 
and girls are repeating a simple little piece of prose, 
so simple that the heart of a child is thrilled as he listens, 
so eloquent that it is known to the world as the Ameri- 
can masterpiece. It is Lincoln’s “Address at Gettys- 
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burg.” In the days of Thermopylae, even to three 
hundred years after its famous battle, the children 
were required to recite in its honor the names of all 
its participants. In America instinctively on the 12th 
of February, the nation arises and together utters 
forth in glorious voice; “It is for us, the living, rather 
to be dedicated to the unfinished work . . . that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

We rejoice today in the thought of the heavenly 
crowning of Abraham Lincoln. It is not often given 
to man to be crowned on earth, but there was one mo- 
ment in the life of Lincoln when the most perfect tribute 
ever given to man was awarded to him. It was the 
tribute of perfect silence which greeted him on the close 
of this speech. In his humility, for days after he felt 
his speech was a failure, and could never be made to 
realize that this two-minute speech, written hurriedly 
and weariedly, had been called great by a world. 

Abraham Lincoln, the great white soul of America, 
what more shall I say of you? When you were living 
at your greatest, you yourself once said to a friend, 
“After all, the one meaning of life is simply to be kind. 
I have tried to be. I have not done much, but this much 
I have done—wherever I have found a thistle growing, 
I have tried to pluck it up, and in its place I have 
planted a flower!” And so today we would bring forth 
our tribute to your greatness, to your goodness; and, 
as we thank God for your life, resolve that we too 
will endeaver to change our nation’s great moral thorns 
into flowers, believing that He who has made the desert 
to bloom as a rose, will ever aid us in this great work. 


LINCOLN, A MAN CALLED OF GOD 


BY 


JOHN M. THURSTON 


From an address before the Chicago Lincoln Association, 
February 12, 1891. 


God’s providence has raised up a leader in every 
time of a people’s exceeding need. Moses, reared in the 
family of Pharaoh, initiated in the sublime mysteries 
of the priestcraft of Egypt, partaking of the power and 
splendor of royal family and favor, himself a ruler 
and almost a king, was so moved by the degraded and 
‘helpless condition of his enslaved brethren that for their 
sake he undertook what to human understanding seemed 
the impossible problem of deliverance. 

A peasant girl, a shepherdess, dreaming on the hillls 
of France, feels her simple heart burn with the story 
of her country’s wrongs. Its army beaten, shattered 
and dispersed; its fields laid waste; its homes pil- 
laged and burned; its people outraged and murdered; 
its prince fleeing for life before a triumphant and re- 
morseless foe. Hope for France was dead. Heroes, 
there were none to save. What could a woman do? 
Into the soul of this timid, unlettered mountain maid 
there swept a flood of glorious resolve. Some power, 
unknown to man, drew back the curtain from the glass 
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of fate and bade her look therein. As in a vision, she 
sees a new French army, courageous, hopeful, victorious, 
invincible. A girl, sword in hand, rides at its head; 
before it the invaders flee. She sees France restored, 
her fields in bloom, her cottages in peace, her people 
happy, her prince crowned. 

The rail-splitter of Illinois became President of the 
United States in the darkest hour of the nation’s peril. 
Inexperienced and untrained in governmental affairs, 
he formulated national policies, overruled statesmen, 
directed armies, removed generals, and, when it became 
necessary to save the Republic, set at nought the written 
Constitution. He amazed the politicians and offended 
the leaders of his party; but the people loved him by 
instinct, and followed him blindly. The child leads 
the blind man through dangerous places, not by reason 
of controlling strength and intelligence, but by certainty 
of vision. Abraham Lincoln led the nation along its 
obscure pathway, for his vision was above the clouds, 
and he stood in the clear sunshine of God’s indicated 
will. So stands the mountain while the murky shadows 
thicken at its base, beset by the tempest, lashed by 
the storm, darkness and desolation on every side; no 
gleam of hope in the lightning’s lurid lances, nor voice 
of safety in the crashing thunderbolts; but high above 
topmost mist, vexed by no wave of angry sound, kissed 
by the sun of day, wooed by the stars of night, the 
eternal summit lifts its snowy crest, crowned with the 
infinite serenity of peace. 

_ “And God said—let there be light, and there was 
light.” Light on the ocean, light on the land. 
“And God said—let there be light, and there was 
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light.” Light from the Cross of Calvary. Light from 
the souls of men. 

“And God said—let there be light, and there was 
light.” Light from the Emancipation Proclamation, 
light on the honor of the nation, light on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, light on the black faces 
of patient bondmen, light on every standard of freedom 
throughout the world. ' 

From the hour in which the cause of the Union be- 
came the cause of liberty, from the hour in which the 
flag of the Republic became the flag of humanity, from 
the hour in which the Stars and Stripes no longer 
floated over a slave; yea, from the sacred hour of the 
nation’s new birth, that dear old banner never faded 
' from the sky, and the brave boys who bore it never 
wavered in their onward march to victory. 

After a quarter of a century of peace and prosperity, 
all children of our common country kneel at the altar 
of a united faith. The blue and the gray lie in eternal 
slumber side by side. “Heroes all, they fell face to 
face, brother against brother, to expiate a nation’s sin. 
The lonely firesides and the unknown graves, the mem- 
ory of the loved, the yearning for the lost, the desolated 
altars and the broken hopes, are past recall. The wings 
of our weak protest beat in vain against the iron doors 
of fate. But through the mingled tears that fall alike 
upon the honored dead of both the North and South, 
turn hopeful eyes to that new future of prosperity and 
power, possible only in the shelter of the dear old flag. 
To the conquerors and conquered, to the white man and 
the black, to the master and the slave, Abraham Lin- 
coln was God’s providence. 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


BY 


ELBERT HUBBARD 


The following declamation is part of an article in The Philistine, 
March, 1899, and is one of the best known quotations from 
“Fra Elbertus.’”’ See page 128. 


When war broke out between Spain and the United 
States it was very necessary to communicate quickly 
with the leader of the Insurgents. Garcia was some- 
where in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba—no one knew 
where. No mail or telegraph message could reach him. 
The President must secure his co-operation, and quickly. 

What to do! 

Some one said to the President, “There’s a fellow 
by the name of Rowan will find Garcia for you if 
anybody can.” Rowan was sent for and given a letter 
to be delivered to Garcia. How “the fellow by the 
name of Rowan” took the letter, and sealed it up in 
an oilskin pouch, strapped it over his heart, in four 
days landed by night off the coast of Cuba from an 
open boat, disappeared into the jungle, and in three 
weeks came out on the other side of the island, having 
traversed the hostile country on foot, and* delivered 
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his letter to Garcia, are things I have no special desire 
now to tell in detail. 

The point I wish to make is this: McKinley gave 
Rowan a letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took 
the letter and did not ask, “Where is he at?” By the 
Eternal! There is a man whose form should be cast in 
deathless bronze and the statue placed in every college 
of the land. It is not book-learning young men need, 
nor instruction about this and that, but a stiffening of 
the vertebrae which will cause them to be loyal to a 
trust, to act promptly, concentrate their energies; do 
the thing—“Carry a message to Garcia.” 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other 
Garcias. No man who has endeavored to carry out 
-an enterprise where many hands were needed but has 
been well-nigh appalled at times by the imbecility of the 
average man—the inability or unwillingness to concen- 
trate on a thing and doit. Slip-shod assistance, foolish 
inattention, dowdy indifference and half-hearted work 
seem the rule; and no man succeeds, unless by hook or 
crook or threat, he forces or bribes other men to assist 
him; or, mayhap, God in His goodness performs a 
miracle, and sends him an angel of light for an assistant. 

My heart goes out to the man who does his work when 
the “boss” is away as well as when he is at home. The 
man who, when given a letter for Garcia, quietly takes 
the missive without asking any idiotic question, and 
with no lurking intention of chucking it into the nearest 
sewer, or of doing aught else but deliver it, never gets 
“laid off,” nor has to go on strike for higher wages. 
Civilization is one long, anxious search for just such 
individuals. Anything such a man asks for shall be 
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granted; his kind is so rare that no employer can 
afford to let him go. He is wanted in every town, city 
and village—in every office, shop, store and factory. 
The world cries out for such; he is needed, and needed 
badly—the man who can carry a message to Garcia. 


THE MISSION OF AMERICA 


BY 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


Taken from an address by Senator Albert J. Beveridge of 
Indiana in the United States Senate, January 9, 1900. 


You cannot interpret a constitution without under- 
standing the race that wrote it. If our fathers had 
Intended a reversal of the very nature and being of 
their race, they would have so declared in the most 
emphatic words our language holds. But they did not, 
and in the absence of such words the power remains 
which is essential to the strongest tendency of our 
practical race—the power to govern wherever we are, 
and to govern by the methods best adapted to the 
situation. 

This question is deeper than any question of party 
politics ; deeper than any question of the isolated policy 
of our country; deeper than any question of constitu- 
tional power. It is elemental. It is racial. God 
has not been preparing the English-speaking and 
Teutonic peoples for a thousand years for nothing 
but vain and idle self-contemplation and _ self-admira- 
tion. No! He has made us the master organizers of the 
world to establish system where chaos reigns. He has 
given us the spirit of progress to overwhelm the forces 
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of reaction throughout the earth. He has made us 
adepts in government that we may administer govern- 
ment among savage and senile peoples. 

What shall history say of us? Shall it say that we 
renounced that holy trust, left the savage to his best 
condition, the wilderness to the reign of waste, deserted 
duty, abandoned glory, forgot our sordid profit even, 
because we feared our strength and read the charter 
of our powers with the doubter’s eye and the quibbler’s 
mind? Shall it say that, called by events to captain 
and command the ablest, noblest race of history in 
one of history’s largest works, we declined that great 
commission? Our fathers would not have had it so. No! 
They found no paralytic government, incapable of the 
simplest acts of administration. They planted no slug- 
gard people, passive while the world’s work calls. They 
established no reactionary nation. They unfurled no 
retreating flag. 

That flag has never paused in its onward march. 
Who dares halt it now—now, when historic events again 
are carrying it forward; now, when we are at last one 
people, strong enough for any task, great enough for 
any glory destiny can bestow? How comes it that our 
first century closed with the process accomplished of 
consolidating the American people into a unit, and 
quick upon the stroke of that great hour presses upon 
us our world opportunity, world duty, and world glory, 
which none but a people welded into an indivisible 
nation can achieve or perform? 

Blind, indeed, is he who sees not the hand of God in 
events so vast, so harmonious, so benign. Dull, indeed, 
is the mind that perceives not that this vital people 
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is the strongest of the saving forces of the world; that 
our place, therefore, is at the head of the constructing 
and redeeming nations of the earth; and that to stand 
aside while events march on is a surrender of our 
interests, a betrayal of our duty as blind as it is base. 

Do you tell me that it will cost us money? When 
did America ever measure duty by financial standards? 
Do you tell me of the tremendous toil required to over- 
come the vast difficulties of our task? What mighty 
work for the world, for humanity, even for ourselves, 
has ever been done with ease? Even our bread must we 
earn by the sweat of our faces. Why are we charged 
with power such as no people ever knew, if we are not 
to use it in a work such as no people ever wrought? 

Do you remind me of the precious blood that must 
be shed, the lives that must be given, the broken hearts 
of loved ones for their slain? And this is, indeed, a 
heavier price than all combined. And, yet, as a nation, 
every historic duty we have done, every achievement 
we have accomplished, has been by the sacrifice of our 
noblest sons. Every holy memory that glorifies the 
flag is of those heroes who died that its onward march 
might not be stayed. It is the nation’s dearest lives 
yielded for the flag that makes it dear to us; it is the 
nation’s most precious blood poured out for it that 
makes it precious to us. That flag is woven of heroism 
and grief, of the bravery of men, and women’s tears, of 
righteousness. and battle, of sacrifice and anguish, of 
triumph and glory. It is these which make our flag a 
holy thing. Who would tear from that sacred banner 
the glorious legends of a single battle where it has waved 
on land or sea? What son of a soldier dead in its de- 
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fense would surrender that proud record for the heraldry 
of aking? In the cause of civilization, in the service of 
the Republic anywhere on earth, Americans consider 
wounds the noblest decorations man can win, and count 
the giving of their lives a glad and precious duty. 

Pray God that that spirit never fails. Pray God the 
time may never come when mammon and the love of ease 
shall so debase our blood that we shall fear to shed it for 
the flag and its imperial destiny. Pray God the time 
may never come when American heroism is but a legend 
like the story of the Cid, American faith in our mission 
and our might a dream dissolved, and the glory of our 
mighty race departed. 

That time will never come. We shall renew our youth 
at the fountain of new and glorious deeds. We shall 
exalt our reverence for the flag by carrying it to a 
noble future as well as by remembering its ineffable past. 
Its immortality will not pass, because everywhere and 
always we shall acknowledge and discharge the solemn 
responsibilities our sacred flag, in its deepest meaning, 
puts upon us. And so with reverent hearts, where dwells 
the fear of God, the American people move forward 
to the future of their hope and the doing of His work. 


MY COUNTRY! MY MOTHER! MY GOD 


BY 
JAMES P. M’TEER 


“Twas midnight’s holy hour, 
And silence was brooding like a gentle spirit 
O’er the still and pulseless world.” 


The new moon had climbed above the crags and peaks 
of Pennsylvania and turned her budding horns in the 
_ eastern sky. Yon sentinels, from their far off watch- 
houses, beheld the saddest sight that ever met the gaze 
of mortal man. It was sad, and sickening, and sorrow- 
ful! The war steed had pawed the dust of the valley 
and sniffed the breeze of battle. Robert Edward Lee, 
the modern Joshua, had sounded the war blast in Penn- 
sylvania, and sixty thousand ragged rebels “rushed to 
glory or the grave.” Amongst this great and goodly 
number there was one, a beardless gallant hero, whose 
young heart had grown sick at the cries of oppressed 
and wounded liberty. With a soul blazing with patriot- 
ism and an eye beaming with bravery, he shouldered his 
musket, and went forth to battle for the land of his 
birth—his own “Sunny South.” ‘Tearing himself from 
the fond embrace of a loving mother, the tender smiles 
of a darling sister, and the watchful care of a doting 
father, he boldly sacrificed his life upon the altar of 
his country. Methinks I see him now, walking his lone 
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and dreary beat, listening, with fluttering heart, for the 
first approach of the enemy’s host. His thoughts run 
down the dim aisle of the sweet bygone, and happy scenes 
of other days come thronging by. He can see the form 
of that darling mother at whose knee he learned to lisp 
the name of Jesus, and to repeat that little prayer, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” Full well he remembered 
the day his old gray headed father, with tears stream- 
ing down his careworn cheeks, said to him, “Go, my boy, 
fight for Dixie, and if need be die in her defense.” He 
recalls the happy hour when he and his darling Mary 
knelt at love’s pure shrine and vowed to be all in all 
to each other; or perchance, he dreams himself on a 
furlough, and with sleeveless coat, shoeless feet, and 
breadless haversack, tramping on towards his long 
loved home. His heart beats quicker and faster as 
he nears the spot of his birth and the place of his boy- 
hood. The tears tremble upon his weather-beaten cheeks 
as he imagines he hears the familiar bark of the old 
watch dog. But hark, what’s that! Nothing but the 
hoot of a lonesome owl, or the cry of a mournful whip- 
poorwill. Brushing off the tear with his rough hand, 
he clutches his rusty weapon to his side and rouses 
from his reverie, to find himself not at home, but keep- 
ing guard over the sleeping army of his great chieftain, 
Robert E. Lee. But Hark! Hush!! Listen!!!—“‘and 
the picket’s off duty forever.” The “dread angel” 
poised above his head, and while he was shaking the 
death dew from his ebon wing, the noble hearted boy 
drew forth a pocket Bible (no doubt the one his mother 
gave him) and wrote upon the fly leaf, “My Country! 
My Mother!! My God!!!” 
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I come not with the pet saying of some great and 
glorious statesman; I come not with the death sentiment 
from one of the world’s immortal few, but I come with 
the last thought of an obscure and ragged rebel. I beg 
your attention then, while I briefly present you tonight 
to one of Dixie’s noblest heroes. 

There was something above the ordinary in the boy. 
A nobler heart never beat in human breast! His last 
thoughts were of his country !—the idol of his heart— 
his mother—the one dear form that gave its sunlight 
to his boyhood; his God—the great comforter in the 
hour of death. My Country! My Mother! My God! 
—a beautiful chain linked to the throne of the loftiest 
archangel on high and extending to God’s footstool 
beneath. My Country, the proudest aspiration of his 
young heart to behold thee seated in Fame’s fair temple, 
the grandest nation the world ever saw. My Country— 
the fairest land that e’er a zephyr kissed or an ocean 
bathed, the birthplace of greatness, the home of liberty, 
the land of patriotism, and the cradle of genius. To be 
an American, is prouder than to be a Roman in days of 
yore. “My Country,” holds within her sacred embrace 
nobler dust than ever slumbered in Westminster, or 
even in the renowned catacombs of the seven hilled city. 

My Country, O My Country—My young heartstrings 
are entwined around thee—“With all thy faults I love 
thee still.” 


“There is a land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside; 
Thou shalt find where e’er they footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, that spot thy home.” 


My Country—thou are freighted with genius and 
cargoed with glory, and in thy shipwreck, if it ever be, 
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the South, my own dear Sunny South, shall be the 
plank to which I shall cling. 

Fellow citizens, do you remember the day when you 
bade farewell to the old homestead, and waved an adieu 
to the old scenes of your childhood? Who threw her 
arms around your neck, and with eyes swimming in 
tears, breathed a prayer that God might bless and save 
her boy? Who handed you that Bible when you started 
for college, and wrote on the flyleaf, “My son, remember 
that her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her 
paths are peace?” Who watched over you when you lay 
in the cradle, a helpless, innocent babe? Who caressed 
and loved you better than she did her own life? Who 
used to take you, when a little barefooted boy, to her 
sacred place of prayer, and then clasp your little hands 
for you and teach you how to petition the Great Giver? 
I seem to hear a still, sweet echo in each heart, “My 
Mother”—among the very last thoughts of my noble 
hearted hero. 

What an influence the mother has over the wild im- 
pulses of her boy. Although he may be wild and reck- 
less, debased in morals and dissipated in habits, yet 
away down in the depths of his heart his mother’s name 
is enthroned forever. 

No mathematician’s brain can compute the good they 
have done in the world. Their influence is hallowed, 
their examples are worshipful. As flowers purify the 
air we breathe, so mothers purify the moral atmosphere 
around them. Did you ever follow the hearse as it 
nodded its dark plumes toward that mother’s grave? 
Did you ever stand upon its brink and listen to the 
“clods of the valley” as they rumbled mournfully upon 
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the coffin? If so then you have sounded the depth of 
your love for her. Although the grave may rob you of 
her body, yet, glorious thought, it cannot rob you 
of her memory, it is embalmed in your heart and photo- 
graphed upon your soul forever. Were it not for pray- 
ing mothers, the world would be sunk into deeper de- 
gradation. O Mothers! your influence will be known 
only in the ceaseless ages of eternity. Your mother thinks 
of you when you think little of her. I’ll venture the 
assertion, that tonight those dear old hands are clasped 
in holy prayer and those lips are pleading your cause 
before God with the grandest eloquence of human heart. 

My Mother! a beautiful word translated from the 
language of heaven. My mother! the breath of a deity 
_+—the whisper of an angel. 

“My God.”—He was thinking of eternity and eternal 
things, and hereafter as well as the heretofore. He was 
thinking of the great God, who stands out upon the 
brow of nothing and holds this “Old exiled orb” in the 
palm of his hand. He was thinking of the Jerusalem 
above, of her jasper walls, her pearly gates and streets 
of shining gold. He was thinking of the Myriads of 
angels and archangels that go flitting o’er the glory 
fields of Eden singing and shouting “The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.” “My God,” he was thinking of 
the great Being who watched with an all seeing eye 
those shining worlds that glitter along the golden hills 
of heaven and who owns and controls those little stars 
away yonder on the outskirts of creation that will shine 
on for untold time. “My God”—at His bidding yon 
blazing comet flies away to sparkle for a while in the 
trackless void and returns again to tell man the wonders 
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of its azure home. ‘My God’—he was thinking of the 
Great I Am, whose all powerful hand swept a haughty 
nation from the earth and leveled the proud walls of 
Jericho with the dust. “My God’—His great finger 
marked out the path through eternal space, in which this 
beautiful world of ours has traveled six thousand years. 
“My God”—what did that imply? It implied that he 
was an heir of glory and that his inheritance was “in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” He 
did not shudder and recoil at the wild leap in the 
dark, but he died gloriously, like a soldier, like a hero, 
like a Christian—thinking not of worldly honor or 
earthly show but only of his Country, his Mother, his 
God! 

When he died no marshaled host followed him to his 
grave. There were no booming cannons, no waving 
banners, no peal of musketry in behalf of his humble 
memory. No, he was rudely dragged by the heels and 
thrown into a vulgar hole, there to sleep until the arch- 
angel shall stand with one foot on land and one on 
sea, and with a blast from his clarion trump shall 
summon the nations of earth to the bar of God. 

Yes; “He sleeps the sleep that knows no waking.” 
No sister’s tender hand plants the weeping willow above 
his hallowed dust, no loving mother bedews it with her 
tears, but the rank grass, green from this soil of car- 
nage, waves above his crushed and moldering skeleton. 

If merit were awarded to whom merit is due, instead 
of this boy’s humble head-board marked “Unknown” 
would be erected a grand shining mausoleum, its spire 
glittering in the sunlight of heaven, and upon it his 
epitaph carved by the finger of an angel, “My Country! 
My Mother!! My God!!!” 


THE MOTHER OF LINCOLN 


BY 


JOHN C. BLACK 


General John C. Black has been prominent for years as a lawyer 
and public speaker. The following is an excerpt from his address 
on Abraham Lincoln. 


When the monument that now stands over the grave 
of Abraham Lincoln’s mother was dedicated, twenty 
thousand people attended the ceremony and were ad- 
dressed by General John C. Black in part as follows: 

And now a great throng is here who have come to 
testify of their affections for her, and who have singled 
out this one woman for this unusual honor. Well 
might her simple spirit, if recalled to this scene, bid 
us leave her slumber unbroken and her ashes again to 
the urn of oblivion. Well may all inquire why, after 
many years, this stately concourse? Why the recall 
of these aged companions? Why this muster of those 
heroic veterans? Why these honored women? Why 
should the great state itself turn back through the loft- 
iest century of time to stand in the persons of its gov- 
ernor and officials in the splendid ceremony about a 
wilderness grave? And with solemn voice we answer: 
“That justice may be done; that wrong may be righted; 
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that truth eternal as the reign of God may be estab- 
lished. We come, oh woman and mother, here to 
build our memorial to thee. Thine earthly garments 
were damp with the dews of the wilderness; thy feet 
were torn by the thorns of thy pathway; thine eyes 
dimmed by the tears of thy travail; but in thine arms 
thou didst bear, and at thy bosom thou didst nourish 
the babe of thy sacrifices, the child of thy toil, him 
the master of his time, the beloved of centuries to be, 
the servant of justice and the liberator of the oppressed! 
And so, for thine own sake and for thy child’s we are 
here to do this fitting honor.” I have often wondered 
whether this pair, Thomas and Nancy, fled from the 
fate of slavery, with conscious knowledge of its bale- 
ful power, or whether their flight was simply from 
conditions not understood, but not the less intolerable. 
But be that as it may, “He arose and took the young 
child and his mother and departed hither.” Here in 
Indiana they rested; here she gave that child, in the 
the simple cabin now gone to ruin, his first lessons; 
here in his father’s presence she sowed the seed of truth 
and justice afterwards to mature a mighty harvest. 
Here she stood and pointed upward, little compre- 
hending, if at all, the future that awaited. We can- 
not say she did not see anything of that future. 
What mother that bends above an American babe was 
ever blind to the possibilities? Duller, indeed, than any 
other mother must have been not to have known that 
her child, cabin-born, was not equal in advantages with 
the child of the plantation; less than a mother, had 
she not rebelled at the distinction and sought to ob- 
viate it; but in any event here she came, and having 
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placed his feet on freedom’s soil, she yielded her blame- 
less life back to the grave. 

And this is all her story—a short and simple annal of 
the poor. But the years passed on, the nation was in 
the throes of a great war, for its prolonged existence; 
at its head was the child of this woman, and over 
against him the child of the plantation. The struggle 
was to decide as the chieftain himself said, whether 
a nation dedicated to liberty could live, or whether the 
people should perish from the earth. Was that leader 
equal to the task? Could he save a nation for right- 
eousness and liberty? Whence was his training, and 
who had lain the moral foundations on which he should 
_ stand in this awful struggle? We see that son bowed 
by the weight of cares such as rarely have fallen upon 
human shoulders. He wielded the power and enjoyed 
the affection of a great people. Armies moved at his 
command and navies obeyed his orders. Disasters 
recurring filled the earth with loudeth clamors against 
him. Calumny belied him and hate spied upon his every 
act, but ever louder and louder sounded the bugles of 
advancing victory, and in the midst of this vast strife, 
from the stress of public trials and the pain of personal 
woes, we hear the worn and weary President, matchless 
orator, great civic leader, emancipator, patriot—he 
whose lips spoke rebellion down and liberty to the stars 
—we hear him declare, “All that I am or may hope to 
be I owe to my sainted mother.” High testimony this 
and most exalted witness. 

And at last the great war drew to its triumphal close. 
Its mightiest actor, too, approached his end. Behold 
him surrounded by his friends and advisers, he is tell- 
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ing them of all that he hopes for the land of his love. 
On him so speaking falls the melancholy which, often 
occurring has always been a harbinger of some great 
grave event. Before victory or before disaster had 
that dream come to him—A shadowy ship bears me 
rapidly toward a shadowy shore.” 

I sometimes fancy that on the dark barge of the 
President’s dream there waited for him, standing ’midst 
the dense throng of his dead guards and statesmen 
who had sailed before, and who had returned to meet 
him, this woman, this wilderness queen, this tallest and 
stateliest of them all, this mother whom the world 
honors today. Well, it may have been; the world be- 
yond has its own mysteries; so to the living they will 
forever continue, and so we leave them—one here in 
Indiana, two in Illinois; in the grasp and bond of the 
Union their lives preserved, we leave them—son and 
father and mother in equal honor and in eternal peace. 


NATIONAL APOSTASY 


BY 


CLARENCE E. McCARTNEY 


On the battlefields of Saratoga stands a towering 
obelisk, commemorative of that decisive struggle of the 
Revolution. About its base are four deep niches, and 
in these are bronze figures of the generals who com- 
manded there. In the first stands Horatio Gates, in 
- the second Schuyler, and in the third Morgan. But 
the fourth, alas! stands empty. The soldier who won 
that niche of fame has forfeited his right to be remem- 
bered. But below this empty niche, cut in the stone, there 
is a solitary name, and as the eye falls upon it, a vision 
rises. I see a young colonial officer leading his troops 
one wintry morning against the battlements of Quebec. 
Again I see him charging the British lines at Saratoga, 
and yet again, crouching at the midnight hour by the 
murmuring Hudson, bartering his soul to Satan. The 
scene changes. I see a lonely room in London, and an 
old man dying, friendless, homeless, Godless—Benedict 
Arnold, hero, patriot, traitor. 

The wreck of a human soul is always pathetic, but 
most sad when, like an angel, it plunges as a star from 
its zenith down into utter darkness. So Benedict Ar- 
nold fell from the fairest heights of human glory, from 
Quebec and Saratoga to the deepest gulfs of infamy 
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and shame; and that empty arch shall ever stand for 
fallen manhood, for power prostituted, for genius 
soiled, for faithlessness to a sacred trust. 

There are Benedict Arnolds among men; there are 
Benedict Arnolds among nations. A man who forsakes 
high ideals is a traitor; and a state if it forsakes its 
principles, ignores justice, and squanders its liberties, 
is recreant to humanity. Yet this is an old story in the 
world. That empires should rise and fall, that civiliza- 
tion should flourish and decay, is the law of history. The 
oppressed become the oppressor ; the haters of despotism 
become its slaves; and the liberties for which the fathers 
died, bequeathed to degenerate sons, soon sink into licen- 
tiousness, and are trampled under the foot of a despot. 
Freedom, glory, wealth, corruption, barbarism—these 
are the five stages in the history of every nation of the 
past. 

Is this to be the fate of our nation? Are we, after 
having fought our Quebec and Saratoga, to betray our 
holy cause? Is this republic whose banner has been the 
star of hope and promise to'the oppressed, now to for- 
sake justice, forget its mission, and go down in dark- 
ness and shame—a Lucifer among states? 

As a nation thinkest, so is it. The Greek loved life 
and art. The Roman loved war and conquest. The 
founders of America loved liberty. The declaration 
was more than a statement of grievances; it was a 
crystallization of all the great truths for which men have 
fought, to which they have aspired, since Christ pro- 
claimed fraternity nineteen centuries ago. 

Our proudest boast has been that we were the lovers of 
freedom, and the friends of the oppressed. These prin- 
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ciples are echoed in every speech, embodied in every con- 
stitution. We have chiseled them in our marble; we 
have stamped them on our coin. 

But today there are unmistakable signs of a change, 
We follow our inclinations rather than our principles, 
Commercialism threatens to dominate our national life, 
and as the nobler ambitions of the soul are stifled, and 
the higher ideals are forsaken, so the moral vision. 
of the state is blinded by the glamour of gold and 
power. 

Too few are the voices in our Senate today that 
strike a moral note; too seldom do we hear those old 
American words—“honor,” “justice,” “right.” We 
are counseled to hold conquered territory, because there 
is gold and coal there, because of commercial advan- 
tage; but we forget that there are men there, and that, 
in the scale of God, souls are more than things! We 
need today the poet, the prophet, the man of vision. 

We are in danger of forgetting one of the basic prin- 
ciples of the fathers. When Thomas Jefferson wrote, 
“Governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed,” he uttered a profound truth, 
a law of nature and a law of God. Make this principle, 
this brotherhood of consent, the code of the nation, 
and there would be no need of arsenals or forts, and the 
day of federation sung by the poet would soon dawn. 
True, this is ideal, but only through the ideal can we 
make progress toward the heights. We must lift men 
through love; impel, never compel. Such growth may be 
slow but it is sure. 

This too was the spirit of the Galilean. He found 
people stubborn and hostile; He was reviled and re- 
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jected of men, yet He never forsook His divine ideal. 
He might have drenched the earth with blood as he did 
the prophet of Islam; but He chose a nobler, a truer 
way, and the world tonight throbs with love and hope 
because one man was true to the best that was in Him. 
We have forgotten the spirit of the Nazarene. We are 
putting trade above liberty, civilization above humanity. 
There is something higher than stocks and bonds, higher 
than the glitter of an external civilization, and that is 
the Law of Love. For this Savonarola died, for this 
Saul of Tarsus witnessed in the deserts of Arabia and 
in the dungeons of Nero; for this Christ died on Gol- 
gotha’s brow and this it is, and this alone, that shall 
at last subdue and harmonize the world. 

Mistaking the whisper of temptation for the call of 
destiny, drowning the cry of conscience with the beat- 
ing of drums, we may exterminate our brothers in the 
name of civilization, but justice shall in the end be 
done, and the broken law shall have its penalty. Above 
the cry of the rabble and the shouts of the money 
changers, above the roar of battle and the tumult of 
victory, there comes persistent, insistent, the demand of 
an offended God, “Cain, where is Abel thy brother?” 
No nation dare avoid this question. If we would be free, 
we must be just. The dulling of a nation’s conscience 
heralds its decline. With the state as with the indi- 
vidual, the noblest thing is character. The greatness 
of America lies not in her brilliant scholars nor in her 
enlightened citizens—these Greece had—not in her vast 
domains, nor in her mighty armies—Rome had all 
these—but in her character, in her lofty ideals, in her 
moral pride. If you would know for what the nation 
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stands, go back with me to Bunker Hill, stand with me 
on the shell-rent sod of Gettysburg, or on the hill of 
San Juan, and there drink in the spirit of the fathers. 
There men laid down their lives, not for greed nor con- 
quest, but for right, for justice, and for men. These 
are our principles! They are ageless and deathless, 
and with them the republic stands; without them, falls. 

The hour of our temptation is at hand. Like Her- 
cules, the young republic stands today at the parting 
of the ways. Empire and military glory lure us on; 
but above their siren songs methinks I hear voices 
of the past crying to us across the ages. From the 
shattered columns of the Parthenon, from crumbling 
Rome, and from the dust of Carthage, they speak to 
us. From dungeons, from martyr’s stake, from all the 
battlefields that scar man’s upward path, countless 
voices adjure us to be faithful to our trust. If we 
are true to the declaration of the fathers, true to 
ourselves, and true to God, then, when at length civili- 
zation is consummated, and a grateful world rears on 
the Saratoga of the past some memorial to the nations, 
no empty niche shall record this nation’s apostasy. No, 
in one arch they will put a figure of the Jew, child 
of faith; he taught the world religion. In another, 
the Greek; he gave deathless art. In another, the 
Roman; he gave law and government. But fairer and 
more majestic than all, is the figure of Columbia; at her 
feet are broken chains, and on her brow the diadem 
of peace—she made men free, 


THE NATION’S NEED OF MEN 


BY 
DAVID STARR JORDAN 


David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Jr. University 
and an eminent scientist. The following is an extract from one 
of his public addresses. 


If government by the people is to be successful, it is 
you and such as you who must make it so. The future 
of the Republic must lie in the hands of young men and 
women of culture and intelligence, of self-control and 
self-resource capable of taking care of themselves and 
helping others. If it falls not into such hands the 
Republic will have no future. Wisdom and strength 
must go to the making up of a nation. There is no 
virtue in democracy as such, nothing in Americanism 
as such, that will save us if we are a nation of weaklings 
and fools, with an aristocracy of knaves as our 
masters. 

There are some who think that this is the condition 
in America today. There are some who think that this 
Republic which has weathered so nobly the storms of 
war and peace will go down on the shoals of hard times; 
that we, as a nation cannot live through the nervous 
exhaustion induced by the financial sprees of ourselves 
and others. We are told that our civilization and gov- 
ernment were fit only for the days of cotton and corn 
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prosperity. We are told that our whole industrial 
system and the civilization of which it forms a part 
must be torn up by the roots and cast away. We are 
told that the days of self-control and self-sufficiency 
are over and that this nation is really typified by law- 
less bands rushing blindly hither and thither, clamoring 
for laws by which men shall be made rich whom all 
previous laws of God and man have ordained to be poor. 

In these times it is well for us to remember that we 
come of hardy stock. The Anglo-Saxon race, with all 
its strength and virtues, was born of hard times. It is 
not easily kept down; the victims of oppression must 
come of some other stock. We who live in America and 
constitute the heart of this Republic are the sons and 
_ daughters of “him that overcometh.” Ours is a lineage 
untainted by luxury, uncoddled by charity, uncorroded 
by vice, uncrushed by oppression. If it were not so, we 
could not be here today. 

We are here today to learn those maxims of govern- 
ment, those laws of human nature, without which all 
administration must fail. The best work of a Republic 
is to save its children. The one great duty of a free 
nation is education, wise, thorough, universal. Reforms 
in education are the greatest of all reforms. The ideal 
education must meet two demands: it must be personal, 
fitting man or woman for success in life; it must be 
broad, giving man or woman such an outlook on the 
world as that this success may be worthy. It should 
give a man that reserve strength without which no man 
can face difficulties because the victor in any struggle is 
the one who has the most staying powers. 

A man should have reserve of skill. If he can do well 
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something which needs doing his place in the world will 
always be ready for him. A man must have intelligence. 
If he knows enough to be good company for himself and 
others, he is a long way on the road toward happiness 
and usefulness. A man should have reserve of character 
and purpose. He should have reserve of reputation. 
Let others think well of us. It will do us good to think 
well of ourselves. No man is free who has not his own 
good opinion. 

When an American has reserves like these he has no 
need to ask for special favors. The problems of gov- 
ernment are problems of right and wrong. They can 
be settled in just one way. They must be settled right. 
If representative government is ever to bring forward 
wisdom and patriotism it will be because wisdom and 
patriotism exist and demand representation. There is 
no virtue in the voice of majorities. Truth is strong 
and error weak, and majorities of error melt away under 
the influence of a few men whose right-acting is based on 
right-thinking. Right-thinking has always been your 
privilege; right-acting is now your duty, and at no 
time in the history of the world has duty been more 
imperative than now. 


ORATION AT HIS BROTHER’S GRAVE 


BY 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


Speech delivered by the famous orator and agnostic at the 
eae a his brother, Mr. Ebon C. Ingersoll, Washington, June 


Friends, I am going to do that which the dead often 
promised me he would do for me. 

The loved and loving brother, husband, father, friend, 
died where manhood’s morning almost touched noon, and 
while the shadows still were falling toward the West. 

He had not passed on life’s highway the stone that 
marks the highest point, but, being weary for a mo- 
ment, he lay down by the wayside, and using his burden 
for a pillow, fell into the dreamless sleep that kisses 
down his eyelids still. While yet in love with life and 
raptured with the world, he passed to silence and 
pathetic dust. 

Yet, after all, it may be best, just in the happiest, 
sunniest hour of all the voyage, while eager winds are 
kissing every sail, to dash against the unseen rock, 
and in an instant hear the rushing billows roar against 
a sunken ship. For, whether in mid sea or amongst the 
breakers of the farther shore, a wreck at last must mark 
the end of each and all. And every life, no matter if its 
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every hour is rich with love and every moment jeweled 
with joy will at its close become a tragedy as sad and 
deep as can be woven of the warp and woof of mystery 
and death. 

This brave and tender man in every storm of life was 
oak and rock, but in the sunshine he was vine and flower. 
He was the friend of all heroic souls. He climbed the 
heights and left all superstitions far below, while on his 
forehead fell the golden dawning of the grander day. 

He loved the beautiful and was with color, form, and 
music touched to tears. He sided with the weak, the poor, 
the wronged, and lovingly gave alms. With loyal heart, 
and with purest hands, he faithfully discharged all 
public trusts. 

He was a worshiper of liberty, a friend of the op- 
pressed. A thousand times I have heard him quote 
these words: “For justice all place a temple, and all 
season, summer.” He believed that happiness was the 
only good, reason the only torch, justice the only wor- 
ship, humanity the only religion, and love the only 
priest. He added to the sum of human joy; and were 
every one to whom he did some loving service to bring 
a blossom to his grave, he would sleep tonight beneath 
a wilderness of flowers. 

Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren 
peaks of two eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond 
the heights. We cry aloud, and the only answer is the 
echo of our wailing cry. From the voiceless lips of 
the unreplying dead, there comes no word; but in the 
night of death, hope sees a star, and listening love can 
hear the rustle of the wing. 

He who sleeps here, when dying, mistaking the ap- 
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proach of death for the return of health, whispered 
with his latest breath: “I am better now.” Let us be- 
lieve, in spite of doubts and dogmas, of fears and tears, 
these dear words are true of all the countless dead. And 
now to you who have been chosen from among the many 
men he loved, to do the last sad office for the dead, we 
give his sacred dust. 


A PLEA FOR CUBA 


BY 


JOHN M. THURSTON 


The following selection, prize winner in many a contest, was 
delivered by Senator John M. Thurston of Nebraska in the 
Senate chamber, March 24, 1898. The introductory paragraph 
adds effectiveness to it. 


[Introduction—On the evening of the twelfth of 
March, 1898, the steam yacht Anita cast anchor in the 
harbor of Matanzas. Aboard the little vessel were Sena- 
tor John M. Thurston and his wife who had gone to 
make an independent investigation of affairs in Cuba. 
Day and night Mrs. Thurston toiled in behalf of the 
helpless widows and orphans of the ill-fated island until 
her strength sank beneath the strain and the spirit of the 
noble woman passed away. Her last request was that 
her husband should not allow her death to delay his 
efforts in behalf of Cuban liberty. So, just ten days 
afterwards, amid the sympathic silence of a crowded 
Senate, Mr. Thurston arose and said:] 


I am here by the command of silent lips, to speak 
once and for all upon the Cuban situation. I shall 
endeavor to be honest, conservative, and just. I have 
no purpose to stir the public passion to any action not 
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necessary and imperative to meet the duties of American 
responsibility, Christian humanity and national honor. 
I would shirk the task if I could, but I dare not. I 
cannot satisfy my conscience except by speaking and 
speaking now. 

The pictures in the American newspapers of the starv- 
ing reconcentradoes are true. They can all be dupli- 
cated by the thousands. I have never before seen, and 
please God I may never again see so deplorable a sight 
as the reconcentradoes in the suburbs of Matanzas. 

I can never forget to my dying day the hopeless 
anguish in their despairing eyes. Huddled about their 
little bark huts they raise no voice of appeal to us 
for alms as we went among them. Men, women, and 

. children stand silent, famished. ‘They have no homes 
to return to; their fields have grown up to weeds. 
Their only hope is to remain where they are, to do what 
they can on an insufficient charity, and then die. Spain 
is powerless to end the conflict, to rehabilitate the island, 
or to relieve the distress. 

The time for action then has come. No greater 
reason for it can exist tomorrow than exists today. 
Every hour’s delay only adds another chapter to the 
awful story of misery and death. Only one power can 
intervene—the United States of America. 

We cannot refuse to accept this responsibility which 
the God of the Universe has placed upon us as the one 
great power in the New World. We must act! 

Let the world understand that the United States does 
not propose to annex Cuba; that it is not seeking a 
foot of Cuban soil nor a dollar of Spanish money. 
There is only one action possible, if any is taken, and 
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that is—intervention for the independence of the island ; 
intervention that means the landing of an American 
army on Cuban soil, the deploying of an American fleet 
off Havana; intervention which says to Spain: “Leave 
the island, withdraw your soldiers, leave the Cubans. 
these brothers of ours, to form and carry on a govern- 
ment for themselves.” 

Against the intervention of the United States in this 
holy cause, there is but one voice of dissent, that voice 
is the voice of the money changers. They fear war. 
I deprecate war, but I do not read my duty from the 
ticker; I do not accept my lessons in patriotism from 
Wall Street. Better foreign and domestic commerce 
would stimulate every branch of industry. But in the 
meantime, the specter of war would stride through the 
stock-exchange and many of the gamblers around the 
board would find their ill-gotten gains passing to the 
other side of the table. Let them go; what one man 
loses at the gaming table his fellow gambler wins. 

They will not do the fighting; their blood will not 
flow; they will keep on dealing in options in human life. 
Let the man whose loyalty is to the dollar stand aside, 
while the man whose loyalty is to the flag come to the 
front. 

Mr. President, there are those who say that the 
affairs of Cuba are not the affairs of the United States, 
who insist that we can stand idly by, and see that island 
devastated and depopulated, its business interests de- 
stroyed, its commercial intercourse with us cut off, its 
people starved, degraded, and enslaved. 

It may be the naked legal right of the United States 
to stand thus idly by. I have the legal right to sit in my 
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comfortable parlor, with my loved ones gathered about 
me, and through my plate glass window, see a fiend at- 
tacking a helpless woman, and I can legally say this is 
no affair of mine—it is not happening on my premises; 
and I can turn away, take up my little ones in my arms, 
and, with the memory of their sainted mother in my 
heart, look up to the motto on the wall and read, “God_ 
bless our home.” But if I do I am a coward and a cur, 
unfit to live, and God knows, unfit to die. And yet 
I cannot protect or save the woman without the exercise 
of force. Nor can we intervene and save Cuba without 
the exercise of force. And force means war, and war 
means blood. But it will be God’s force. When has 
_a battle for humanity and liberty ever been won except 
by force? What barricade of injustice, wrong, and 
oppression has ever been carried except by force? 

Force compelled the signature of unwilling royalty 
to the great Magna Charter; force put life into the 
Declaration; force beat with naked hands upon the iron 
gateway of the Bastille and made reprisal in one awful 
hour for centuries of kingly crime; force waved the 
flag of revolution over Bunker Hill and marked the 
snows of Valley Forge with blood stained feet; force 
held the broken line at Shiloh, climbed the flame swept 
hills at Chattanooga and stormed the clouds on Look- 
out Heights; force saved the union, force kept the stars 
in the Flag. 

Let the impassioned lips of American patriots once 
again take up the song: 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea; 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me. 


As He died to make men holy let us die to make them free 
While God is marching on. 
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Others may hesitate, others may procrastinate, others 
may plead for further diplomatic negotiations, but for 
me, I am ready to act now, and for my action I am 
ready to answer to my conscience, to my country, and 
to my God! 


POSSIBILITIES 


ANONYMOUS 


Despite the fact that the age in which we live is 
the freest, and our civilization is the richest in the 
world’s history, there are everywhere malcontents and 
Jeremiahs who magnify the past, who proclaim that 
the golden age has passed, and that today there are 
no battles to be fought, no triumphs to be gained. 

This tone of despondency is dominant in many hearts 
of our time. “I was born too late,” the pessimist cries, 
“all trophies have been won, all crowns worn, the future 
lies before me a barren waste.” Such has ever been 
the complaint of those craven ones, who weak-kneed 
and doubt-bound have cowardly dwelt in the valley of 
discontent. Beyond their visions tower the glorious hills 
of success. Blind to the new possibilities of life, their 
ears closed to the voice of action, they fold their hands 
and journey down to their graves with nothing attemped 
and nothing achieved. 

The would-be scientist, noting the triumph of science, 
how during the past century she has delved into thé 
earth, soared into the air, and laid her riches at our 
feet, how she has unlocked the doors to nature’s shrines 
revealing wealth and treasures, complains that already 
all secrets have been divulged, all electric powers have 
been applied, that in the realm of science there is naught 
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to discover. And likewise the would-be lawyer contents 
himself with the melancholy view, and never strives to 
attain or aspires to climb. The would-be literary man, 
standing on the graves of Shakespeare, Homer and Mil- 
ton disdains to shine as a lesser light. The would-be 
orator, listening to the echoes of Cicero and Demos- 
thenes, exclaims that today oratory is dead, and that 
the voice of a great orator will never again thrill the 
world. The would-be great, lingering in the shadows 
of the luminaries who have lit the old world with their 
glories towering above the common herd as light-houses 
above the sea, overestimate their powers, undervalue 
their own, and, intimidated, never waken the latent 
possibilities of their own hearts and lives. 

To such men the oak is but so many cords of wood, so 
many stubs or so many rails, but to him who divines 
possibilities, it is an expression from the hand of God. 
To the pessimist, the earth is a barren waste, and abid- 
ing place set between the eternities. To the optimist, 
it is the arena upon which life meets her fine failures 
and noble triumphs. 

“Impossible” is the cry of malcontents and yet, all 
the luminous deeds of this world have been done against 
the voice of this cry. Washington, despite the verdict 
of his aides that the Delaware could not be crossed 
because of its snow and ice, crossed it. Impossible it 
seemed to cross those beetling crags, those towering 
peaks of the Alps, to bridge those deep mouthed gorges 
and frowning caverns. Yet Hannibal, before whose 
will the impossible always faded into the possible, swept 
across them with his conquering army. Impossible it 
seemed for Garibaldi to give to Italy a United Country, 
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for Livingstone to penetrate into the heart of Africa 
and yet the dauntless spirit of those two optimists 
triumphed over all so-called difficulties and immortalized 
their toils and struggles in monuments of success. 

Still men are sighing for the good old times, com- 
plaining that our age is out of joint. O, would that 
we could realize that great men, men who do things, 
owe not their greatness to the external, or to their times, - 
situation or environments. “Every true man,” says 
Emerson, “is a cause, a country and an age.” Great 
men then make great times. Cromwell was not so much 
the product of his time as the age of reformation 
was the offspring of his dominant will. Luther’s time 
owes more to Luther than Luther to his time. 

Let us not go back to yesterday to play a funeral 
dirge when we may sing at the cradle of tomorrow 
an anthem of hope, but let us carve from to day an age 
far grander, better and nobler than that of Elizabeth 
or Augustus. 

It is true that science has revealed many wondrous 
secrets. She has read the stories upon the rocks, laid 
hold upon the stars, and penetrated nature’s mysteries. 
But even now, for the aspiring man she has still greater 
mysteries to divulge. Perchance no other great general 
laws like those of gravitation and the conservation of 
energy may be established, but in the application of laws 
already known is a matter of opportunity which, if 
utilized, will make this century the grandest of all ages 
and all times. 

It is true that Shakespeare has, for more than three 
centuries, ranked as the master mind. His writings 
are as an ocean that touches every shore of thought 
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and emotion, but to declare that a greater is never 
to come, limits the power of God, and bridles the mind 
which is infinite. True, the fundamental principles of 
law have been expounded, but with our complex civili- 
zation new questions clamor ferth for answers, more 
wrongs cry to be righted, more crimes need to be con- 
demned. 

True another Caesar may not win his fame or with 
iron hand rule the world, yet here in the palace, in the 
hovel of the poor, with king or peasant, everywhere is 
opportunity for the man of will, nerve and soul to write 
his name among the stars. There may never be another 
Washington, but there are opportunities for true 
hearted men to catch inspiration from his noble life, 
and drive from our shores the tyrant wrong and place 
God’s banner triumphant over the walls of sin. 

Beneficent age, when every man may become a king, 
every woman a queen and yet none wear a crown. To 
those who are really seeking an opportunity to develop 
the best there is in them, who wish to declare a dividend 
on their heart powers and on their mind powers, let 
me say in the words of Hillis, “That you dwell in a 
glass dome and the world is open on every side.” 

To him who seeks possibilities, opportunities rise in 
every wind, sing in every breeze, smile in every atom, 
are locked in every cell. For him every dew-drop is a 
force to turn his spindle, every breath of air an energy 
to drive his ship, every sunbeam a power to energize 
his machine. To the hopeful, ambitious man every day 
is a chance to demonstrate his worth, every hour an 
opportunity to show ' is power, every second a time in 
which to rise to his ultimate possibilities. 
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It is true that some doors have been closed. There 
are yet others unlocked behind which are hidden treas- 
ures. Diamonds have been found in mother earth, but 
there are still brighter gems. Victories have been won, 
but greater triumphs are yet to be gained. The Alps 
have been crossed, but higher mountains of difficulty 
remain to be surmounted. Waterloos have been won 
on fields of blood, but greater battles are yet to be 
won on the fields of peace. The earth has been girdled 
with electric wires, but it is yet unrimmed by Christian 
Civilization. 

There are, latent, in every heart, songs as yet un- 
sung, anthems as yet unheard, chords which if but 
struck, would fill this: old world of ours with music, 
thrill the soul of man with joy, string his nerves with 
strength, exalt his life with hope, sweeten it with glad- 
ness and set his whole being a-tingle with nobleness 
and love. 

There are fruits as yet unplucked sweeter than the 
honey of Hybea, and more beautiful than the sight of 
sunkissed clusters of purpling grapes. There are books 
yet unread and leaves yet uncut in the life of every man. 
There are chaplets awaiting the brows of every man 
who conquers difficulties, utilizes his talents and invests 
his untold worth. For all who will but strive, who will 
but use untried forces, unknown energies, there are un- 
gathered riches, unheard harmonies, unwoven crowns, 
yea, an unrevealed heaven. 


PRESENT HEROIC ERA IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


BY 
“ROBERT STUART MACARTHUR 


From a sermon by Dr. MacArthur, who was for many years 
pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, New York City. 


We are always disposed to depreciate the present. 
We see the past veiled in the mists of memory. We see 
the future radiant with the splendor of hope; but the 
present is, to most observers, insignificant, threadbare 
and commonplace. We stand too near its great events | 
rightly to appreciate their intrinsic or relative impor- 
tance. Every traveler visiting the valley of Chamouni 
and gazing for the first time on Mont Blanc, experiences 
disappointment. The mountain is not so high, not so 
vast, not so majestic, as he had supposed. He forgets 
that the valley itself is three thousand four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and more than two thousand 
feet above Lake Geneva; he forgets that the mountain 
is surrounded with snow-capped, white-robed and cloud- 
kissed attendants, themselves beautiful and majestic. 
Not until he has driven on the magnificent road to 
Geneva and has looked back upon the mountain lifting 
its crystal domes and glittering spires fifteen thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-one feet into God’s clear blue 
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or losing them amid the clouds, will he appreciate its 
grandeur and glory as the king of the Alps. 

During the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
we saw all Germany united into one great empire; we 
saw France devastated by war, and recuperating with 
a rapidity as surprising as it was delightful; we saw 
Italy united, the temporal power of the Pope destroyed, 
and Victor Emmanuel riding in triumph into the Eternal: 
City as king of United Italy. We saw Alexander II 
of Russia issuing his imperial ukase and giving liberty 
to more than forty million serfs. We saw the greatest 
civil war of the world waged on our shores, the chains 
of bondage stricken from four million American slaves 
and we heard the song of liberty rolling across this land 
‘from the mighty Atlantic to the mightier Pacific chanted 
by rejoicing millions, with the music of both oceans as 
its sublime accompaniment. 

But we have not yet fully appreciated the signifi- 
cance of these stirring events. The coming historian 
will yet show us that the memory of Abraham Lincoln 
has lifted itself like a mighty dome over the American 
Republic—a dome through which the sun shines by day 
and the moon and stars by night, guiding this Republic 
along a pathway of honor and glory to the first place 
among the nations of the earth. 

We are making with great rapidity an imperishable 
history. The historian, writing in the middle of the 
twentieth century, will describe the period in which we 
are now living as one of the most heroic eras in the 
history of the human race. Speaking of our days, he 
will say with great emphasis, and with literal truth, 
“There were giants in those days.” 
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We began the war with Spain to give liberty to suf- 
fering Cubans almost under the shadow of our own 
flag; but God ordered the war so that the first victory 
was won practically on the other side of the globe, and 
the blessing of liberty will be enjoyed by the people of 
the Philippine Islands, whose condition was in some 
respects vastly worse than that of the Cubans. We 
must maintain order within these islands; this obligation 
we cannot set aside. They came to us by the fortune 
of war. We did not expect them, perhaps did not, in 
some sense, desire them; but we destroyed the only rec- 
ognized government which they had. Before the civi- 
lized world we are responsible for the preservation of 
law and order within their borders. What can we do 
with these islands? We certainly cannot return them 
to Spain; to do so would defeat in great part the high 
and holy aims with which we began this war. We may 
not be able to give them to Great Britain, to Japan, 
or to any other nation; to give them to any other nation 
would arouse the jealousy of all the nations with pos- 
sessions in the Orient. We cannot give them over to 
anarchy. Without doubt we shall be obliged for a 
considerable time, possibly permanently, to retain pos- 
session of this territory thus providentially placed under 
our control, 

Each century has its diapason. The statesman, the 
publicist, the philanthropist, must catch that unitive 
note. The eighteenth century went out in revolution 
and blood; but out of this revolution came the sover- 
eignty of the people, which under God is the chief glory 
of the nineteenth century. The nineteenth century went 
out with the spirit of humanity, with the note of brother- 
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hood, with the duty of altruism as its divine bugle-call 
to the nations of the earth. In this spirit the fife 
sounded and the pibroch shook the air as the nineteenth 
century closed and the twentieth century opened. 

We have a message to all the nations of the earth. 
Every stripe in our flag is a herald of humanity, and 
every star is an evangelist of civil and religious liberty 
round the globe. We must push out into the Pacific 
Ocean. History began its sublime achievements on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It erected its enduring 
monuments later on the shores of the Atlantic; and it 
is now laying the foundations of its grandest triumphs 
on the shores of the Pacific. Once California was the 
rear yard of America! Now, California is the front 
- garden of the Orient. ‘The East and the West have 
joined hands. The nation that controls the Pacific 
will largely control the world. 

These new problems will develop new resources on the 
part of our people. They will tend to the development 
of a true civil service reform, of a virile statesmanship 
and of a world-wide Americanism. 'The golden age of 
our politics is thus in the future. We are told that we 
have .not the men to lead in these great movements. 
But let us be assured that divine Providence will enable 
us to carry all the burdens this same Providence lays 
upon us. Every great hour has its great man. Let us 
move forward with head elate, with step triumphant, 
and heart loving and loyal to the high duty, the holy 
destiny, and the sublime achievements which await the 
American people. 


THE RACE PROBLEM 


BY 


HENRY W. GRADY 


Taken from a famous speech of the eloquent southerner. The 
introduction helps the audience to appreciate the selection from 
the opening words. 


[Introduction.—On the twelfth of December, 1889, 
at the annual banquet of the Boston Merchant’s Asso- 
ciation, the principal speaker was Mr. Henry W. Grady 
of Atlanta. The subject assigned him was “The Race 
Problem.” Mr. Grady spoke as follows: ] 


Mr. President, bidden by your invitation to a dis- 
cussion of the race problem, forbidden by the occasion 
to make a political speech, I appreciate, in trying to 
reconcile orders with propriety the perplexity of the 
little maid who bidden to learn to swim was abjured: 
“Now go, my darling daughter, hang your clothes on 
a hickory limb and don’t go near the water.” Happy 
am I that this mission has brought my feet at last 
to press New England’s historic soil and my eyes to 
the knowledge of her beauty and her thrift. Here within 
touch of Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill, where Web- 
ster thundered and Longfellow sung, Emerson thought 
and Channing preached, here in the cradle of American 
letters and almost of American liberty, I hasten to 
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make the obeisance that every American owes New Eng- 
Jand when first he stands uncovered in her mighty: 
presence. Strange apparition. This stern and unique 
figure carved from ocean and the wilderness, its majesty 
kindling and growing amid the storms of winter and of 
wars until at last the gloom was broken, its beauty 
disclosed in the sunshine and the heroic workers rested 
at its base, while startled kings and emperors gazed. 
and marveled that from the rude touch of this hand- 
ful cast on a bleak and unknown shore, should have come 
the embodied genius of human government and the per- 
fected model of human liberty. God bless the memory 
of those immortal workers and prosper the fortunes 
of their living sons and perpetuate the inspiration of 
- their handiwork. 

Far to the south, Mr. President, separated from this 
section by a line once defined in irrepressible difference, 
once traced in fratricidal blood and now, thank God, 
but a vanishing shadow—lies the fairest domain of this 
earth. It is the home of a brave and hospitable people. 
There is centered all that can please and prosper human- 
kind. A perfect climate above a fertile soil yields to 
the husbandman every product of the temperate zone. 
There, by night the cotton whitens beneath the stars, 
and by day the wheat locks the sunshine in its bearded 
sheaf. In the same field the clover steals the fragrance 
of the wind, and the tobacco catches the quick aroma 
of the rains. There are mountains stored with ex- 
haustless treasures; forests—vast and primeval; and 
rivers that, tumbling or loitering, run wanton to the 
sea. That, sir, is the picture and the promise of my 
home——a land better and fairer than I have told you, 
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and yet but a fit setting in its material excellence for the 
loyal and gentle quality of its citizenship. 

The love we feel for the black race you cannot meas- 
ure or comprehend. As I attest it here, the spirit of 
my old black mammy, from her home up there, looks 
down to bless, and through the tumult of this night 
steals the sweet music of her croonings as thirty years 
ago she held me in her black arms and led me smiling 
to sleep. This scene vanishes as I speak, and I catch a 
vision of an old Southern home with its lofty pillars 
and its white pigeons fluttering down through the golden 
air. I see women with strained and anxious faces, and 
children alert, yet helpless, I see night come down with 
its dangers and its apprehensions, and in a big homely 
room I feel on my tired head the touch of loving hands— 
now worn and wrinkled, but fairer to me than the hands 
of mortal woman, and stronger yet to lead me than the 
hands of mortal man—as they lay a mother’s blessing 
there—while at her knees—the truest altar I yet have 
found—I thank God that she is safe in her sanctuary, 
because her slave, sentinel in the silent cabin, or guard 
at her chamber door, puts a black man’s loyalty between 
her and danger. 

I catch another vision. The crises of battle—a sol- 
dier struck, staggering, fallen. I see a slave, scuffling 
through the smoke, winding his black arms about the 
fallen form, reckless of hurtling death—bending his 
trusty face to catch the words that tremble on the 
stricken lips, so wrestling meantime with agony that he 
would lay down his own life in his master’s stead. I see 
him by the weary bedside, ministering with uncomplain- 
ing patience, praying with all his humble heart that 
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God will lift his master up, until the end comes in mercy 
and in honor to still the soldier’s agony and seal the 
soldier’s life. I see him mute and motionless, uncov- 
ered, suffering for him who in life fought against his 
freedom. I see him, when the drama is closed, turn away, 
and with downcast eyes and uncertain steps start out 
into new and strange fields, struggling, faltering, but 
moving on, until his stumbling figure is lost in the light 
of this better and brighter day. And from this past 
comes a voice saying: “Follow him! Put your arms 
about him in his need, even as he put his about me. Be 
his friend as he was mine.” And out into this new 
world—strange to me as to him, dazzling, bewildering 
both—I follow. And may God forget my people—when 
they forget these. 

A mighty duty, sir, and a mighty inspiration impels 
every one of us tonight to lose in patriotic consecration 
whatever estranges, whatever has divided. We, sir, are 
Americans—and we stand for human liberty. Let us 
resolve to crown the miracles of our past with the spec- 
tacle of a republic, compact, united, indissoluble in the 
bonds of love—loving from the lakes to the gulf—the 
wounds of war healed in every heart as on every hill, 
serene and resplendent at the summit of human achieve- 
ment and earthly glory, blazing out the path and mak- 
ing clear the way up which all the nations of the earth 
must come in God’s appointed time. 


THE SECRET OF LINCOLN’S POWER 


BY 
HENRY WATTERSON 


Col. Henry Watterson was for years the editor of the Louisville 
Courier Journal and a popular platform speaker. Toward the close 
of his life he wrote much and lectured often on the martyred 
president Abraham Lincoln. 


What was Lincoln’s mysterious power, and whence? 
His was the genius of common sense; of common sense 
in action; of common sense in thought; of common sense 
enriched by experience and unhindered by fear. In- 
spired, he was truly, as Shakespeare was inspired; as 
Mozart was inspired; each, like him, sprung directly 
from the people. 

I look into the crystal globe, that, slowly turning, 
reveals the story of his life, and I see a little broken- 
hearted boy, weeping by the outstretched form of a 
dead mother, then bravely, nobly trudging a hundred 
miles to obtain her Christian burial. I see this mother- 
less lad growing to manhood amid scenes that seem 
to lead to nothing but abasement; no teachers; no 
books; no chart, except his own untutored mind; no 
compass, except his own undisciplined will; no light, save 
light from Heaven; yet, like the caravel of Columbus, 
struggling on and on through the rough of the seas, 
always toward the destined land. I see the full-grown 
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man, stalwart and brave, an athlete in activity of move- 
ment and strength of limb, yet vexed by weird dreams 
and visions of life, of love, of religion, sometimes verg- 
ing on despair. 

I see the mind, grown as robust as the body, throw 
off these phantoms of imagination and give itself to 
the practical uses of this work-a-day world, the rearing 
of children; the earning of bread, the cumulous duties 
of the husband, the father, and the citizen. I see 
the party leader, self-confident in conscious rectitude; 
original because it was not his nature to follow; potent, 
because he was fearless, pursuing his convictions with 
earnest zeal and urging them upon his fellows with the 
resources of an oratory which was hardly more impres- 
- sive than it was many-sided. I see him, the preferred 
among his fellows, ascend to the eminence ordained for 
him, and him alone among the statesmen of the time, 
amid the derision of opponents and the distrust of sup- 
porters, yet unawed and unmoved, because thoroughly 
equipped to meet the emergency. The same being, from 
first to last, the little boy weeping over a dead mother; 
the great chief sobbing amid the cruel horrors of war, 
flinching not from duty, not changing his lifelong ways 
of dealing with the stern realities which pressed upon 
him and hurried him forward. And, last scene of all 
that ends this strange, eventful story, I see him lying 
dead there in the capitol of the nation, to which he 
had rendered “The last, full measure of his devotion,” 
the flag of his country wrapped about him, and the 
world in mourning at his feet. Surely, he was one of 
God’s elect ; not in any sense a creature of circumstance, 
of accident or chance. 
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The inspired are few. Whence their emanation, 
where and how they got their power, by what rule they 
lived, moved and had their being, we know not. There 
is no explanation to their lives. They rose from shadow 
and they went in mist. We see them, feel them, but we 
know them not. They came, God’s mantle about them; 
and they vanished, God’s holy light between the world 
and them; leaving behind a memory, half mortal and 
half myth. From the first to last they were the crea- 
tions of some special Providence. 

Tried by this standard, where shall we find an illus- 
tration more impressive than Abraham Lincoln, whose 
career might be chanted by a Greek chorus as at once 
the prelude and the epilogue of the most imperial theme 


of modern times? 
* * * * # 


Where did Shakespeare get his genius? Where did 
Mozart get his music? God, God, and God alone; and 
as surely as these were raised up by God, inspired by 
God, was Abraham Lincoln; and a thousand years hence, 
no story, no tragedy, no epic poem will be filled with 
greater wonder, or be followed by mankind with a deeper 
feeling than that which tells of his life and death. 


SHAKESPEARE, THE MAN OF 
IMAGINATION 


BY 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


Besides his active law practice, Col. Ingersoll was in constant 
demand as a lecturer. One of the most popular of these was that 
on ‘‘Shakespeare.”’ 


In embyro man lives all lives. The man of genius 
knows within himself the history of the human race. 
The man of imagination, of genius, having seen a leaf 
and a drop of water, can construct the forests, the 
rivers and the seas. In his presence all the cataracts 
fall and foam, the mists.rise, and the clouds form and 
float. To really know one fact is to know its kindred 
and its neighbors. Shakespeare, looking at a coat of 
mail, instantly imagined the society, the conditions that 
produced it, and what it, in its turn produced. He 
saw the castle, the moat, the drawbridge, the lady in the 
tower, and the knightly lover spurring over the plain. 
He saw the bold baron and the rude retainer, the 
trampled serfs and all the glory and the grief of feudal 
life. 

Shakespeare was the greatest of poets. What Greece 
and Rome produced was great until his time, but “Lions 
make Leopards tame.” The great poet is a great artist. 
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He is a painter and sculptor. The greatest pictures 
and statues have been painted and chiseled with words. 
They outlast all others. All the galleries of the world 
are poor and cheap compared with the statues and 
pictures in Shakespeare’s book. 

Shakespeare was not only a poet, but he was a dram- 
atist. The dramatist expresses himself not only in 
words, not only paints these pictures, but he expresses 
his thought in action. The poet lives in the world of 
thought and feeling, the dramatist adds the world of 
action. The dramatist lives the lives of others, and 
in order to delineate character must not only have 
imagination but sympathy with the character delineated. 
In the delineation of character Shakespeare has no 
rivals. His characters act from within. They have 
objects, desires. They are real, living beings. In mak- 
ing the frame of a great picture Shakespeare was often 
careless; but the picture is perfect. In making the 
sides of the arch he was negligent; but when he placed 
the keystone it burst into blossom. 

From Shakespeare’s brain there poured a Niagara 
of gems spanned by fancy’s seven-hued arch. Within 
his marvelous mind were the fruits of all thought 
past, the seeds of all to be. As a drop of dew 
contains the image of the earth and sky, so all there is of 
life was mirrored forth in Shakespeare’s brain. 

The man of imagination has lived the life of all people, 
of all races. He has been a citizen of Athens in the days 
of Pericles; listened to the eager eloquence of the great 
orator, and has sat upon the cliff, and with the tragic 
poet heard “the multitudinous laughter of the sea.”. 
He has seen Socrates thrust the spear of question. 
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through the shield and heart of falsehood—was present 
when the great man drank hemlock, and met the night 
of death tranquil as a star meets morning. He has fol- 
lowed the peripatetic philosophers, and been puzzled by 
the Sophists. He has watched Phidias as he chiseled 
shapeless stones to forms of love and awe. 

He has lived by the slow Nile, amid the vast and 
monstrous. He knows the very thought that wrought. 
the form and features of the Sphinx. He has heard 
great Memnon’s morning song—has lain him down with 
the embalmed dead, and felt within their dust the ex- 
pectation of another life, mingled with cold and suffo- 
cating doubts—the children born of long delay. 

He has walked the ways of mighty Rome, has seen 
great Caesar with his legions in the field, has stood with 
vast and motley throngs, and watched the triumphs 
given to victorious men, followed by uncrowned kings, 
the captured hosts and all the spoils of ruthless war. 
He has heard the shout that shook the Coliseum’s roof- 
less walls when from the reeling gladiator’s hand the 
short sword fell, while from his bosom gushed the flow 
of wasted life. 

He has lived the life of savage men—has trod the 
forest’s silent depths, and in the desperate game of life 
or death has matched his thought against the instinct 
of the beast. 

He has knelt with awe and dread at every prayer; 
has felt the consolation and the shuddering fear; has 
seen all devils; has mocked and worshiped all the gods; 
enjoyed all heavens; and felt the pangs of every hell. 
He has lived all lives, and through his blood and brain 
have crept the shadow and the chill of every death, and 
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his soul, Mazeppa-like, has been lashed to the wild horse 
of every fear and love and hate. 

The imagination had a stage in Shakespeare’s brain, 
whereon were set all scenes that lie between the morn of 
laughter and the night of tears, and where his players 
bodied forth the false and true, the joys and griefs, 
the careless shallows and the tragic deeps of human life. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


BY 
HENRY WATTERSON 


From an address by Col. Watterson at the dedication of a monu- 
ment over the grave of the author of our national hymn, at Fred- 
erick, Maryland, August 9, 1898. See page 262. 


It was during the darkest days of our second war 
of independence. An English army had invaded and 
occupied the seat of the national government, and had 
burned the capitol of the nation. An English squadron 
was in undisputed possession of Chesapeake Bay. The 
British were massing their land and naval forces for 
other conquests, and, as their ships sailed down the 
Potomac, Mr William Beanes, a prominent citizen of 
Maryland who had been arrested in his home in Upper 
Marlborough, charged with some offense, real or fancied, 
was carried off a prisoner. 

It was to secure the liberation of this gentleman, his 
neighbor and friend, that Francis Scott Key obtained 
leave of the President to go to the British Admiral under 
a flag of truce. They proceeded down the bay from 
Baltimore and found the British fleet at the mouth of 
the Potomac. 

It was finally agreed that Dr. Beanes should be re- 
leased; but, as an advance upon Baltimore was about 
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to be made, it was required that the party of Americans 
should remain under guard on board their vessel until 
these operations were concluded. Thus it was that on 
the night of the fourteenth of September, 1814, Key 
witnessed the bombardment of Fort McHenry, which 
his song was to render illustrious. 

He did not quit the deck the long night through. With 
his single companion, an American flag officer, he 
watched every shell from the time it was fired until it 
fell. The firing suddenly ceased, some time before day ; 
and, as they had no communication with any of the 
enemy’s ships, they did not know whether the fort had 
been surrendered or whether the attack had been aban- 
doned. As the day dawned, and before it was light 
enough to see objects at a distance, their glasses were 
turned toward the fort, uncertain whether they should 
see the Stars and Stripes or the flag of the enemy. 
Blessed vigil that gave us “The Star Spangled Banner”! 

During the night the conception of the poem began 
to form itself in Key’s mind. With the early glow of 
morning, after the long agony of suspense had been 
turned into the rapture of exaltation, his feelings found 
expression in completed lines of verse that he wrote on 
the back of a letter that he happened to have in his 
possession. He finished the poem on the boat that 
carried him ashore, and wrote out a clear copy that 
same evening at his hotel in Baltimore. The next 
day it appeared in The Baltimore American. Within 
an hour after, it was circulating throughout the 
city, hailed with delight by the excited people. Pub- 
lished in the succeeding issue of The American and 
elsewhere reprinted, it went straight to the popular 
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heart. It was quickly seized for musical adaptation. 
Wherever it was heard its effect was electrical, and 
thence forward it was universally acepted as the na- 
tional anthem. 

The poem tells its own story, and never a truer, for 
every word comes straight from a great heroic soul, 
powder stained and dipped, as it were, in sacred blood. 

Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming? 

The two that walked the deck of the cartel boat had 
waited long. They had counted the hours as they 
watched the course of the battle. But a deeper anxiety 
yet is to possess them. The firing had ceased. Omi- 
nous silence reigned. Whilst the cannon roared, they 
knew that the fort held out. Whilst the sky was lit 
by the messengers of death, they could see the national 
colors flying against it. 

The rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 

But there comes an end at last to waiting and watch- 
ing, and as the first rays of the sun shoot above the 
horizon and gild the eastern shore, behold the sight 
that gladdens their eyes, as 

Catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream. 

For, there over the battlements of McHenry, the Stars 
and Stripes float defiant on the breeze, whilst every- 
where evidences multiply that the attack has failed, that 
the Americans have successfully resisted it, and that 
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the British are withdrawing their forces. For then, 
and for now, and for all time, come the words of the 
anthem: 


Oh, thus be it ever when free men shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation, 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land 
Praise the pow’r that hath made and preserved us a nation. 


for 


Conquer we must when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, “‘In God Is Our Trust;’ 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS GREATNESS OF 
STONEWALL JACKSON 


BY 


MOSES DRURY HOGE 


Dr. Hoge, for forty years pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Va., delivered the address at the unveiling of 
the statue of Stonewall Jackson that was presented by an English 
gentleman to the state of Virginia in 1875. The following is an 
excerpt from Dr. Hoge’s speech. 


The greatness of Stonewall Jackson was an uncon- 
scious greatness. It was the supreme devotion to what 
he thought was duty. Hence he studied no dramatic 
effects. When among the mountains, pyramids older 
than those to which the first Napoleon pointed, he did 
not remind his men that the centuries were looking 
down upon them. When on the plains, he drilled no 
eagles to perch upon his banners, as the third Napoleon 
is said to have done. 

The letter written to his pastor at Lexington the 
day after the first battle of Manassas gives the keynote 
to his character. Preceding any accurate account of 
that event, a crowd had gathered around the post office, 
awaiting with intense interest the opening of the mail. 
The first letter was handed to the Rev. Dr. White. It 
was from General Jackson. “Now we shall know all,” 
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said his reverend friend. But he opened the letter to 
read: 


My Dear Pastor: 


In my tent last night, after a fatiguing day’s service I remembered 
that I had failed to send you my contribution to our colored Sunday 
School. Enclosed you will find my check for that object. 


Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas J. JACKSON. 


Not a word about a conflict which electrified a nation! 
Not an allusion to the splendid part he had taken in 
it! Not a reference to himself beyond the fact that it 
had been a fatiguing day’s service! And yet that was 
a day ever memorable in his history—memorable in all 
history—when he received the name destined to sup- 
plant the name his parents gave him—Stonewall 
Jackson. 

When his brigade of twenty-six hundred men had for 
hours withstood the iron tempest which broke upon it; 
when the Confederate right had been overwhelmed in 
the rush of resistless numbers, General Bee rode up to 
Jackson, and with despairing bitterness exclaimed: 
“General, they are beating us back.” ‘Then,’ said 
Jackson, “we will give them the bayonet.”? Bee seemed 
to catch the inspiration of his determined will, and gal- 
loped back to the broken fragments of his overtaxed 
command, and exclaimed: “There is Jackson stand- 
ing like a stonewall. Really behind the Virginians!” 
From that time Jackson’s was known as the “Stonewall 
Brigade”—a name henceforth immortal, for the chris- 
tening was in the blood of its author. And that wall 
of brave hearts was on every battlefield a steadfast bul- 
wark of their country. 
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In the state where all that is mortal of this great hero 
sleeps, there is a natural bridge of rock whose 
massive arch, fashioned with grace by the hand of God, 
springs lightly towards the sky, spanning a chasm into 
whose depths the beholder looks down bewildered and 
awe-struck. But its grandeur is not diminished because 
tender vines clamber over its gigantic piers or because 
sweet flowers nestle in its crevices. Nor is the granite 
strength of Jackson’s character weakened because in 
every throb of his heart there was a pulsation ineffably 
and exquisitely tender. The hum of bees, the fragrance 
of clover fields, the tender streaks of dawn, the dewy 
brightness of early spring, the mellow glories of ma- 
tured autumn, all in turn charmed and tranquilized him. 
The eye that flashed amid the smoke of battle grew soft 
in contemplating the beauty of a flower. The ear that 
thrilled with the thunder of cannonade drank in with 
innocent delight the song of birds and the prattle of 
children’s voices. The voice whose sharp and ringing 
tones had so often been heard uttering the command 
“Give them the bayonet” called even from foreign 
tongues terms of endearment. And the man who filled 
two hemispheres with his fame was never so happy as 
when telling the colored children of his Sunday School 
the story of the Cross. 

It was in the noontide of his glory that he fell. What 
a pall of sadness shrouded the whole land! And where 
in the annals of the world’s sorrow was there such a 
pathetic impersonation of a people’s grief as was em- 
bodied in the old mutilated, veteran of Jackson’s divi- 
sion, who, as the shades: of eveni ng. fell’ aad the doors of 
the ae were, being” closed ‘for the’ last.” ui Arig, Was 
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seen anxiously pressing through the crowd to take 
his last look at the face of his beloved leader. They 
told him that he was too late that they were closing 
the coffin for the last time. But the old soldier, lifting 
the stump of his right arm toward the heavens, and 
with tears running down his face, exclaimed: “By the 
right arm which I lost for my country, I demand the 
privilege of seemg my general once more.” So irre- 
sistible was the appeal that the governor ordered the 
ceremonies to be stayed until the humble comrade had 
dropped his tear upon the face of his dead leader. 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN FLAG 


BY 
JOHN W. DANIEL 


_John Warwick Daniel was United States Senator from Vir- 
ginia from 1887 to 1905. He took part in many notable debates 
and was in much demand as an orator on public occasions. 

There was no happier or lovelier home than that of 
Col. Robert E. Lee in the spring of 1861, when for the 
first time its threshold was darkened with the omens 
of Civil War. Crowning the green slopes of the Vir- 
-ginia hills that overlooked the Potomac, and embowered 
in stately trees, stood the venerable mansion of Arling- 
ton, facing a prospect of varied and imposing beauty. 
So situated was Colonel Lee in the spring of 1861, 
upon the verge of the momentous revolution of which 
he became so mighty a pillar and so glorious a chieftain. 
How can we estimate the sacrifice that he made to take 
up arms against the Union? Lee was emphatically 
a Union man; and Virginia, to the crises of dissolu- 
tion, was a Union State. He loved the Union with a 
soldier’s ardent loyalty to the government he served, 
and with a patriot’s faith and hope in the institutions 
of his country. In January, 1861, Colonel Lee, then 
with his regiment in Texas, wrote to his son: “As an 
American citizen, I take great pride in my country, 
her prosperity and institutions; and yet I would defend 
my state were her rights invaded. But I can anti- 
cipate no greater calamity to the country than a disso- 
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lution of the Union. Secession is nothing but revolu- 
lution. If the Union is dissolved, I shall return to my 
native state and share the miseries of my people and, 
save in defense, will draw my sword on none.” 

The war cloud lowered. On April 15th came Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s proclamation for 75,000 men. This 
proclamation determined Virginia’s course, and an or- 
dinance of secession was passed. War had come. 

“Under which flag?’ was the sternly pathetic ques- 
tion Lee must now answer. On the one hand Virginia, 
now in the forefront of a scarcely organized revolution, 
summoned him to share her lot in the perilous adventure. 
The young confederacy is without an army; there is 
no navy, no currency. There is little but a meager 
and widely scattered population, for the most part 
men of the field, the prairie, the forest and the mountain, 
ready to stand the hazard of an audacious endeavor. 
Did he fail, his beloved state would be trampled in the 
mire of the ways; his people would be captives, their 
very slaves their masters; and he—if of himself he 
thought at all—mayhap, may have seen in the dim 
perspective the shadow of the dungeon or the scaffold. 

On the other hand the foremost and most powerful 
Republic of the earth! Its regular army and its myriad 
volunteers rush to do its bidding. Its capitol lies in 
sight of his chamber window, and its guns bear on the 
portals of his home. A messenger comes from its 
president and from General Scott, Commander-in-chief 
of its army, to tender him supreme command of its 
forces. No man could have undergone a more trying 
ordeal or met it with a higher spirit of self-sacrifice, 
since the Son of man stood upon the Mount, saw “all 
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the kingdoms of the earth and the glory thereof,” and 
turned away from them to the agony of Gethsemane. 
To the statesman, Mr. Francis P. Blair, who brought 
him the tender of supreme command, Lee answered, 
“Mr. Blair, I look upon secession as anarchy. If I 
owned the four million slaves in the South, I would 
sacrifice them all to the Union. But how can I draw 
my sword against Virginia?” 
Draw his sword against Virginia! Perish the thought! 
Over all the voices that called, he heard the still small 
voice that ever whispered to the soul of the spot that 
gave it birth; and over every ambitious dream, there 
arose the face of the angel that guards the door of home. 
I pause not here to defend the course of General 
‘Lee. In the supreme moments of national life, as in the 
lives of individuals, the actor must resolve and act within 
himself alone. The Southern states acted for themselves 
—the Northern states for themselves—Virginia for 
herself. And when the lines of battle formed, Lee 
took his place in the line beside his people, his kindred, 
his children, his home. Let his defense rest on this 
‘fact alone. Nature speaks it. Nothing can strengthen 
it. Nothing can weaken it. The historian may compile; 
the casuist may disect; the statesman may expatiate; 
the advocate may plead; the jurist may expound; but, 
after all, there can be no stronger and tenderer tie 
than that which binds the faithful heart to kindred and 
home. And on that tie—stretching from the cradle 
to the grave, spanning the heavens, and riveted through 
eternity to the throne of God on high, and underneath 
in the souls of good men and true—on that tie rests, 
stainless and immortal, the fame of Robert E. Lee. 


THE UNION SOLDIER 


BY 


JOHN M. THURSTON 


Part of an address given by Senator Thurston before the 
Michigan Club of Detroit, February 21, 1890. 


Sometimes in passing along the street, I meet a man 
who, in the left lapel of his coat, wears a little plain, 
modest, unassuming bronze button. The coat is often 
old and rusty; the face above it seamed and furrowed 
by the toil and suffering of adverse years, perhaps be- 
side it hangs an empty sleeve, and below it stumps a 
wooden leg. But when I meet the man who wears that 
button, I doff my hat and stand uncovered in his 
presence—yea! to me the very dust his weary foot has 
pressed is holy ground, for I know that man, in the dark 
hour of the nation’s peril, bared his breast to the fire 
of battle to keep the flag of our country in the Union 
sky. 

Maybe at Donaldson he reached the inner trench; at 
Shiloh held the broken line; at Chattanooga climbed 
the flame-swept hill, or stormed the clouds on Lookout 
Heights. He was not born or bred to soldier life. His 
country’s summons called him from the plow, the forge, 
the bench, the loom, the mine, the store, the office, the 
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college, the sanctuary. He did not fight for greed of 
gold, to find adventure, or to win renown. He loved the 
peace of quiet ways, and yet he broke the clasp of cling- 
ing arms, turned from the witching glances of tender 
eyes, left good-by kisses upon tiny lips to look death 
in the face on desperate fields. 

And when the war was over he quietly took up the 
broken threads of love and life as best he could, a better - 
citizen for having been so good a soldier. 

What mighty men have worn this same bronze button! 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Logan, and a hundred more, 
whose names are written on the title-page of deathless 
fame. Their glorious victories are known to men; the 
history of their country gives them voice; the white 
light of publicity illuminates them for every eye. But 
there are thousands, who, in humbler way, no less de- 
serve applause. How many knightliest acts of chivalry 
were never seen beyond the line or heard above the 
roar of battle. Let me the story tell of one. On the 
morning of July 1, 1862, 5000 Confederate cavalry 
advanced upon Boonville, Mo., then held by Col. Philip 
Sheridan with less than a thousand troopers. The 
Federal line, being strongly intrenched, was able to 
hold its ground against the greatly superior force. 
But Sheridan, fearful of being outflanked, directed a 
young captain to take a portion of two companies, 
make a rapid detour, charge the enemy in the rear, 
and throw its line into confusion, thus making possible 
a simultaneous and successful attack in front. Sheridan 
said to him: “I expect of your command the quick 
and desperate work usually imposed upon forlorn 
hopes,” at the same time bidding him what promised 
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to be an eternal farewell. Ninety-two men rode calmly 
out, knowing the supreme moment of their lives had 
come. What was in their hearts during that silent 
ride? What lights and shadows flashed across the 
cameras of their souls? To one pale boy there came a 
vision of a quaint old house, a white-haired woman on 
her knees in prayer, an open Bible by her side, God’s 
peace upon her face. Another memory held a cottage 
half embedded in the shade of sheltering trees and cling- 
ing vines; stray bits of sunshine round the open door; 
within, a fair young mother, crooning lullabies above a 
baby’s crib. And one old grizzled hero seemed to see, 
in midst of unshed tears, a brush-grown corner of the 
farm-yard fence, and through the rails a blended pic- 
ture of faded calico and golden curls and laughing eyes. 
And then the little column halted on a bit of rising 
ground and faced—destiny ! 

Before them was a brigade of cavalry, 3000 strong. 
That way led to death. Behind them were the open 
fields, the sheltering woods, safety and—dishonor. Just 
for a moment every cheek was blanched. A robin sang 
unheeded from a neighboring limb; clusters of purple 
daisies bloomed unseen upon the grassy slope; the sweet 
fresh breath of early summer filled the air, unfelt by 
all. They only saw the dear old flag of Union over 
head; they only knew that foes of country blocked 
the road in front; they only heard the ringing voice 
of their gallant leader ordering the charge, and with a 
yell the little troop swept on. 

Flashed every sabre bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 


Charging an army, 
While all the world wondered. 
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So sudden and unexpected was the attack, so des- 
perate and irresistible the charge, that this handful of 
men cut their way through the heart of a whole brigade. 
Then in prompt obedience to the calm command of their 
captain, they wheeled, reformed and charged again. At 
this opportune moment, while the Confederates were in 
confusion, Sheridan’s whole line dashed forward with 
mighty cheers and the day was won. 

That night forty of the ninety-two kept their eternal 
bivouac on the field of battle, their white faces kissed 
by the silent stars. The captain was left for dead, 
but, thank God! he still lives; lives to wear the button 
of a people’s love. God bless the men who wear the 
button! They pinned the stars of Union in the azure 
of our flag with bayonets, and made atonement for a 
nation’s sin in blood. They took the negro from the 
auction-block and at the altar of emancipation crowned 
him—citizen. They supplemented “Yankee Doodle” 
with “Glory Hallelujah” and Yorktown with Appomat- 
tox. Their powder woke the morn of universal free- 
dom and made the name “American” first in all the 
earth. To us their memory is an inspiration and to the 
future it is hope. 


THE UNKNOWN SPEAKER 


ANONYMOUS 


It was the fourth of July, 1776. In the old state- 
house in the city of Philadelphia are gathered half 
a hundred men to strike from their limbs the shackles 
of British despotism. ‘There is silence in the hall, 
every face is turned toward the door, where the com- 
mittee of three, who had been out all night, penning 
a parchment, are sure to enter. The door opens, the 
committee appears. That tall man with the sharp 
features, bold brow, and sandy hued hair, holding the 
parchment in his hand is a Virginian farmer, Thomas 
Jefferson; that stout built man with stern look and 
flashing eye is a Boston man, John Adams; and that 
calm faced man with hair dropping in thick curls to 
his shoulders is the Philadelphia printer, Benjamin 
Franklin. The three advance to the table, the parch- 
ment is laid there. Shall it be signed or not? A fierce 
debate ensues, Jefferson speaks a few bold words, Adams 
pours out his whole soul, and the deep toned voice of 
Lee is heard swelling in syllables of thunder like music; 
but still there is doubt, and one pale faced man whis- 
pers something about axes, scaffolds and a gibbet. 

“Gibbet !? echoes a fierce bold voice through the hall, 
“Gibbet! They may stretch our necks on all the gibbets 
in the land, turn every rock into a scaffold; every tree 
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into a gallows; every house into a grave, and yet the 
words of that parchment can never die. They may 
pour our blood on a thousand scaffolds and yet from 
every drop of blood that dyes the axe, a new champion 
of freedom will spring into birth. The British King 
may blot out the stars of God from the sky, but he 
can not blot out the words on that parchment there. 
The works of God may perish, His words never. The 
words of that parchment will live long after our bones 
are dust. To the mechanic in his workshop they will 
speak freedom, but to the cowardly kings they will 
speak in tones of warning, they cannot choose but to 
hear. They will be as terrible as the flaming syllables 
. on Belshazzar’s wall. They will speak in language as 
startling as the trump of the archangel saying, “You 
have trampled on mankind long enough. At last the 
voice of human woe has pierced the ear of God and 
has called His judgment down. You have waded to 
thrones through rivers of blood, you have trampled 
on the necks of millions of fellow beings. Now, kings, 
now, purple hangmen, for you comes the day of axes, 
scaffolds, and the gibbets.” Such is the message of 
that parchment to mankind to the kings of the earth. 
Shall we falter now, shall we start back appalled when 
our feet touch the very threshold of freedom? Sign 
that parchment! Sign, if the next minute the gibbet’s 
rope is about our neck! Sign, if the next second the 
hall rings with the clash of fallen axes! Sign, by all 
. your hopes in life or death, as men, brothers, fathers! 
Sign your name to the parchment or be accursed for- 
ever! Sign, and not only for yourself but for all ages! 
For that parchment will be the text book of freedom, 
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the Bible of the rights of men forever! Nay, do not 
start and whisper with surprise. It is the truth, your 
own hearts witness it; God proclaims it. Look at this 
history: a small band of exiles and outcasts, suddenly 
transformed into a people. A nation weak in arms, 
but mighty in God-like faith. Nay, look at your recent 
achievements, your Bunker Hill, your Lexington and 
then tell me if you can that God has not given America 
to be free. It is not given to the poor human intellect 
to climb to the sky and to pierce the counsel of the 
Almighty One. But, methinks I stand among the awful 
clouds which veil the brightness of Jehovah’s throne. 
Methinks, I see the recording angel go trembling up to 
the throne to deliver his dread message, ‘‘Father, the 
old world is baptized in blood. Father, look with one 
glance of thine eternal eye and behold evermore that 
terrible sight, man trodden beneath the oppressor’s feet, 
nations lost in blood and not a single word said in their 
defense.” He stands there, the angel, trembling with 
the record of human guilt. But hark! There speaks 
from out the awful clouds a voice saying, “Let there 
be light. Tell my people, the poor and oppressed, to 
go out from the old world of oppression and blood 
and build their homes in the new.” As I live friends, 
I believe that to be His voice. Yea, were this soul 
on the verge of eternity, were these hands freezing in 
death, this voice choking in the last struggle, yet, with 
the last impulse of that soul, the last wave of that hand, 
the last gasp of that voice, I would implore you to re- 
member this truth. God has given America to be free. 
Yes, as I sank into the gloomy shades of the grave, with 
my last faint whisper, I would beg you to sign that 
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parchment for the sake of the millions whose very breath 
is now hushed in intense expectation as they look to 
you for the awful words, “You are free.” 

The unknown speaker falls exhausted into his seat 
but the work is done. 

A wild murmur runs through the hall “Sign!” 

There is no doubt now. Look how they rush for- 
ward! Stout hearted John Hancock has scarcely time 
to sign his bold name before the pen is grasped by 
another—and another and another. Look how the 
names blaze on the parchment! Adams and Lee, Jef- 
ferson and Hancock, Franklin and Sherman! 

And now the parchment is signed. 

Now, old man in the steeple, now bare your arm and 
let the bell speak. Hark to the music of the bell. Is 
there not poetry in that sound that reminds you of 
those sublime tones that broke from the angel’s lips 
when the news of the child Jesus burst out on the hills 
of Bethlehem? For the tones of that bell are now 
pealing, pealing, “Independence now and Independence 
Forever !” 


THE WANDERING JEW 


BY 
LEONARD SNEED 


Out of the darkness of the feudal ages comes the 
strange, weird tradition of the Wandering Jew. The 
legend tells us that Jesus, while on his way to Calvary, 
stopped to rest before the house of a Jewish shoe- 
maker who thereupon pushed him away, exclaiming, 
“Go on, go on.” Jesus looked at him and said, “I 
shall stand and rest, but thou shalt go on to the end of 
time.” The shoemaker straightway became a wanderer, 
unable to rest, unable to die. This haggard, wayworn 
pilgrim is the type of the Hebrew race, wandering, sor- 
rowful, deathless; driven on from land to land, from 
age to age, by human hatred, human scorn. 

The survival of the Hebrew race is the miracle of his- 
tory. The mighty nations of antiquity rose, ruled and 
one by one crept away to sleep in the mists of time. 
Their noble cities and fertile plains are dreary wastes of 
sand. Where throbbed the pulses of great civiliza- 
tions now roam the wild beasts of the desert. Each na- 
tion for its little hour held aloft the torch of light 
and the sword of dominion, only to have them snatched 
from its grasp by a newer and stronger Nation. The 
Jew alone has defied time. 
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Seated in the valley of the Jordan, proud, stern, fana- 
tical, the Hebrew builded a national and religious life 
that has resisted the storms of the ages. But, blinded 
by his fanaticism the Jew refused tribute to Caesar. 
The Seven-Hilled Mistress of the World drew the fatal 
circle of her legions around the City of David. There, 
in a sea of slaughter, fell Jerusalem, never again while 
Rome ruled, to be trodden by a Hebrew foot. 

Was the story of the Jew ended, his cities in ruins, 
his land a desert, himself an exile, an outcast upon the 
earth? With every nation, but of no nation, with every 
people, but of no people, the Jew comes down his 
long pathway through the centuries. It was a pathway 
of horror, a pathway of infinite toil, infinite suffering, 
infinite humiliation. It was a pathway where the light 
of happiness was as the cold and fitful gleam of winter 
stars among the flying clouds. It led from desolation 
unto desolation. At the one end was the tramp of the 
legions, and the blood washed streets of Jerusalem; at 
the other, the rush of Cossack cavalry and midnight 
massacres in Russia. Eighteen creeping centuries of 
woe and agony lie between. 

Hunted, tortured, exiled, the Jew has survived all. 
No fire could burn, no force destroy this race. Armies 
have power, governments have power, human hate has 
power, but there is a power greater than all these, an 
unshaken faith in an Almighty God. His hand in God’s 
hand as trusting as a child, the Jew has been led 
through every danger, over every obstacle, past break- 
ing empires, falling civilizations, and he alone has out- 
lived them all. 

Imprisoned within the walls of the Ghetto, what has 
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the Jew accomplished? Can this little band of out- 
casts have done aught of noble note? Among the master 
minds of the world the Jew stands forth in the full 
splendor of achievement. Through all the centuries of 
barbarism, when the world was bent only on destruction 
and consumed with the lust of slaughter, the merchant 
Jew kept alive the little spark of ancient civilization. 
Driven into a corner, he made that corner the monetary 
center of the world and taught men the secrets of 
finance. When over all Europe drew the dark cloud 
of ignorance and superstition, when a debased church 
forgot its God. When Europe seemed to have lapsed 
forever into barbarism, the Jewish scholars, lone as a 
lighthouse in a stormy sea, kept alive the lamp of learn- 
ing. During all his history the Jew has proclaimed the 
oneness of God, and at the touch of Hebrew hands the 
ancient faith of continents has become a story that is 
ended. The son of a Jewish woman sits enthroned in the 
hearts of men, and from every land where there is Mos- 
lem or Christian rises the worship of Jacob’s God. 
The tragic story of the wandering Jew is drawing to 
its close. In the dawn of a century the bright star 
of human fraternity burns clear with the promise of 
a better time. Humanity is shaking off the stupor of 
uncounted ages. Breaking the fetters of prejudice and 
hate, man stands to his full stature and begins to learn 
the meaning of the commandment, “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Above the sullen mutter of discontent, 
rings clear the call for humanity. The minds of men 
are all aglow with the dawn of peace and noble brother- 
hood. The walls of the Ghetto are being broken down. 
The bitter cup of sorrow, so long pressed to the lips 
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of the Jew, shall be dashed aside. The Jew shall be 
an outcast no longer. The son of a hundred genera- 
tions of hunted men shall walk the ways of life with 
the free sunlight of Heaven above his head. Suffering 
and wrong still live and will long give battle in the 
darkened places of the world; but God rules, and truth 
and justice and the love of man shall triumph at the 
last. 


WASHINGTON’S GENIUS 


BY 
FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 


Dr. Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus was President of Armour 
Institute and pastor of Central Church, Chicago, a prominent 
ie tallowinarie part of an iden del ereth seabed milage 
Centennial, April 30, 1889. 

The inauguration of George Washington and the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States are 
two flowers, brilliant and simultaneous, which grew upon 
a stalk whose roots ran down deep into the very eternity 
of God. Today Caesar sits before us enthroned upon 
the rights of the people, but today the memory of 
George Washington is enthroned by all the affections 
and all the hopes of the American people. 

The movement toward liberty which brought about 
the rebellion of England’s Parliament against the king, 
was the movement which brought the Pilgrim Fathers 
to America. In 1620 they landed upon our shore. They 
carried in that Mayflower the same political principles 
for which Hampton and Cromwell and John Eliot had 
fought and fought. They brought these conceptions 
to our land, because it was impossible that they should 
succeed in England. It took a vast continent, that 
stretched from ocean to ocean, to take in the splendid 
conceptions that were on Cromwell’s sword. 
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With the same hunger for liberty there came forth 
from France the Huguenots. Here came also the Scot- 
tish-Irish, bringing with them grand memories of John 
Knox; memories of their own heathery hills, and singing 
their own loved songs of freedom. Here came the 
Swedes of Delaware, who had descended from the sol- 
diers of Gustavus Adolphus, whose fathers and grand- 
fathers had been killed upon the battlefield. Here also” 
stood the cavalier who had fought with the Puritan 
in England. He settled Virginia; he brought over his 
elegant manners, but he had been touched with this same 
great idea. In Pennsylvania was the Quaker, with his 
broad hat and his broad understanding. In Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut was the Puritan, the child of 
‘those who came in the Mayflower bearing with them 
the sacred thought for which Cromwell had fought and 
John Eliot had gone to prison. Where was the man 
who could incarnate all these powers? 

Out of the shadow, at Cambridge, steps George Wash- 
ington, with his sword flashing with every page of this 
history, his eye glowing with every touch of this en- 
thusiasm, and that spirit never rested until a new nation 
was born, and until George Washington stood and asked 
England to surrender to these new ideas. 

It was the old fight. It was Cromwell meeting Charles 
the First, and at last conquering him. It was the trans- 
ference of that old conception to our land. 

When Washington had finished his course as a soldier, 
the great ideas with which he had to deal had their 
grandest battle and their surest triumph. If we call 
the fields of Yorktown and Valley Forge and Bunker 
Hill sublime, what shall we call the days of that con- 
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stitutional convention, where this sublime man sat with 
the same fearless power that made Gage acknowledge 
George Washington general of the United States? 

At last the Constitution came—the record of noble 
Americanism, but it is not so noble as the Americanism 
of George Washington. This man Washington had 
fought against the monarchy, and he wanted no mon- 
archy in America. Now, it was precisely this thought 
in Washington which carried his genius on through all 
our political times until now. He saw that in the com- 
promises of the Constitution there was danger. He 
knew that some day secession would lift up its head. He 
could already hear the mutterings of the slave power. 
And, when Calhoun had staked everything on nullifi- 
cation, it was the genius of George Washington that 
stood in the stalwart form of old Andrew Jackson and 
said, “By the eternal, the Union must be preserved.” 
When Robert Young Hayne, the most skillful orator of 
the South stood in the United States Senate, and lifted 
up the principles of Calhoun in an almost matchless 
speech, it was the genius of George Washington again 
massed its splendid powers into the oratory of the 
great defender of the Constitution, Daniel Webster, and 
he made this Union tremble in its citadel as he said; 
“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and insep- 
arable.” 

When at last these powers that had lifted themselves 
up in skillful orations and great State papers, massed 
themselves at Fort Sumter and hurled against the flag 
and fortress their shot and shell, it was the genius of 
George Washington again that stood down yonder in 
Springfield in the person of Abraham Lincoln and said 
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to the country: “TI believe that this country cannot en- 
dure half slave and half free.” And at last, when our vic- 
tory came in 1865, it was the genius of this incomparable 
leader which more than all else seemed to promise for 
North and South a large and splendid future. 

George Washington is the typical leader of our 
American thought. His genius is American in every 
fiber. His thought is our hope, and his inspiration ~ 
shall be our praise. We look at him today in the pages 
of history, far removed from the Caesars and Napoleons. 
He is with William of Nassau. He is with Oliver Crom- 
well. He is with Phocion. He is with the great leaders 
of the heart and hope of mankind, and we say, “My 
father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof.” 


WASHINGTON, THE IDEAL AMERICAN 


BY 
NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


Dr. Hillis was the successor of Henry Ward Beecher as pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The following is part of a sermon 
preached on the One Hundredth Anniversary of the death of 
Washington. 


The history of each city or nation begins with a hero. 
Tne great man is the dynamic of society. The scientist 
traces each Nile or Amazon back to a spring in which 
each river has its rise. So must each tool be traced 
back to its inventor, each law to its legislator, each 
victory to some general, each achievement for liberty 
to some reformer, hero, or statesman. It is not by 
chance, therefore, that history makes law and govern- 
ment to begin with Moses; Athens to take its rise in 
the mind of Cecrops, and Thebes in the wisdom of Cad- 
mus. At the very beginning of the career of each nation 
stands a great man, into whose single personality God 
hath compacted all those qualities for which He would 
have the nation stand. 

The year which witnessed the inauguration of Wash- 
ington was a proud year for mankind. In those days 
giants were in the land, and each day was signalized 
by some mighty deed. By acclamation, wise men will 
vote the year 1789 annus mirabilis in all modern history. 
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In July, that citadel of despotism, the Bastille, fell, and 
in a burst of enthusiasm Fox exclaimed: “How much is 
this the greatest event in the history of the world, and 
how much the best!” Everywhere men thrilled with 
joy at the dawn of constitutional liberty for France 
and Europe. In that year also Pitt encouraged Wil- 
berforce to bring in his bill abolishing the slave traffic 
throughout the English colonies. It was in 1789 that | 
the Parliamentary reforms of Pitt and Burke were made 
effective in diminishing the power of the throne and mak- 
ing the House of Commons representative of, and re- 
sponsible to, the people of England. This was the age 
of heroes and giants; the era of Pitt, and Burke, the 
statesmen; of Fox and Sheridan, the orators; of Hast- 
ings and Clive, the architects of India; the era of Mo- 
zart and Burns; the era of Lafayette and Lamartine; 
of Franklin and Hamilton; of Adams and Jefferson. 
But among all these stirring events, and among all these 
names of statesmen and soldiers, of poets, inventors, 
and philosophers, no event is more memorable than the 
selection to the Presidency of this country of a modest 
country gentleman from Virginia, and no name more 
glorious than the name of our first President, who was 
indeed, general, statesman, and patriot, and also the 
Father of his Country. 

Cynics and sons of envy and jealousy sometimes as- 
sert that Washington represents a gentle myth, an 
idealized personage, too good to have been great. ‘Time, 
it is said, has clothed him with his best qualities, and 
when these are stripped away, only, “a steel engraving” 
is left. But he who patiently reads the story of the 
beginnings of our government and observes who brought 
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law and order out of the chaos, will find the figure of 
Washington becoming so colossal as to fill the eye and 
satisfy the reason. When the victory of Yorktown was 
announced, Patrick Henry exclaimed: “I am no longer 
a Virginian, I am an American!’ Outwardly one at 
heart, the Colonies were discordant, belligerent, divided. 

When the vote upon the Constitution came to be 
taken, sixteen of the delegates withdrew, while others 
remained to prophesy civil war or foretell tyranny and 
despotism. In the darkest moment it was Washington 
who left the President’s chair and became a prophet 
of good tidings. He was the first to sign the Constitu- 
tion. Then Franklin, now old and weary with the 
weight of years, affixed his name. Having formulated 
the Constitution, the members went forth to villages and 
towns, rent and torn with discussion regarding its adop- 
tion. The fury of party strife raged throughout the 
land. Hamilton was stoned in the streets; Jay was 
hanged in effigy; Adams scorned for his opposition to 
the Constitution; England gave the new Republic five 
years before a revolution. But, amid all the din, strife, 
and confusion, there was one figure that stood forth 
as firm as a mountain, one name that was a charmed 
name for all the people. No estimate of the Character 
of Washington is adequate that fails to consider how 
rude and raw were the population to be welded together 
into a nation. Political ignorance was dense, class 
hatred bitter, the prejudices between races unyielding. 
The Southern colonies were in constant strife with 
New England; New York and Pennsylvania fought bit- 
terly for the balance of power. Between 1780 and 1797 
not less than eight different attempts were made to dis- 
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rupt the allegiance between the States. Chancellor Liv- 
ingston foretold a war because the new Constitution was 
too weak. Wiliam Wirt anticipated disaster because the 
enmities between the leaders were so bitter. John 
Adams appealed from the baseness of the politicians 
of his day to the patriotism of another century. But 
in the midst of ali the storm Washington stood a tower. 
of strength, unmoved and immovable. In the darkest 
hour he could always find some rift in the clouds through 
which he saw the dawn of a new day that should bring 
a larger liberty and a surer law. A thousand times he 
assaulted the doubts of the skeptical. Daily he stood 
between opponents and found a middle ground of rec- 
-onciliation. Slowly he curbed the fury of party strife, 
introducing patriotism into politics, disinterestedness 
into State councils, honesty into the government—seek- 
ing ever equal privileges for the poor and rich, low 
and high. He ever stood like a wall of “tripled brass 
against the mighty blows of violence and the fatal dry- 
rot of fraud.” What Lafayette failed to do for France, 
Washington achieved for America. Well hath he been 
called one of the architects of civilization. Happy the 
hero who achieves such fame for himself, so great hap- 
piness for his land! And happy this generation that 
hath the wisdom to appreciate his service, to revere 
his memory, to venerate his character. 
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The speeches in this section are famous declama- 
tions, prize winners in many a contest. 

A speaker need have no hesitancy in choosing one 
of these old standbys if it appeals to him. The pro- 
grams of the more important declamation contest of 
recent years show a liberal sprinkling of the old time 
favorites. 
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Black Horse and His Rider, The....................: George Lippard 
Catalme’s: Defiance i029 ci. c.s+ sre sociais Sree siete eeanete ei George Croly 
Death-bed of Benedict Arnold, The.................. George Lippard 
Deathiof Sydney, Carton,The:- 72. ass a2 csues sane Charles Dickens 
Emmet's, Defenses, rcs,nis ss socsrehs come en erice act Robert Emmet 
Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death.................. Patrick Henry 
InvectivexA gainst Corry coessee ce cme e sie eee eee ee Henry Grattan 
Libertyyand (Union ven. + ceinece uae cocci ceenane career Daniel Webster 
Regulus to the Carthaginians............... Aocetetere clan Elijah Kellogg 
Regulus to the Roman Senate.............-eeeeeeces Elijah Kellogg 
Spartacus to the Gladiators... scsy eo seeaeies aceite: Elijah Kellogg 
Spartacus to the Roman Envoys............--..-see- Elijah Kellogg 
Supposed Speech of John Adams, The................ Daniel Webster 
Taxation of the American Colonies, The.............- Edmund Burke 
Victor’of; Marengo, Chet s. ...iccmic sete cin eater er ort Anonymous 
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THE BLACK HORSE AND HIS RIDER 


BY 
GEORGE LIPPARD 


See page 311. 


It was the 7th of October, 1777. Horatio Gates 
stood before his tent, gazing steadfastly upon the two 
armies, now arrayed in order of battle. It was a clear, 
bracing day, mellow with the richness of autumn. The 
sky was cloudless; the foliage of the woods scarce tinged 
with purple and gold. But the tread of legions shook 
the ground; from every bush shot the glimmer of the 
rifle barrel; on every hillside blazed the sharpened bay- 
onet. But all at once a smoke arose, a thunder shook 
the ground, and a chorus of shouts and groans yelled 
along the darkened air. The play of death had be- 
gun. The two flags, this of the stars, that of the red 
cross, tossed amid the smoke of battle, while the sky 
was clouded with leaden folds, and the earth throbbed 
with the pulsations of a mighty heart. 7 

Suddenly, Gates and his officers were startled. Along 
the height on which they stood came a rider upon a 
black horse rushing toward the distant battle. Look! 
he draws his sword, the sharp blade quivers through the 
air; he points to the distant battle, and lo! he is gone, 
gone through those clouds, while his shout echoes over 
the plains. Wherever the fight is thickest, there, 
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through intervals of cannon smoke you may see, rid- 
ing madly forward, that strange soldier, mounted on 
his steed black as death. Look at him as, with face red 
with British blood, he waves his sword and shouts to his 
legions. Now you may see him fighting in that cannon’s 
glare, and in the next moment he is away off yonder, 
leading the forlorn hope up that steep cliff. 

Look for a moment into those clouds of battle. There 
bursts a band of American militiamen, fleeing before 
that company of redcoat hirelings, who come rushing 
forward, their solid front of bayonets gleaming in the 
battle light. In the moment of their flight a horse comes 
crashing over the plains. The unknown rider reins 
his steed back on his haunches, right in the path of 
these broad-shouldered militiamen. ‘What! are you 
Americans, men, and flee before British soldiers?” he 
shouts. “Back again, and face them once more, or I 
myself will ride you down!” Their leader turns; his 
comrades, as if by one impulse, follow his example. In 
one line, but thirty men in all, they confront thirty sharp 
bayonets. The British advance. ‘Now upon the rebels, 
charge!” shouts the redcoat officer. They spring for- 
ward at the same bound. At this moment the voice of 
the unknown rider is heard: ‘Now let them have it! 
Fire!’ A sound is heard, a smoke is seen, twenty 
Britons are down. The remaining ten start back. 
“Club your rifles and charge them home!” shouts the 
unknown. That black horse springs forward, followed 
by the militiamen. Then a confused conflict, a cry for 
quarter, and a vision of twenty farmers grouped around 
the rider of the black horse, greeting him with cheers. 

Thus it was all the day long. Wherever that black 
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horse and his rider went, there followed victory. At 
last, toward the setting of the sun, the crises of the 
conflict came. That fortress yonder on Bemis’ Heights 
must be won, or the American cause is lost! That 
cliff is too steep, that death is too certain. The officers 
cannot persuade the men to advance. The Americans 
have lost the field. Even Morgan, that iron man among 
iron men, leans on his rifle and despairs of the field. - 
But look yonder! In this moment, when all is dismay 
and horror, here, crashing on, comes the black horse 
and his rider. And now look! as that black steed 
crashes up that steep cliff. That steed quivers! he tot- 
ters! he falls! No! No! Still on, still up the cliff, still 
on toward the fortress. The rider turns his face and 
shouts: ‘Come on, men of Quebec! come on!” That 
eall is needless. Already the bold riflemen are on the 
rock. Now, British cannon, pour your fires, and lay 
your dead in tens and twenties on the rock. Now, red- 
coat hirelings, shout your battle cry if you can! For! 
look! there, in the gate of the fortress, as the smoke 
clears away, stands the black horse and his rider. That 
steed falls dead, pierced by a hundred balls; but his 
rider, as the British cry for quarter, lifts up his voice 
and shouts afar to Horatio Gates, waiting yonder in his 
tent: “Saratoga is won!” As that cry goes up to 
heaven he falls, with his leg shattered by a cannon ball. 

Who was the rider of the black horse? Do you not 
guess his name? Then bend down and gaze on that 
shattered limb, and you will see that it bears the mark 
of a former wound. That wound was received in the 
storming of Quebec. That rider of the black horse 
was—Benedict Arnold. 


CATALINE’S DEFIANCE 


BY 


GEORGE CROLY 


A cutting from the play ‘‘Cataline,” by the famous Irish play- 
wright. Mr. Croly died in 1860. 


Conscript Fathers: 
I do not rise to waste the night in words; 
Let that plebeian talk, ’tis not my trade; 
But here I stand for right,—let him show proofs,— 
For Roman right, though none, it seems, dare stand 
To take their share with me. Ay, cluster there! 
Cling to your master, judges, Romans, slaves! 
His charge is false ;—I dare him to his proofs. 
You have my answer. Let my actions speak! 

But this I will avow, that I have scorned, 
And still do scorn, to hide my sense of wrong. 
Who brands me on the forehead, breaks my sword, 
Or lays the bloody scourge upon my back, 
Wrongs me not half so much as he who shuts 
The gates of honor on me,—turning out 
The Roman from his birthright; and for what? 
To fling your offices to every slave! 
Vipers, that creep where man disdains to climb, 
And, having wound their loathsome track to the top 
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Of this huge, mouldering monument of Rome, 
Hang hissing at the nobler man below. 

Come, consecrated Lictors, from your thrones; 
Fling down your sceptres; take the rod and axe, 
And make the murder as you make the law. 
Banished from Rome! What’s banish’d but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe? 

“Tried and convicted traitor!’ Who says this? 
Who'll prove it, at his peril on my head? 
Banish’d! I thank you for’t; it breaks my chain! 
I held some slack allegiance till this hour; 

But now my sword’s my own. Smile on, my lords! 
I scorn to count what feelings, wither’d hopes, 
Strong provocations, bitter, burning wrongs, 

I have within my heart’s hot cells shut up, 

To leave you in your lazy dignities. 

But here I stand and scoff you! here I fling 
Hatred and full defiance in your face! 

Your Consul’s merciful—for this all thanks. 

He dares not touch a hair of Cataline! 

“Traitor!’ I go; but I return! This—trial! 
Here I devote your Senate! I’ve had wrongs 
To stir a fever in the blood of age, 

Or make the infant’s sinews strong as steel. 

This day’s the birth of sorrow; this hour’s work 

Will breed proscriptions! Look to your hearths, 
lords! 

For there, henceforth, shall sit, for household gods, 

Shapes hot from Tartarus; all shames and crimes; 

Wan Treachery, with her thirsty dagger drawn; 

Suspicion poisoning his brother’s cup; 

Naked Rebellion, with the torch and axe, 
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Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones ; 
Till Anarchy comes down on you like night, 
And Massacre seals Rome’s eternal grave. 

I go; but not to leap the gulf alone. 
I go; but when I come, ’twill be the burst 
Of ocean in the earthquake,—rolling back 
In swift and mountainous ruin. Fare you well! 
You build my funeral pile; but your best blood 
Shall quench its flame! Back, slaves! 
I will return. 


THE DEATH BED OF BENEDICT 
ARNOLD 


BY 
GEORGE LIPPARD 


An American author and platform senroes very popular in his 
day. He died in Philadelphia in Feb., 


Fifty years ago, in a rude garret, near the loneliest 
suburb of the city of London, lay a dying man. He 
was but half dressed, though his legs were concealed 
in long military boots. An aged minister stood beside 
the rough couch. The form was that of a strong 
man grown old through care more than age. There 
was a face that you might look upon but once, and 
yet wear it in your memory forever. 

Let us bend over the bed and look upon that face— 
a bold forehead seamed by one deep wrinkle visible be- 
tween the brows; long locks of dark hair, sprinkled 
with gray; lips firmly set, yet quivering as though 
they had a life separate from the life of the man; and 
then, two large eyes—vivid, burning, unnatural in their 
steady glare. Ay, there was something terrible in that 
face, something so full of unnatural loneliness, unspeak- 
able despair, that the aged minister started back in 
horror. But look! those strong arms are clutching at 
the vacant air; the death sweat stands in drops on 
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that bold brow; the man is dying. Throb, throb, throb, 
beats the death-watch in the shattered wall. 

“Would you die in the faith of the Christian?” 
faltered the preacher, as he knelt there on the damp 
floor. 

The white lips of the death-stricken man trembled, 
but made no sound. Then, with the strong agony of 
death upon him, he rose into a sitting posture. For 
the first time he spoke. 

“Christian!” he echoed, in that deep tone which 
thrilled the minister to the heart, “Will that give me 
back my honor? Come with me, old man, come with me, 
far over the waters. Ha! we are there! This is my 
native town. Yonder is the church in which I knelt — 
in childhood; yonder the green on which I sported when 
a boy. But another flag waves there, in place of the 
flag that waved when I was a child. 

‘And listen, old man. Were I to pass along the streets 
as I passed when but a child, the very babes in their 
cradles would raise their tiny hands and curse me! 
The graves in yonder churchyard would shrink from 
my footsteps; and yonder flag would rain a baptism 
of blood upon my head!” 

Suddenly the dying man arose; he tottered along the 
floor, threw open a valise and drew from thence a faded 
coat of blue, faced with silver, and the wreck of a battle- 
flag. : 

“Look ye, priest! this faded coat is spotted with my 
heart’s blood!’ he cried as old memories seemed stirring 
in his heart. “This coat I wore when I first heard the 
news of Lexington; this coat I wore when I planted the 
banner of the stars on Ticonderoga! That bullet hole 
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was pierced in the fight of Quebec; and now, I am a— 
let me whisper it in your ear.” 

He hissed that single burning word into the minister’s 
ear. 

“Now help me, priest! help me to put on this coat of 
blue; for you see—” and a ghastly smile came over 
his face—“‘there is no one here to wipe the cold drops 
from my brow; no wife, no child; I must meet death 
alone; but I will meet him as I have met him in battle, 
without a fear!” 

And while he stood arraying his limbs in that worm- 
eaten coat of blue and silver, the good minister spoke 
to him of faith in Jesus. Yes, of that great faith which 
. pierces the clouds of human guilt, and rolls them back 
from the face of God. “Faith!” echoed that strange 
man, who stood there, erect with the death chill on his 
brow, “Faith! can it give me back my honor? Look 
ye, priest ! there over the waves, sits George Washington 
telling to his comrades the pleasant story of the eight 
years’ war; there in his royal halls sits George of Eng- 
land, bewailing in his idiotic voice, the loss of the col- 
onies! And here am I!—I, who was the first to raise 
the flag of freedom, the first to strike a blow against 
that king—here am I dying! Oh, dying like a dog!” 

The awe-stricken preacher started back from the 
look of the dying man, while throb, throb, throb, beats 
the death-watch in the shattered wall. “Hush! Silence 
along the lines there!’ he muttered in that wild absent 
tone as though speaking to the dead. “Silence along 
the lines! Not a word—not a word on peril of your 
lives! Hark you, Mongomery! We will meet in the 
center of the town; we will meet there in victory or die!— 
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Hist! Silence, my men; not a whisper as we move up 
those steep rocks! Now, on, my boys, now on! Men 
of the wilderness, we will gain the town! Now, up with 
the banner of the stars! Up with the flag of freedom, 
though the night is dark, and the snow falls! Now! 
Now! One more blow and Quebec is ours!” 

Who is this strange man, lying there alone, in this 
rude garret—this man who, in all his crimes, still 
treasured up that blue uniform, that faded flag? 

Let us look at that parchment and flag. The aged 
minister unrolls that faded flag; it is a blue banner 
gleaming with thirteen stars. He unrolls that parch- 
ment; it is a colonel’s commission in the continental 
army addressed to Benedict Arnold. And there in that 
rude hut, while the death-watch throbbed like a heart 
in the shattered wall, there, unknown, unwept, in all 
the bitterness of desolation, lay the corpse of the patriot 
and the traitor. 


THE DEATH OF SIDNEY CARTON 


BY 
CHARLES DICKENS 


_ An arrangement from the novel, ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities.” The 
introduction should be given. 

[Introduction.—By chance, Charles Everemonde and 
Sydney Carton discover that they are exact counter- 
parts of each other. The chance gives Carton an 
_ opportunity to befriend Everemonde in a dire strait, 
for which he wins the life long gratitude of Evere- 
monde and Lucie Manette, his affianced wife, whom 
Carton has long loved in secret. In spite of the fact 
that Carton is an idle, dissolute fellow, apparently in- 
capable of the highest’ ideals, he is welcomed to the 
Everemonde home and befriended, and often the poor, 
miserable fellow cried out to the night, “God bless her 
for her sweet compassion! In the terrible days of 
the French Revolution Everemonde was arrested and 
condemned to death. He was in his cell waiting for the 
dawn of the last day of his life, when a key was put 
in the lock and turned. The door was quickly opened 
and closed, and there stood before him, face to face, 
quiet, intent upon him, with the light of a smile on his 
features and a cautionary finger on his lips, Sydney 
Carton. | 

“JT bring you a request from her—a most earnest, 
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pressing, and emphatic entreaty, addressed to you in the 
most pathetic tones of the voice so dear to you, that 
you well remember. You have no time to ask me why 
I bring it or what it means, I have no time to tell 
you.” Carton pressing forward with the speed of light- 
ning, got Everemonde down in a chair. 

“Take off those boots you wear and draw on these 
of mine. Change that cravat for this of mine; that coat 
for this of mine; shake your hair like this of mine.” 
With wonderful quickness, he forced these changes upon 
him. 

“Carton! Dear Carton! It is madness. It cannot 
be accomplished. It never can be done; it has been 
attempted, and has always failed. I implore you not 
to add your death to the bitterness of mine.” 

“Do I ask you to pass the door? When I ask that, 
refuse. There are pen and ink. Is your hand steady 
enough to write? Quick, friend, quick!” Pressing his 
hand to his bewildered head, Everemonde, sat down at 
the table, Carton, with his right in his breast stood 
close beside him. ‘Write exactly as I speak. If you 
remember,” said Carton, dictating, “the words that 
passed between us long ago, you will readily compre- 
hend this when you see it.” 

“Ts that a weapon in your hand, Carton?” 

“No. Write on; there are but a few words more.” 
He dictated again: I am thankful that the time has 
come when I can prove them.” The pen dropped. 
“What vapor is that?” 

“IT am conscious of nothing. Take up the pen and 
finish. Hurry, hurry!” 

The prisoner looked at Carton with clouded eyes 
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and an altered manner of breathing, then bent over 
the paper once more. 

“If it had been otherwise”—Carton’s hand was again 
watchfully and softly stealing down. “If it had been 
otherwise,”—-The hand was close to his mouth. The 
prisoner sprang up with a reproachful look, but Car- 
ton’s hand was close and firm at his nostrils, and Car- 
ton’s left arm caught him around the waist. For a few - 
minutes Everemonde faintly struggled with the man who 
had come to lay down his life for him; but within a 
minute or so he was stretched insensible on the floor, 
and when he returned to consciousness he was far on 
the way toward England; and Sydney Carton had found 
a use and a meaning for his poor wasted life. 

“Greater love hath no man than this that he lay down 
his life for his friend.” 

Along the Paris streets the death carts rumble, hollow 
and harsh. Six tumbrils carry the day’s wine to La 
Guillotine. 

There is a guard of sundry horsemen riding abreast 
of the tumbrils, and faces are often turned up to them 
to ask some question. The horsemen, with their 
swords, pointed out one man in the third car. Then 
the cries arise, “Down Evermonde! To the guillo- 
tine all aristocrats. Down Evermonde!” The lead- 
ing curiosity is to know which is he; he stands at 
the back of the tumbril; with his head bent down to 
converse with a mere girl who sits on the side of the 
cart and holds his hand. It is a poor weak little seam- 
stress, absurdly charged by the revolutionists with being 
concerned in a plot against the republic. 

As the last thing on earth that his heart was to 
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warm and soften to, it warmed and softened to this 
pitiable girl. 

“OQ, you will let me hold your brave hand, stranger?” 

“Hush! Yes, my poor sister; to the last.” 

The clocks are on the stroke of three, and the furrow 
plowed among the populace is turning round to come 
into the place of execution, and end. The ridges thrown 
to this side and to that now crumble in the close behind 
the last plow as it passes on, for all are following 
to the guillotine. In front of it, seated in chairs as in 
a garden of public diversion, are a number of women 
busily knitting. 

The tumbrils begin to discharge their loads. The 
ministers of Saint Guillotine are robed and ready. 
Crash !—a head is held up, and the knitting women, who 
scarcely lifted their eyes to look at it a moment ago, 
when it could think and speak, count “one.” 

The second tumbril empties and moves on, the third 
comes up. Crash!—And the knitting women, never 
faltering or pausing in their work, count “two.” The 
supposed Everemonde descends, and the seamstress is 
lifted out next after him. He has not relinquished her 
patient hand in getting out, but still holds it as he 
promised, 

“But for you, dear stranger, I should not be as com- 
posed, for I am naturally a poor little thing, faint of 
heart ; nor should I have been able to raise my thoughts 
to Him, who was put to death that we might have hope 
and comfort here today. I think you are sent to me 
by Heaven.” 

“Or you to me,” says Sydney Carton. “Keep your 
eyes upon me, dear child, and mind no other object.” 
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“TI mind nothing while I hold your hand. I shall 
mind nothing when I let it go, if they are rapid.” 

“They will be rapid. Fear not.” 

“Am I to kiss you now? Is the moment come?” 

Vas,” 

She kisses his lips; he kisses hers; they solemnly bless 
each other. The spare hand does not tremble as he 
releases it; nothing worse than a sweet, bright con- 
stancy is in the patient face. She goes next before him 
—is gone; the knitting women count “‘twenty-two.” And 
now his hour has come. 

“T am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord; 
he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” 

The murmuring of many voices, the upturning of 
many faces, the pressing on of many footsteps in the 
outskirts of the crowd, so that it swells forward in a 
mass like one great heave of water—twenty-three.” 


EMMET’S DEFENSE 


BY 
ROBERT EMMET 


Robert Emmet the Irish patriot was tried and found guilty of 
conspiring with the French or rather with Irish sympathizers in 
seen ead a Bak ka cay hd Mentenodlie atic slioula kag 
pronounced against him he answered: 

My Lords: What have I to say why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced on me according to 
law? I have nothing to say that can alter your pre- 
determination, nor that will become me to say with 
any view to the mitigation of that sentence which you 
are here to pronounce and which I must abide. But 
I have that to say which interests me more than life, 
and which you have labored (as was necessarily your 
office in the present circumstances of this oppressed 
country) to destroy. I have much to say why my 
reputation should be rescued from the load of false ac- 
_cusation and calumny which has been heaped upon it. 
I do not imagine that, seated where you are, your minds 
can be so free from impurity as to receive the least 
impression from what I am going to utter. I have no 
hope that I can anchor my character in the breast of 
a Court constituted and trammeled as this is. I only 
wish, and it is the utmost I expect, that your Lordships 
may suffer it to float down your memories untainted by 
the foul breath of prejudice, until it finds some more hos- 
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pitable harbor to shelter it from the rude storm by 
which it is at present buffeted. 

Were I only to suffer death, after being adjudged 
guilty by your tribunal, I should bow in silence and meet 
the fate that awaits me without a murmur: But the 
sentence of the law which delivers my body to the exe- 
cutioner will, through the ministry of the law, labor in 
its own vindication to consign my character to obloquy: 
for there must be guilt somewhere—whether in the sen- 
tence of the court, or in the catastrophe, posterity must 
determine. A man in my situation, my Lords, has not 
only to encounter the difficulties of fortune and the force 
of power over minds which it has corrupted or sub- 
jugated, but the difficulties of established prejudice— 
- the man dies, but his memory lives: that mine may not 
perish, that it may live in the respect of my country- 
men, I seize upon this opportunity to vindicate myself 
from some of the charges alleged against me. When 
my spirit shall be wafted to a more friendly port—when 
my shade shall have joined the bands of those martyred 
heroes who have shed their blood on the scaffold and 
in the field, in defense of their country and of virtue— 
this is my hope: I wish that my memory and name 
may animate those who survive me, while I look down 
with complacency on the destruction of that perfidious 
government which upholds its dominion by blasphemy 
of the Most High—which displays its power over man 
as over the beasts of the forest—which sets man upon 
his brother, and lifts his hand in the name of God against 
the throat of his fellow who believes or doubts a little 
more or a little less than the Government standard—a 
Government which is steeled to barbarity by the cries 
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of the orphans and the tears of the widows which it 
has made. 

Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me 
with dishonor: Let no man attaint my memory by believ- 
ing that I could have engaged in any cause but that 
of my country’s liberty and independence. Am I, who 
lived but for my country, and who have subjected myself 
to the dangers of the jealous and watchful oppressor, 
and now to the bondage of the grave, only to give my 
countrymen their rights, and my country her independ- 
ence—am I to be loaded with calumny, and not suf- 
fered to resent it? No! God forbid! 

My Lords, you seem impatient for the sacrifice. The 
blood for which you thirst is not congealed by the arti- 
ficial terrors which surround your victim—it circulates 
warmly and unruffled, through the channels which God 
created for nobler purposes, but which you are bent 
to destroy, for purposes so grievous that they cry 
to Heaven. Be yet patient! I have but a few words 
more to say. I am going to my cold and silent grave; 
my lamp of life is nearly extinguished. My race is 
run. The grave opens to receive me—and I sink into 
its bosom! I have but one request to ask at my depar- 
ture from this world—it is the charity of its silence. Let 
no man write my epitaph; for as no man who knows 
my motives dare now vindicate them, let not prejudice or 
ignorance asperse me. Let them and me repose in ob- 
scurity and peace, and my tomb remain uninscribed, 
until other times, and other men, can do justice to my 
character. When my country takes her place among 
the nations of the earth—then, and not till then, let 
my epitaph be written! I have done. 


GIVE ME LIBERTY OR GIVE ME DEATH 


BY 
PATRICK HENRY 


The famous speech of Partick Henry was delivered at the con- 
vention of delegates, on March 28, 1775. He had for some time 
been pleading the cause of freedom for the American colonies, but 
this speech gave him front rank as an orator and patriot. 


Mr. President: It is natural to man to indulge 
in the illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes 
against a painful truth, and listen to the song of that 
siren, till she transforms us into beasts. Is this the 
part of wise men, engaged in a great and arduous 
struggle for liberty? Are we disposed to be of the 
number of those who, having eyes see not, and having 
ears hear not, the things which so nearly concern our 
temporal salvation? For my part, whatever anguish 
of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the whole 
truth—to know the worst, and to provide for it! 

I have but one lamp, by which my feet are guided, 
and that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of 
judging of the future but by the past. And, judging 
by the past, I wish to know what there has been in the 
conduct of the British ministry, for the last ten years, 
to justify those hopes with which gentlemen have been 
pleased to solace themselves and the House? Is it that 
insidious smile with which our petition has been lately 
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received? Trust it not, sir; it will prove a snare to 
your feet! Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with 
a kiss! Ask yourselves how this gracious reception 
of our petition comports with those warlike prepara- 
tions which cover our waters and darken our land. Are 
fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and rec- 
onciliation? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be 
reconciled, that force must be called in to win back our 
love? 

Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the imple- 
ments of war and subjugation—the last arguments to 
which kings resort. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means 
this martial array, if its purpose be not to force us to 
submission? Can gentlemen assign any other possible 
motive for it? Has Great Britain any enemy in this 
quarter of the world, to call for all this accumulation 
of navies and armies? No, sir, she has none. They 
are meant for us; they can be meant for no other. They 
are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains 
which the British ministry have been so long forg- 
ing. And what have we to oppose to them?—Shall we 
try argument? Sir, we have been trying that for the 
last ten years. 

Shall we resort to entreaty and humble supplication? 
What terms shall we find which have not already been 
exhausted? Let us not—I beseech you, sir, deceive our- 
selves longer. Sir, we have done everything that could 
be done, to avert the storm which is now coming on. We 
have petitioned, we have remonstrated, we have suppli- 
cated, we have prostrated ourselves before the Throne, 
and have implored its interposition to arrest the ty- 
rannical hands of the Ministry and Parliament. Our 
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petitions have been slighted, our remonstrances have 
produced additional violence and insult, our suppli- 
cations have been disregarded, and we have been spurned, 
with contempt, from the foot of the Throne. 

In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. If we wish to be free— 
if we mean to preserve inviolate those inestimable privi- 
leges for which we have been so long contending—if we 
mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which 
we have been so long engaged, and which we have pledged 
ourselves never to abandon until the glorious object 
of our contest shall be obtained—we must fight; I re- 
peat it, sir, we must fight! An appeal to arms, and 
to the God of Hosts, is all that is left us! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak—unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But when shall we 
be stronger? Will it be the next week, or the next year? 
Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a 
British guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall we 
gather strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying 
supinely on our backs, and hugging the delusive phan- 
tom of hope, until our enemies shall have bound us hand 
and foot? Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper 
use of those means which the God of nature hath placed 
in our power. 

Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of 
liberty, and in such a country as that which we possess, 
are invincible by any force which our enemy can send 
against us. Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles 
alone. There is a just God who presides over the des- 
tinies of nations, and who will raise up friends to fight 
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our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the strong 
alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. Be- 
sides, sir, we have no election. If we were base enough 
to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the contest. 
There is no retreat but in submission and slavery! Our 
chains are forged. Their clanking may be heard on 
the plains of Boston! The war is inevitable; and let 
it come! I repeat it, sir, let it come! 

It is vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry, peace, peace!—but there is no peace. The 
war is actually begun! The next gale that sweeps from 
the North will bring to our ears the clash of resounding 
arms! Our brethren are already in the field! Why 
stand we here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? 
What would they have? Is life so dear or peace so 
sweet as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take; but as for me, give me liberty, 
or give me death! 


INVECTIVE AGAINST CORRY 


BY 
HENRY GRATTAN 


It was the last session of the Irish Parliament before it was 
abolished and Ireland was to be merely represented by delegates 
to the British Parliament. Henry Grattan, the leader of the Irish . 
party, was sick at the time, but had himself carried to the Hall, 
and eumanoning all his strength, he rose and made his famous 
speech, 


Has the gentleman done? Has he completely done? 
He was unparliamentary from the beginning to the end 
of his speech. There was scarce a word he uttered that 
was not a violation of the privileges of the House; but 
I did not call him to order, why? because the limited 
talents of some men render it impossible for them to 
be severe without bemg unparliamentary. But before 
I sit down I shall show him how to be severe and parlia- 
mentary at the same time. 

On any other occasion I should think myself justi- 
fiable in treating with silent contempt anything that 
might fall from that honorable gentleman; but there 
are times when the insignificance of the accuser is lost 
in the magnitude of the accusation. I know the diffi- 
culty the honorable gentleman labored under when he 
attacked me, conscious, that on a comparative view of 
our characters, public and private, there is nothing 
he could say which would injure me. The Public would 
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not believe the charge. I despise the falsehood. If 
such a charge were made by an honest man I would an- 
swer it in the manner I shall do before I sit down. But 
I shall first reply to it when not made by an honest 
man. 

The right honorable gentleman has called me, “an 
unimpeached traitor.” I ask, why not “traitor” un- 
qualified by any epithet. I will tell him; it was because 
he dare not. It was the act of a coward who raises 
his arm to strike but has not the courage to give the 
blow. I will not call him, villain, because it would be 
unparliamentary, and he is a privy counsellor. I will 
not call him, fool, because he happens to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But I say he is one who has abused 
the privileges of Parliament, and the freedom of debate 
by uttering language, which, if spoken out of the House, 
I should answer only with a blow. I care not how high 
his situation, how low his character, how contemptible 
his speech; whether a privy counsellor or a parasite, 
my answer would be a blow. 

He has charged me with being connected with the 
rebels. The charge is utterly, totally, and meanly false. 
Does the right honorable gentleman rely upon the re- 
port of a committee of the House of Lords for the 
foundation of his assertion? If he does I can prove 
to the committee that there was a physical impossi- 
bility of such a report being true. But I scorn to an- 
swer any man for my conduct, whether he be a political 
coxcomb or whether he brought himself into power by 
a false glare of courage or not. 

I have returned not as the right honorable gentleman 
has said, to raise another storm; I have returned to 
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discharge an honorable debt of gratitude to my country, 
that conferred a great reward for past services which, 
I am proud to say, was no greater than my desert. 
I have returned to protect that Constitution, of which 
I was the parent and founder, from the assassination 
of such men as the right honorable gentleman and his 
unworthy associates. They are corrupt, they are sedi- 
tious; and they at this very moment are engaged in 
a conspiracy against their country. 

I have returned to refute a libel as false as it is 
malicious, given to the public under the appellation 
of a report of a committee of the Lords. Here I stand 
ready for impeachment or trial; I dare accusation. I 
defy the honorable gentleman; I defy the government ; 
I defy their whole phalanx; let them come forth. I 
tell the ministers that I will neither give quarter nor 
take it. I am here to lay the shattered remains of my 
constitution on the floor of this House in defense of 
the liberties of my country. 


LIBERTY AND UNION 


BY 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Daniel Webster of Massachusetts is generally considered to be 
the greatest orator this country has ever produced. The speech 
commonly known as ‘‘The Reply to Hayne’’ was given in the 
Senate on Jan. 26, 1830. Some writers on oratory say that the 
peroration of that speech, which follows, is the greatest perora- 
tion ever delivered. 


Mr. President, the people have preserved their chosen 
constitution for forty years, and have seen their hap- 
Piness, prosperity, and renown grow with its growth, 
and strengthen with its strength. They are now, gen- 
erally, strongly attached to it. Overthrown by direct 
assault, it cannot be; evaded, undermined, NULLIFIED, 
it will not be, if we, and those who shall succeed 
us here, as agents and representatives of the people, 
shall conscientiously and vigilantly discharge the two 
great branches of our public trust—faithfully to pre- 
serve, and wisely to administer it. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my 
dissent to the doctrines which have been advanced and 
maintained. I am conscious of having detained you 
and the senate much too long. I was drawn into the de- 
bate with no previous deliberation, such as is suited 
to the discussion of so grave and important a subject. 
But it is a subject of which my heart is full, and I have 
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not been willing to suppress the utterance of its spon- 
taneous sentiments. I cannot, even now, persuade my- 
self to relinquish it, without expressing once more my 
deep conviction, that, since it respects nothing less than 
the Union of the states, it is of most vital and essential 
importance to the public happiness. I profess, sir, 
in my career hitherto, to have kept steadily in view 
the prosperity and honor of the whole country, and the. 
preservation of our federal Union. It is to that Union 
we owe our safety at home, and our consideration and 
dignity abroad. It is to that Union that we are chiefly 
indebted for whatever makes us most proud of our 
country. That Union we reached only by the discipline 
of our virtue in the severe school of adversity. It had 
-its origin in the necessities of disordered finance, pros- 
trate commerce, and ruined credit. | Under its benign 
influences, these great interests immediately awoke, as 
from the dead, and sprang forth with newness of life. 
Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh proofs 
of its utility and “ts blessings; and although our terri- 
tory has stretched out wider and wider, and our popu- 
lation spread farther and farther, they have not outrun 
its protection or its benefits. It has been to us all a 
copious fountain of national, social and personal hap- 
piness. 

I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the 
Union, to see what might lie hidden in the dark recess 
behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances of pre- 
serving liberty when the bonds that unite us together 
shall be broken asunder. I have not accustomed myself 
to hang over the precipice of disunion, to see whether, 
with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of the 
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abyss below; nor could I regard him as a safe counselor 
in the affairs of this government, whose thoughts should 
be mainly bent on considering, not how the Union should 
be best preserved, but how tolerable might be the con- 
dition of the people when it shall be broken up and de- 
stroyed. While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, 
gratifying prospects spread out before us, for us and 
our children. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate 
the veil. God grant that in my day, at least, that cur- 
tain may not rise! God grant that on my vision never 
may be opened what lies behind! When my eyes shall 
be turned to behold for the last time the sun in heaven, 
may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once glorious Union; on states dissevered, 
discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, 
or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their 
last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gor- 
geous ensign of the republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original luster, not a 
stripe erased or polluted, not a single star obscured, 
bearing for its motto no such miserable interrogatory 
as “What is all this worth?” nor those other words 
of delusion and folly, “Liberty first and Union after- 
wards”; but everywhere, spread all over in characters 
of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they 
float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to 
every true American heart—Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable! 


REGULUS TO THE CARTHAGENIANS 


BY 


ELIJAH KELLOGG 


The authorship of this declamation is not certain, but it is gen- 
erally accredited to Mr. Kellogg. See page 344. 


The beams of the rising sun had gilded the lofty 
domes of Carthage, and given, with its rich and mellow 
light, a tinge of beauty even to the frowning ramparts 
of the outer harbor. Sheltered by the verdant shores, 
an hundred triremes were riding proudly at their an-- 
chors, their brazen beaks glittering in the sun, their 
streamers dancing in the morning breeze, while many 
a shattered plank and timber gave evidence of des- 
perate conflicts with the fleets of Rome. 

No murmur of business or revelry arose from the city. 
The artisan had forsaken his shop, the judge his tribu- 
nal, the priest the sanctuary, and even the stern stoic 
had come forth from his retirement to mingle with 
the crowd that, anxious and agitated, were rushing to- 
ward the senate-house, startled by the report that 
Regulus had returned to Carthage. 

Onward, still onward, trampling each other under- 
foot, they rushed, furious with anger and eager for 
revenge. Fathers were there, whose sons were groaning 
in fetters; maidens, whose lovers, weak and wounded, 
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were dying in the dungeons of Rome, and gray-haired 
men and matrons, whom the Roman sword had left 
childless. 

But when the stern features of Regulus were seen, 
and his colossal form towering above the ambassadors 
who had returned with him from Rome; when the news 
passed from lip to lip that the dreaded warrior, so 
far from advising the Roman senate to consent to an 
exchange of prisoners, had urged them to pursue, with 
exterminating vengeance, Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians—the multitude swayed to and fro like a forest 
beneath a tempest, and the rage and hate of that tu- 
multuous throng vented itself in groans, and curses, and 
yells of vengeance. But calm, cold and immovable 
as the marble walls around him stood the Roman; and 
he stretched out his hand over that frenzied crowd, 
with gesture as proudly commanding as though he still 
stood at the head of the gleaming cohorts of Rome. 

The tumult ceased; the curse, half muttered, died 
upon the lip; and so intense was the silence, that the 
clanking of the brazen manacles upon the wrists of 
the captive fell sharp and full upon every ear in that 
vast assembly, as he thus addressed them: 

“Ye doubtless thought—for ye judge of Roman vir- 
tue by your own—that I would break my plighted oath, 
rather than, returning, brook your vengeance. If the 
bright blood that fills my veins, transmitted free from 
godlike ancestry, were like that slimy ooze which stag- 
nates in your arteries, I had remained at home, and 
broke my plighted oath to save my life. 

“IT am a Roman citizen; therefore have I returned, 
that ye might work your will upon this mass of flesh 
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and bones, that I esteem no higher than the rags that 
cover them. Here, in your capital, do I defy you. Have 
I not conquered your armies, fired your towns, and 
dragged your generals at my chariot wheels, since first 
my youthful arms could wield a spear? And do you 
think to see me crouch and cower before a tamed and 
shattered senate? The tearing of flesh and rending of 
sinews is but pastime compared with the mental agony 
that heaves my frame. 

“The moon has scarce yet waned since the proudest 
of Rome’s proud matrons, the mother upon whose breast 
I slept, and whose fair brow so oft had bent over me 
before the noise of battle had stirred my blood, or the 
fierce toil of war nerved my sinews, did with fondest 
- memory of bygone hours entreat me to remain. I have 
seen her, who, when my country called me to the field, 
did buckle on my harness with trembling hands, while 
the tears fell thick and fast down the hard corselet 
scales—I have seen her tear her gray locks and beat 
her aged breast, as on her knees she begged me not to 
return to Carthage; and all the assembled senate of 
Rome, grave and reverend men, proffered the same re- 
quest. The puny torments which ye have in store to 
welcome me withal, shall be, to what I have endured, 
even as the murmur of a summer’s brook to the fierce 
roar of angry surges on a rocky beach. 

“Last night, as I lay fettered in my dungeon, I heard 
a strange ominous sound; it seemed like the distant 
march of some vast army, their harness clanging as they 
marched, when suddenly there stood by me Xanthippus, 
the Spartan general, by whose aid you conquered me, 
and, with a voice low as when the solemn wind moans 
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through the leafless forest, he thus addressed me: 
‘Roman, I come to bid thee curse, with thy dying breath, 
this fated city; know that in an evil moment, the Car- 
thaginian generals, furious with rage that I had con- 
quered thee, their conqueror, did basely murder me. 
And then they thought to stain my brighest honor. 
But, for this foul deed, the wrath of Jove shall rest 
upon them here and hereafter.? And then he vanished. 
“And now, go bring your sharpest torments. The 
woes I see impending over this guilty realm shall be 
enough to sweeten death, though every nerve and artery 
were a shooting pang. I die! but my death shall prove 
a proud triumph; and, for every drop of blood ye from 
my veins do draw, your own shall flow in rivers. Woe 
to thee, Carthage! Woe to the proud city of the 
waters! I see thy nobles wailing at the feet of Roman 
senators! thy citizens in terror! thy ships in flames! 
I hear the victorious shouts of Rome! I see her eagles 
glittering on thy ramparts. Proud city, thou art 
doomed! The curse of God is on thee—a clinging, wast- 
ing curse. It shall not leave thy gates till hungry 
flames shall lick the fretted gold from off thy proud 
palaces, and every brook runs crimson to the sea.” 


REGULUS TO THE ROMAN SENATE 


BY 
ELIJAH KELLOGG 


The authorship is uncertain, but generally accredited to Mr. 
Kellogg. See page 344. 


Ill does it become me, O Senators of Rome—ill does 
it become Regulus, after having so often stood in this 
venerable assembly clothed with the supreme dignity 
of the Republic, to stand before you a captive, the 
captive of Carthage. ‘Though outwardly I am free, 
though no fetters encumber the limbs, or gall the flesh— 
yet the heaviest of chains—the pledge of a Roman con- 
sul—makes me the bondsman of the Carthaginians. 
They have my promise to return to them, in event 
of the failure of this, their embassy. My life is at 
their mercy. My honor is my own;—a possession which 
no reverse of fortune can jeopard; a flame which im- 
prisonment cannot stifle, time cannot dim, death can- 
not extinguish. 

Of the train of disaster which followed close on the 
unexampled successes of our arms—of the bitter fate 
which swept off the flower of our soldiery, and consigned 
me, your General, wounded and senseless, to Cartha- 
ginian keeping I will not speak. For five years, a rig- 
orous captivity has been my portion. For five years 
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the society of family and friends, the dear amenities 
of home, the sense of freedom, and the sight of our 
country, have been to me a recollection and a dream—no 
more. But during that period Rome has retrieved her 
defeats. She has recovered under Metullus what under 
Regulus she lost. She has routed armies. She has taken 
unnumbered prisoners. She has struck terror into the 
hearts of the Carthaginians, who have sent me hither 
with the ambassadors to sue for peace, and to propose 
that in exchange for me, your former Consul, a thou- 
sand common prisoners of war be given up. You have 
heard the ambassadors, their intimations of some un- 
imaginable horror, I know not what, impending over 
myself, should I fail to induce you to accept their 
terms, have strongly moved your sympathies in my be- 
half. Another appeal which I would you might have 
been spared, has lent force to their suit. A wife and 
child, threatened with widowhood and orphanage, weep- 
ing and despairing, have knelt at your feet on the very 
threshold of the Senate-chamber—Conscript Fathers! 
Shall not Regulus be saved? Must he return to Car- 
thage to meet the cruelties which the ambassadors 
brandish before our eyes? With one voice you answer, 
No. 

Countrymen! Friends! For all that I have suffered 
—and for all that I may have to suffer—I am repaid 
in the compensation of this moment! Unfortunate you 
may hold me; but oh, not undeserving! Your confidence 
in my honor survives all ruin reverse fortune can in- 
flict. May the thanks which I cannot utter bring down 
blessings from the gods on you and Rome! 

Conscript Fathers! There is but one course to be 
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pursued. Abandon all thoughts of peace. Reject the 
overtures of Carthage. Reject them wholly and uncon- 
ditionally. What! give back to her a thousand able- 
bodied men, and receive in return one attentuated, war- 
worn, fever-wasted frame—this weed, whitened in a dun- 
geon’s darkness, pale and sapless, which no kindness 
of the sun, no softness of the summer breeze, can ever 
restore to health and vigor? It must not—it shall not 
be! Oh! were Regulus what he was once, before captiv- 
ity had unstrung his sinews and enervated his limbs, 
he might pause—he might proudly think he were well 
worth a thousand of his foe; he might say, “Make the 
exchange! Rome shall not lose by it.” But now, alas! 
now ’tis gone—that impetuosity of the strength, which 
could once make him a leader indeed, to penetrate a 
phalanx or to guide a pursuit. His very armor would 
be a burden now. His battle-ery would be drowned in 
the din of the onset. His sword would fall harmless on 
his opponent’s shield. But if he cannot live he can at 
least die for his country. Do not deny him this supreme 
consolation. Consider: every indignity, every torture, 
which Carthage shall heap on his dying hours, will be 
better than a trumpet’s call to your armies. They will 
remember only Regulus their fellow-soldier and leader. 
They will regard only his services to the Republic. 
Tunis, Sardinia, Sicily, every well-fought field, won by 
his blood and theirs—will flash on their remembrance 
and kindle their avenging wrath. And so shall Regu- 
lus, though dead, fight as he never fought before— 
against the foe. 

Conscript Fathers! There is another theme. My 
family—forgive the thought! To you and Rome I con- 
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fide them. I leave them no legacy but my name—no 
testament but my example. 

Ambassadors of Carthage! I have spoken, though 
not as you have expected. I am your captive. Lead me 
back to whatever fate may await me. But doubt not 
that you shall find, to Roman hearts, country is dearer 
than life and integrity more precious than freedom! 


SPARTACUS TO THE ROMAN ENVOYS 


BY 
ELIJAH KELLOGG 


The authorship is uncertain, but generally accredited to Mr. 
Kellogg. See page 344. 


Envoys of Rome, the poor camp of Spartacus is 
too much honored by your presence. And does Rome 
stoop to parley with the escaped gladiator, with the 
rebel ruffian, from whom heretofore no slight has been 
too scornful? You have come, with steel in your right 
hand and with gold in your left. What heed we give 
the former, ask Cossinius; ask Claudius; ask Varinius; 
ask the bones of your legions that fertilize the Lucanian 
_ plains. And for your gold—would ye know what we 
do with that, go ask the laborer, the trodden poor, the 
helpless and the hopeless, on our route; ask all whom 
Roman tyranny had crushed, or Roman avarice plun- 
dered. Ye have seen me before; but ye did not then shun 
my glance as now. Ye have seen me in the arena, when I 
was Rome’s pet ruffian, daily smeared with blood of men 
or beasts. One day—shall I forget it ever?—ye were 
present—I had fought long and well. Exhausted as I 
was, your munerator, your lord of the games, bethought 
him it were an equal match to set against me a new 
man, younger and lighter than I, but fresh and valiant. 
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With Thracian sword and buckler, forth he came, a 
beautiful defiance on his brow! Bloody and brief was 
the fight. “He has it!” cried the people; “habet! 
habet!” But still he lowered not his arm, until, at 
length, I held him, gashed and fainting, in my power. 
I looked around upon the Podium, where sat your sena- 
tors and men of state, to catch the signal of release— 
of mercy. But not a thumb was reversed. To crown 
your sport, the vanquished man must die! Obedient 
brute that I was, I was about to slay him, when a few 
hurried words—rather a welcome to death than a plea 
for life told me that he was a Thracian. I stood trans- 
fixed. The arena vanished. I was in Thrace, upon my 
native hills! The sword dropped from my hands. I 
raised the dying youth tenderly in my arms. O, the 
magnanimity of Rome! Your haughty leaders, enraged 
at being cheated of their death-show, hissed their dis- 
appointment, and shouted, “Kill!’? I heeded them as I 
would heed the howl of wolves. Kall him?—They might 
better have asked the mother to kill the babe, smiling 
in her face. Ah! he was already wounded unto death; 
and amid the angry yells of the spectators, he died. 
That night I was scourged for disobedience. I shall 
not forget it. Should memory fail, there are scars here 
to quicken it. 

Well; do not grow impatient. Some hours after, find- 
ing myself, with seventy fellow gladiators, alone in the 
amphitheater, the laboring thought broke forth in 
words. I said—I know not what. I only know that, 
when I ceased, my comrades looked each other in the 
face, and then burst forth the simultaneous cry, “Lead 
on! Lead on! O, Spartacus!” Forth we rushed— 
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seized what rude weapons chance threw in our way, and 
to the mountains speeded. There, day by day, our little 
band increased. Disdainful Rome sent after us a hand- 
ful of her troops, with a scourge for the slave Spartacus. 
Their weapons soon were ours. She sent an army; 
and down from old Vesuvius we poured, and slew three 
thousand. Now it was Spartacus, the dreaded rebel! 
a larger army, headed by the praetor, was sent, and 
routed; then another still. And always I remember 
that fierce cry, riving my heart, and calling to me 
“kill!” In three pitched battles have I not obeyed it? 
And now affrighted Rome sends her two Consuls, and 
puts forth all her strength by land and sea, as if a 
Pyrrhus or a Hannibal were on her borders! 

Envoys of Rome! To Lentulus and Gelius bear this 
message: “Their graves are measured!” Look on that 
narrow stream, a silver thread, high on the mountain’s 
side. Slenderly it winds, but soon is swelled by others 
meeting it, until a torrent, terrible and strong, it sweeps 
to the abyss, where all is ruin. So Spartacus comes on! 
So swells hts force—small and despised at first, but 
now resistless! On, on to Rome we come! The gladia- 
tors come! Let opulence tremble in all his palaces! 
Let oppression shudder to think the oppressed may have 
their turn! Let cruelty turn pale at thought of redder 
hands than his! Oh, we shall not forget Rome’s many 
lessons. She shall not find her training was all wasted 
upon indocile pupils. Now, begone! Prepare the Eter- 
- nal City for our games! 


SPARTACUS TO THE GLADIATORS 


BY 
ELIJAH KELLOGG 


Rev. Elijah Kellogg was a popular New England preacher, 
lecturer and author. The story is told that while in school he 
took part in a declamatory contest and discovered the day before 
that a rival had chosen the same speech and would speak before 
him on the program. Whereupon young Kellogg sat up all night 
writing ‘‘Spartacus to the Gladiators’’ with which he was tri- 
umphant the next day. 


It had been a day of triumph in Capua. Lentulus, 
returning with victorious eagles, had amused the popu- 
lace with the sports of the amphitheater to an extent 
hitherto unknown even in that luxurious city. The shouts 
of revelry had died away; the roar of the lion had ceased; 
the last loiterer had retired from the banquet, and the 
lights in the palace of the victor were extinguished. 
The moon, piercing the tissue of fleecy clouds, silvered 
the dew-drops on the corselet of the Roman sentinel, 
and tipped the dark waters of the Vulturnus with a 
wavy, tremulous light. No sound was heard, save the 
last sob of some retiring wave, telling its story to the 
smooth pebbles of the beach; and then all was still as the 
breast when the spirit has departed. In the deep recesses 
of the amphitheater a band of gladiators were assembled, 
their muscles still knotted with the agony of conflict, 
the foam upon their lips, the scowl of battle yet linger- 
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ing on their brows, when Spartacus, starting forth 
from amid the throng, thus addressed them: 

“Ye call me chief; and ye do well to call him chief 
who, for twelve long years, has met upon the arena 
every shape of man or beast the broad empire of Rome 
could furnish, and who never yet lowered his arm. If 
there be one among you who can say that ever, in 
public fight or private brawl, my actions did belie my 
tongue, let him stand forth and say it. If there be three 
in all your company dare face me on the bloody sands, 
let them come on. And yet I was not always thus— 
a hired butcher, a savage chief of still more savage men! 
My ancestors came from old Sparta, and settled among 
the vine-clad rocks and citron-groves of Syrasella. My 
early life ran quiet as the brooks by which I sported; 
and when at noon I gathered the sheep beneath the 
shade, and played upon the shepherd’s flute, there was 
a friend, the son of a neighbor, to join me in the 
pastime. We led our flocks to the same pasture, 
and partook together of our rustic meal. One evening, 
after the sheep were folded, and we were all seated be- 
neath the myrtle which shaded our cottage, my grand- 
sire, an old man, was telling of Marathon and Leuctra, 
and how, in ancient times, a little band of Spartans, 
in a defile of the mountains, had withstood a whole 
army. I did not then know what war was; but my 
cheeks burned, I knew not why, and I clasped the knees 
of that venerable man, until my mother, parting the 
hair from off my forehead, kissed my throbbing temples 
and bade me go to rest, and think no more of those 
old tales and savage wars. That very night the Romans 
landed on our coast. I saw the breast that had nour- 
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ished me trampled by the hoof of the war-horse, the 
bleeding body of my father flung amidst the blazing 
rafters of our dwelling! 

‘Today I killed a man in the arena, and when I broke 
his helmet-clasps, behold! he was my friend. He knew 
me, smiled faintly, gasped, and died—the same sweet 
smile upon his lips that I have marked, when, in ad- 
venturous boyhood, we scaled the lofty cliff to pluck 
the first ripe grapes, and bear them home in childish 
triumph. I told the praetor that the dead man had 
been my friend, generous and brave, and I begged that 
I might bear away the body, to burn it on a funeral 
pile and mourn over its ashes. Ay, upon my knees, 
amid the dust and blood of the arena, I begged that 
poor boon, while all the assembled maids and matrons, 
and the holy Virgins they call Vestals, and the rabble, 
shouted in derision, deeming it rare sport, forsooth, 
to see Rome’s fiercest gladiator turn pale and tremble 
at sight of that piece of bleeding clay. And the praetor 
drew back, as I were pollution, and sternly said, ‘Let the 
carrion rot; there are no noble men but Romans.’ And 
so, fellow-gladiators, must you, and so must I, die like 
dogs. O Rome, Rome, thou hast been a tender nurse 
to me. Ay, thou hast given to that poor, gentle, timid 
shepherd lad, who never knew a harsher tone than a 
flute-note, muscles of iron and a heart of flint; taught 
him to drive the sword through plaited mail and links of 
rugged brass, and warm it in the marrow of his foe;— 
to gaze into the glaring eye-balls of the fierce Numidian 
lion, even as a boy upon a laughing girl. And he shall 
pay thee back, until the yellow Tiber is red as frothing 
wine, and in its deepest ooze thy life-blood lies curdled. 
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“Ye stand here now like giants, as ye are. The 
strength of brass is in your toughened sinews; but to- 
morrow some Roman Adonis, breathing sweet perfume 
from his curly locks, shall with his lily fingers pat your . 
red brawn, and bet his sesterces upon your blood. Hark! 
hear ye yon lion roaring in his den? °’Tis three days 
since he tasted flesh, but tomorrow he shall break his 
fast upon yours—and a dainty meal for him ye will be! 
If ye are beasts, then stand here like fat oxen, waiting 
for the butcher’s knife! If ye are men—follow me! 
Strike down yon guard, gain the mountain passes, and 
there do bloody work, as did your sires at Old Ther- 
mopylae. Is Sparta dead? Is the old Grecian spirit 
frozen in your veins, that you do crouch and cower like 
_a belabored hound beneath his master’s lash? O, com- 
rades, warriors, Thracians—if we must fight, let us 
fight for ourselves! If we must slaughter, let us 
slaughter our oppressors! If we must die, let it be under 
the clear sky, by the bright waters, in noble, honorable 
battle!” 


SUPPOSED SPEECH OF JOHN ADAMS 


BY 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


From the famous eulogy on Adams and Jefferson delivered in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Aug. 2, 1826. 


Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, 
that in the beginning we aimed not at independence. 
But there’s a divinity which shapes our ends. The 
injustice of England has driven us to arms; and, blinded 
to her own interest for our good, she had obstinately 
persisted, till independence is now within our grasp. 
We have but to reach forth to it, and it is ours. Why, 
then, should we defer the Declaration? 

Is any man so weak as now to hope for a reconcilia- 
tion with England, which shall leave either safety to 
the country and its liberties, or safety to his own life 
and his own honor? Are not you, sir, who sit in that 
chair, is not he, our venerable colleague near you, are 
you not both already the prescribed and predestined 
objects of punishment and of vengeance? Cut off from 
all hope of royal clemency, what are you, what can you 
be, while the power of England remains, but outlaws? 

If we postpone independence, do we mean to carry on 
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or give up the war? Do we mean to carry measures 
of Parliament, Boston Port Bill, and all? Do we mean 
to submit, and consent that we ourselves shall be ground 
to powder, and our country and its rights trodden down 
in the dust? 

I know we do not mean to submit. We never shall 
submit. So we intend to violate that most solemn obli- 
gation ever entered into by man, that plighting before 
God, of our sacred honor to Washington, when, putting 
him forth to incur the dangers of war, as well as the 
political hazards of the times, we promised to adhere 
to him, in every extremity, with our fortunes and our 
lives? 

I know there is not a man here, who would not rather 
see a general conflagration sweep over the land, or an 
earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that plighted 
faith fall to the ground. For myself, having twelve 
months ago, in this place, moved you that George Wash- 
ington be appointed commander of the forces raised, or 
to be raised for the defense of American liberty, may 
my right hand forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, if I hesitate or waver in the 
support I give him. 

The war, then, must goon. We must fight it through. 
And if the war must go on, why put off longer the Dec- 
laration of Independence? That measure will strengthen 
us. It will give us character abroad. The nations 
will then treat with us, which they never can do while we 
acknowledge ourselves subjects in arms against our 
sovereign. Nay, I maintain that England herself will 
sooner treat for peace with us on the footing of inde- 
pendence, than consent, by repealing her acts, to ac- 
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knowledge that her whole conduct towards us has been 
a course of injustice and oppression. 

Her pride will be less wounded by submitting to that 
course of things which now predestinates our independ- 
ence, than by yielding the points in controversy to her 
rebellious subjects. 'The former she would regard as 
the result of fortune; the latter she would feel as her 
own deep disgrace. Why, then, why then, sir, do we not 
as soon as possible change this from a civil to a national 
war? And since we must fight it through, why not put 
ourselves in a state to enjoy all the benefits of victory, 
if we gain the victory? 

If we fail, it can be no worse for us. But we shall 
not fail. The cause will raise up armies; the cause 
will create navies. The people, the people, if we are 
true to them, will carry us, and will carry themselves, 
gloriously through the struggle. I care not how fickle 
other people have been found. I know the people of 
these colonies, and I know that resistance to British 
aggression is deep and settled in their hearts, and can- 
not be eradicated. Every colony, indeed, has expressed 
its willingness to follow, if we but take the lead. 

Sir, the Declaration will inspire the people with in- 
creased courage. Instead of a long and bloody war for 
the restoration of privileges, for redress of grievances, 
for chartered immunities held under a British king, set 
before them the glorious object of entire independence 
and it will breathe into them anew the breath of life. 

Read this Declaration at the head of the army; every 
sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn 
vow uttered, to maintain it, or to perish on the bed of 
honor. Publish it from the pulpit; religion will approve 
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it, resolved to stand with it, or fall with it. Send it to 
the public halls; proclaim it there; let them hear it 
who heard the first roar of the enemy’s cannon; let 
them see it who saw their brothers and their sons fall 
on the field of Bunker Hill, and in the streets of Lex- 
ington and Concord, and the very walls will cry out in 
its support. 

Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs, but I 
see, I see clearly through this day’s business. You and 
I, indeed, may rue it. We may not live to the time 
when this Declaration shall be made good. We may 
die; die colonists; die slaves; die, it may be, ignomini- 
ously, and on the scaffold. Be it so. Be it so. If it 
be the pleasure of Heaven that my country shall require 
the poor offering of my life, the victim shall be ready 
at the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that hour 
may. But while I do live, let me have a country, or at 
least the hope of a country, and that a free country. 

But whatever may be our fate, be assured, be assured 
that this Declaration will stand. It may cost treasure 
and it may cost blood; but it will stand, and it will 
richly compensate for both. Through the thick gloom 
of the present, I see the brightness of the future as the 
sun in heaven. We shall make this as glorious, as the sun 
in heaven. We shall make this a glorious, an im- 
mortal day. When we are in our graves, our children 
will honor it. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, 
with festivity, with bonfires, and illuminations. On its 
annual return, they will shed tears, copious, gushing 
tears, not of subjection and slavery, not of agony and 
distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and of joy. 

Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. My judg- 
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ment approves this measure, and my whole heart is in 
it. All that I have, and all that I am, and all that I 
hope in this life, I am now ready here to stake upon it; 
and I leave off as I began, that, live or die, survive or 
perish, I am for the Declaration. It is my living senti- 
ment, and by the blessing of God it shall be my dying 
sentiment—Independence now, and INDEPENDENCE FOR- 
EVER! 


TAXATION OF THE COLONIES 


BY 
EDMUND BURKE 


From the speech of the celebrated English orator and states- 
man made in April, 1774. 


Sir: I agree with the honorable gentleman who spoke 
ast, that this subject is not new to this House. Very 
disagreeably to this House, very unfortunately to this 
nation, and to the peace and prosperity of this whole 
empire, no topic has been more familiar to us. For 
nine long years, session after session, we have been 
lashed round and round this miserable circle of occa- 
sional arguments and temporary expedients. 

I am sure our heads must turn and our stomachs 
nauseate with them. We have had them in every shape. 
We have looked at them in every point of view. In- 
vention is exhausted ; reason is fatigued ; experience has 
given judgment; but obstinacy is not yet conquered. 

The act of 1767, which grants this tea-duty, sets 
forth in its preamble, that it was expedient to raise 
a revenue in America for the support of the civil gov- 
ernment there, as well as for purposes still more exten- 
sive. About two years after this act was passed, the 
ministry thought it expedient to repeal five of the duties, 
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and to leave (for reasons best known to themselves) only 
the sixth standing. 

But I hear it rung continually in my ears, now and 
formerly—“The preamble! what will become of the pre- 
amble if you repeal this tax?” The clerk will be so 
good as to turn to this act and to read this favorite 
preamble. 

“Whereas it is expedient that a revenue should be 
raised in your Majesty’s dominions in America, for mak- 
ing a more certain and adequate provision for defraying 
the charge of the administration of justice and support 
of civil government in such provinces where it shall be 
found necessary, and towards further defraying the ex- 
penses of defending, protecting, and securing the said 
dominions.” 

You have heard this pompous performance. Now, 
where is the revenues which is to do all these mighty 
things? Five-sixths repealed—abandoned—sunk—gone 
—lost forever. Does the poor solitary tea-duty sup- 
port the purposes of this preamble? Is not the supply 
there stated as effectually abandoned as if the tea-duty 
had perished in the general wreck? Here, Mr. Speaker, 
is a precious mockery :—a preamble without an act— 
taxes granted in order to be repealed—and the reason 
of the grant carefully kept up! This is raising the 
revenue in America! This is preserving dignity in Eng- 
land! 

Never did a people suffer so much for the empty 
words of a preamble. It must be given up. For on 
what principle does it stand? This famous revenue 
stands, at this hour, on all the debate, as description 
of revenue not as yet known in all the comprehensive 
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(but too comprehensive!) vocabulary of finance—a pre- 
ambulary tax. It is, indeed, a tax of sophistry, a tax 
of disputation, a tax of war and rebellion, a tax for 
anything but benefit to the imposers or satisfaction to 
the subject. 

Well! but whatever it is, gentlemen will force the 
colonists to take the teas, You will force them? Has 
seven years’ struggle been yet able to force them? Oh, 
but it seems “we are in the right. The tax is trifling— 
in effect rather an exoneration than an imposition; three- 
fourths of the duty formerly payable on teas exported 
to America is taken off—the place of collection is only 
shifted; instead of the retention of a shilling from the 
drawback here, it is three-pence custom paid in 
America.” 

All this, sir, is very true. But this is the very folly 
and mischief of the act. Incredible as it may seem, you 
know that you have deliberately thrown away a large 
duty, which you held secure and quiet in your hands, 
for the vain hope of getting one three-fourths less, 
through every hazard, through certain litigation, and 
possibly through war. 

Could anything be subject of more just alarm to 
America, than to see you go out of the plain highroad 
of finance, and give up your most certain revenues and 
your clearest interest, merely for the sake of insulting 
the colonies? No man ever doubted that the commodity 
of tea could bear an imposition of three pence. But 
no commodity will bear three pence or will bear a 
penny, when the general feelings of men are irritated, 
and two millions of people are resolved not to pay. 

The feeling of the colonies were formerly the feelings 
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of Great Britain. Theirs were formerly the feelings of 
Mr. Hampden, when called upon for the payment 
of twenty shillings. Would twenty shillings have ruined 
Mr. Hampden’s fortune? No! but the payment of half 
twenty shillings, on the principle it was demanded, would 
have made him a slave. It is the weight of that pre- 
amble, of which you are so fond, and not the weight 
of the duty, that the Americans are unable and un- 
willing to bear. It is, then, sir, upon the principle of 
this measure, and nothing else, that we are at issue. 
It is a principle of political expediency. Your act of 
1767 asserts that it is expedient to raise a revenue in 
America; your act of 1769, which takes away that reve- 
nue, contradicts the act of 1767, and by something 
much stronger than words, asserts that it is not ex- 
pedient. It is a reflection upon your wisdom to persist 
in a solemn parliamentary declaration of the expediency 
of any object, for which, at the same time, you make 
no provision. 

And pray, sir, let not this circumstance escape you— 
it is very material—that the preamble of this act which 
we wish to repeal, is not declaratory of a right, as 
some gentlemen seem to argue it; it is only a recital of 
the expediency of a certain exercise you are now con- 
tending for by ways and means which you confess, 
though they were obeyed, to be utterly insufficient for 
their purpose. You are, therefore, at this moment in 
an awkward situation of fighting for a phantom—a 
quiddity—a thing that wants not only a substance, but 
even a name, for a thing which is neither abstract right 
nor profitable enjoyment. 

They tell you, sir, that your dignity is tied to it. 
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I know not how it happens, but this dignity of yours 
is a terrible encumbrance to you; for it has of late been 
ever at war with your interests, your equity, and every 
idea of your policy. Show the thing you contend for to 
be reason, show it to be common sense, show it to be 
the means of attaining some useful end, and then I am 
content to allow it what dignity you please. But what 
dignity is derived from the perseverance in absurdity 
is more than ever I could discern. 

The honorable gentleman has said well, that this 
subject does not stand as it did formerly. Oh, cer- 
tainly not! Every hour you continue on this ill-chosen 
ground, your difficulties thicken around you; and there- 
fore my conclusion is, remove from a bad position as 
. quickly as you can. The disgrace, and the necessity 
of yielding, both of them, grow upon you every hour 
of your delay. 


THE VICTOR OF MARENGO 


ANONYMOUS 


It is to be regretted that the author of this familiar declamation is 
unknown. 


Napoleon was sitting in his tent. Before him lay 
the map of Italy. He took four pins, stuck them up, 
measured, moved the pins, and measured again. “Now,” 
said he, “that is right. I will capture him there.” 
“Who, sire?” said an officer. ‘“Melas, the old fox of 
Austria. He will return from Genoa, pass through 
Turin, and fall back on Alexandria. I will cross the 
Po, meet him on the plains of La Servia, and conquer 
him there.” And the finger of the child of destiny 
pointed to Marengo. But God thwarted his schemes, 
and the well-planned victory of Napoleon became a ter- 
rible defeat. 

Just as the day was lost Desaix came sweeping across 
the field at the head of his cavalry, and halted near 
the eminence where stood Napoleon. In the corps was 
a drummer boy, a gamin, whom Desaix had picked 
up in the streets of Paris, and who had followed the 
victorious eagles of France in the campaigns of Egypt 
and Austria. 

As the column halted Napoleon shouted to him: “Beat 
a retreat.” The boy did not stir. “Gamin, beat a re- 
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treat!” The boy grasped his drumsticks, stepped for- 
ward, and said: “QO sire, I don’t know how. Desaix 
never taught me that. But I can beat a charge. Oh, 
I can beat a charge that would make the dead fall in 
line. I beat that charge at the Pyramids once, and 
I beat it at Mt. Tabor, and I beat it again at the Bridge 
of Lodi, and, oh! may I beat it here?” 

Napoleon turned to Desaix: “We are beaten; what 
shall we do?” “Do? Beat them! There is time to win 
a victory yet. Up! gamin, the charge! Beat the old 
charge of Mt. Tabor and Lodi!’ A moment later 
the corps, following the sword gleam of Desaix, and 
keeping step to the furious roll of the gamin’s drum, 
swept down on the host of Austria. They drove the 
_ first line back on the second, the second back on the 
third, and there they died. Desaix fell at the first volley, 
but the line never faltered. As the smoke cleared away, 
the gamin was seen in front of the line, still beating 
the furious charge, as over the dead and wounded, over 
the breastworks and ditches, over the cannon and rear- 
guard, he led the way to victory. 

Today men point to Marengo with wonderment. 
They laud the power and foresight that so skillfully 
planned the battle; but they forget that Napoleon 
failed, and that a gamin of Paris put to shame the 
child of destiny. 
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DESCRIPTIVE PIECES 


The selections listed under this heading are rather 
descriptive than oratorical. Students of a certain type 
prefer this style and do better with them than with an 
excerpt from some speech or formal address. 


The selections following are old prize winners, and 
several of them have a long string of gold medals to 
their credit. 


Most declamation contests have no regulation re- 
garding the style of selection to be used, and if a stu- 
dent prefers this type there is no reason why he should 
not use it. 
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THE BENEDICTION 


BY 
FRANCOIS COPPEE 


Translation of a poem by the eminent French Litteratéur and 
Academician. It is very popular in France and this translation 
has been often used with success in this country. 


It was in eighteen hundred—yes—and nine, 

' That we took Saragossa. What a day 

Of untold horrors! I was sergeant then. 

The city carried, we laid siege to houses, 

All shut up close, and with a treacherous look, 

Raining down shots upon us from the windows. 

* Tis the priests’ doing!” was the word passed round; 

So, that, although since daybreak under arms— 

Our eyes with powder smarting, and our mouths 

Bitter with kissmg cartridge-ends—piff! paff! 

Rattled the musketry with ready aim, 

If shovel hat and long black coat were seen 

Flying in the distance. Up a narrow street 

My company worked on. I kept an eye 

On every house-top, right and left, and saw 

From many a roof flames suddenly burst forth, 

Coloring the sky, as from the chimney-tops 

Among the forges. Low our fellows stooped, 

Entering the low-pitched dens. When they came out, 
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With bayonets dripping red, their bloody fingers 
Signed crosses on the wall; for we were bound, 
In such a dangerous defile, not to leave 
Foes lurking in our rear. There was no drum-beat, 
No ordered march. Our officers looked grave ; 
The rank and file uneasy jogging elbows 
As do recruits when flinching. 

All at once, 
Rounding a corner, we are hailed in French 
With cries for help. At double-quick we join 
Our hard-pressed comrades. They are grenadiers 
A gallant company, but beaten back 
Inglorious from the raised and flag-paved square, 
Fronting a convent. Twenty stalwart monks 
Defended it, black demons with shaved crowns, 
The cross in white embroidered on their frocks, 
Barefoot, their sleeves tucked up, their only weapons 
Enormous crucifixes, so well brandished 
Our men went down before them. By platoons 
Firing we swept the place; in fact, we slaughtered 
This terrible group of heroes, no more soul 
Being in us than in executioners. 


The foul deed done—deliberately done— 

And the thick smoke rolling away, we noted 

Under the huddled masses of the dead, 

Rivulets of blood run trickling down the steps; 
While in the background solemnly the church 
Loomed up, its doors wide open. We went in. 

It was a desert. Lighted tapers starred 

The inner gloom with points of gold. The incense 
Gave out its perfume. At the upper end, 
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Turned to the altar, as though unconcerned 
In the fierce battle that had raged, a priest, 
White-haired and tall of stature, to a close 
Was bringing tranquilly the mass. So stamped 
Upon my memory is that thrilling scene, 
That, as I speak, it comes before me now— 
The convent built in old time by the Moors; 
The huge brown corpses of the monks; the sun 
Making the red blood on the pavements steam; 
And there, framed in by the low porch, the priest; 
And there the altar brilliant as a shrine; 
And here ourselves, all halting, hesitating, 
Almost afraid. 
I, certes, in those days 

. Was a confirmed blasphemer. ’Tis on record 
That once, by way of sacrilegious joke, 
A chapel being sacked, I lit my pipe 
At a wax candle burning on the altar. 
This time, however, I was awed—so blanched 
Was that old man! 

“Shoot him!’ our captain cried. 
Not a soul budged. The priest beyond all doubt 
Heard; but, as though he heard not, turning round, 
He faced us with the elevated Host, 
Having that period of the service reached 
When on the faithful benediction falls. 
His lifted arms seemed as the spread of wings; 
And as he raised the pyx, and in the air 
With it described the cross, each man of us 
Fell back, aware the priest no more was trembling 
Than if before him the devout were ranged. 
But when, intoned with clear and mellow voice, 
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The words came to us— 

Vos benedicat! 
Deus Omnipotens! 

The captain’s order 
Rang out again and sharply, “Shoot him down, 
Or I shall swear!” Then one of ours, a dastard, 
. Leveled his gun and fired. Upstanding still, 
The priest changed color, though with steadfast look 
Set upwards, and indomitably stern. 
Pater et Filius! 
Came the words. What frenzy, 

What maddening thirst for blood, sent from our ranks 
Another shot, I know not; but ’twas done. 
The monk, with one hand on the altar’s ledge, 
Held himself up; and strenuous to complete 
His benediction, in the other raised 
The consecrated Host. For the third time 
Tracing in air the symbol of forgiveness, 
With eyes closed, and in tones exceedingly low, 
But in the general hush distinctly heard, 
Et Sanctus Spiritus! 

He said; and ending 
His service, fell down dead. 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST 


BY 
MINNIE L. SELLERS 


It is night. Nature has bowed to the inevitable, and 
save the low moaning of the far-off sea, the lisping 
leaves awakened by the restless night breezes, and per- 
haps an occasional gurgle of the gliding Euphrates, 
all is hushed and still. But what of man? Behold! 
From the towering domes of the city of Babylon, myr- 
iads of lights gleam and flash defiance to the darkness 
and to the watchful stars which so lovingly bend over 
all. The hum and quiver of excitement prevails in every 
dwelling; but in the royal palace are gathered the 
proudest of the land. All the pomp and the splendor, all 
the wealth and the luxuries, that lands ever produced are 
lavished on them. Can words paint the grandeur of that 
scene? High on the throne, in jeweled robes, King 
Belshazzar reigns, while brawny slaves bow in his pres- 
ence in trembling adoration. Gorgeously appareled lords 
are grouped around him, while before him all the boun- 
ties of earth are spread. The rich perfume of spice 
mingles with that of rare flowers. Wave upon wave 
of thrilling music echoes and re-echoes through that 
massive hall and swells into the night. It is King Bel- 
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shazzar's midnight feast. Louder grows the revelry 
of laughter and song. Recklessly they quaff the rare 
wine, yet pride is not satisfied. Let music swell. Let 
flowers fade and die. All hearts beat with happiness. 
“No power in earth or sky can stay our mirth. Bring 
forth the cups of gold and silver from the temple. 
Drink from their sacred depths the foaming beverage. 
Fill these consecrated censers with sacrifices to Baby- 
lon’s gods, I am King Balshazzar! I fear not Israel’s 
God!” 

Forth from the temple held so sacred by the conquered 
and fallen Israelites, from within that consecrated Holy 
of Holies, where God Himself had reigned, are brought 
those sacred vessels, and desecrated by honoring the 
gods of the heathens. The All-seeing Eye beheld their 
mocking festivities, heard their derisive shouts of vic- 
tory, as those hallowed vessels, so sanctified to His divine 
use, were polluted by unholy sacrifices. Ah! what is 
this? O’er that glittering and defiant scene a shadow, 
slight, yet chilling, seems to fall. The lights, but a 
moment ago so brilliant, now flicker and dart like greedy 
tongues toward yon corner where, on the wall, appears 
a dark, rapidly moving object—a human hand. Swiftly 
and silently it traces word after word of language all 
unknown. Spell-bound, with bloodless lips and bated 
breath, they gaze with sickening terror. A silence has 
fallen, so dread, so full of horror, that the very foaming 
of the wine, now so utterly deserted, is audible. The rich 
perfume of the flowers make the stillness more op- 
pressive, yet they dare not move. Carved as if from 
marble, they watch the awful vision, until as silently, 
as swiftly as it came, it vanishes; but the writing re- 
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mains in bold, distinct characters, with meaning as 
fathomless as the starry skies. Then are there choking 
gasps and quaking limbs in that splendid hall. The 
mirth and song, so thrillingly sweet, is hushed, and only 
hoarse whispers break the chilly stillness. The throngs, 
but one short hour ago, so merry, so fearless, now start 
at their shadows. What of King Belshazzar that fears 
not God or man? The wild, horror-stricken faces, 
turned to him for help, meet the same fixed marble stare 
in his own. His trembling hand refuses to hold the golden 
vessel half raised to his lips, and it falls—its ring re- 
verberating in hollow tones: ‘‘The time is come, the 
time is come.” Listen! The King speaks, “Summon 
immediately the wise men of Babylon; let them unravel 
the mystery. Their gifted minds can pierce the thickest 
veil.” They come. They start and shake as did their 
fellows at sight of those strange words of fire. They 
try to speak, but are as powerless as infants in a lion’s 
paw. They have failed. What now will the king do? 
The talent of the land has failed him. Oh! if those 
flaming letters would but vanish, but they gleam with 
renewed force, burning like firebrands into the king’s 
soul. What will he do? Is there no one? Yes, the 
Queen prostrating herself in the King’s presence pleads 
with him to send for the pale-faced dreamer, the cap- 
tive Iraelite, whose soul speaks with God of the skies— 
Daniel. They bring him forth. His white locks falling 
over the long black robe and around the glorious face, 
contrast with that gorgeous band as does clear, calm 
moonlight with the dazzling noon-day sun. His earthly 
hopes and joys were borne, with the moans and cries 
of fellow captives, away on the bosom of the Euphrates. 
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But can captivity crush the soul? Not such as his. His 
freedom lies in the hands of the Eternal God. Breath- 
lessly they watched him scan the mystic inscription, 
fearful lest they miss one tone or gesture. Will he know, 
will he tell? Will he be above all the favored of the 
King? Does he shrink or start? No. His stately form 
rises like a pillar from among that cowering host, but 
with paling cheeks he turns to King Belshazzar. “Oh, 
King! before whom nations bow in reverence, whom men 
delight to honor, thou in whose hands lies the fate of 
millions, thou hast forgotten the Almighty Ruler of earth 
and sky; thou hast defied the God of Heaven, in whose 
hands thou shalt suffer. Thou canst not repent. Thou 
has set at utter defiance Him before whom every knee 
shall bow and whom every tongue shall reverence. 
Listen! ‘Thou art weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.’ 'This night the kingdom shalt be taken from 
thee and the conqueror’s hand lay thee low.” 

For one moment the heart stops, only to burst forth 
with terrific energy as if to free itself from prison walls 
and fly to the bosom of the deep. The breeze which 
so lately had wafted only the sweetness of music and of 
flowers, now whistles in vain for the hushed melody, 
and moans, “Oh, Babylon! Babylon!’ Ah! does it not 
bear another sound, a distant rumbling, a hollow 
chatter? No, ’tis but a fleeting fancy—on with the 
wild, weird music, the joyous dance, let not mere fancy 
bring a barrier to our sport. Hark! that far sounding 
cry, nearer and yet nearer. <A surging, seething sound, 
the clanging and clashing of steel. Oh, King Belshazzar 
where now is thy power, thy boasted might? On, on 
they rush bursting like howling beasts into hovel and 
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palace alike. Destruction is their watchword. The 
shouts of victory and the shrill blasts of the trumpet 
mingle with the shrieks of the doomed. The glittering 
spear is darkened with the reeking blood of its victims. 
Belshazzar, the Great, the one above all the others, 
mingles his blood with that of his fellow victims. He 
was weighed in God’s balances and found wanting. Oh, 
the horror of that scene. The beautiful city which so. 
lately rejoiced in its own happiness, now echoes to 
lashing flames and to the last moaning wails of the 
dying. What wonder that the stars fade and that all 
nature weeps. The lonely wind wanders sadly through 
the blackened ruins of the once noble walls moaning 
piteously for the familiar sounds. But to the river’s 
_ aching breast brings ever the plaintive message—“Baby- 
lon is no more, no more.” Buried deep in the bosom of 
the river goes on to the old ocean the same lamentation, 
“No more, no more. Beautiful Babylon is fallen.” 
Proud, queenly Babylon! Thy pride hath slain thee, 
thou that dare to bring defiance to Almighty God. 


THE BOY ORATOR OF ZEPATA CITY 


BY 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


A cutting from a story by the well-known author and journalist. 


It seemed a particularly happy and appropriate cir- 
cumstance that the first business in the new court house 
should be, of itself, of an important and momentous 
nature, something that dealt not only with the present, 
but with the past of Zepata. 

Abe Barrow had been closely associated with the early 
history of Zepata; he had killed in his day several of 
the Zepata citizens, and two visiting brother despera- 
does, and the corner where his gambling house had 
stood was still known as Barrow’s corner. Ten years be- 
fore the murder of Deputy Sheriff Welsh had led him 
to the penitentiary, and the month previous to the 
opening of the new court house he had been freed, and 
arrested at the prison gate to stand trial for the murder: 
of Hubert Thompson. The fight with Thompson had 
been a fair fight—as those said who remembered it—and 
Thompson was a man they could well spare; but the case 
against Barrow had been prepared during his incar- 
ceration by the new and youthful district attorney, 
“Judge” Harry Harvey, and as it offered a fitting 
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sacrifice for the dedication of the new temple of justice, 
the people were satisfied and grateful. 

Barrow’s wife, a thin, yellow faced woman in a mean 
fitting showy gown, sat at the district attorney’s elbow. 
She was the only woman in the room. 

Harry Harvey, “The Boy Orator of Zepata City,” 
as he was called, turned slowly on his heels, and swept 
the courtroom carelessly with a glance of his clever 
black eyes. The moment was his. He saw all the men 
he knew—the men who made his little world—crowding 
silently forward, forgetful of the heat, of the suffocat- 
ing crush of those about them, of the wind that rattled 
the doors in the corridors and conscious only of him. 

“This man,” he said, and as he spoke even the wind 
in the corridors hushed for a moment, “is no part or 
parcel of the Zepata City of today. He comes to us a 
relic of the past, a past that was full of hardships and 
glorious efforts in the face of daily disappointments 
and rebuffs. But the part this man played in the past, 
lives only in the rude courts of that day, in the, tradi- 
tions of the gambling hell and the saloons, and on the 
headstones of his victims. Gentleman, the ‘bad man’ has 
become an unknown quantity in Zepata City. It lies with 
you to see that he remains so. This man, Abe Barrows, 
enjoyed a reputation as a ‘bad man,’ a desperado and 
brutal ruffian. 

“Free him today, and you put a premium on such 
reputations. Acquit him of this crime, and you en- 
courage others to like evil. Let him go, and he will walk 
the streets with a swagger, and boast that you were 
afraid to touch him—afraid, gerttlemen, and, children 
and women will. point after lim as the-niax:-who: has 
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sent nine others into eternity, and who yet walks the 
streets a free man. 

“For the last ten years, your honor, this man, Abner 
Barrow, has been serving a term of imprisonment in the 
state penitentiary ; I ask you to send him back there for 
the remainder of his life. Abe Barrow is out of date. 
He has missed step with the march of progress and has 
been out of step for ten years. It cannot be said of us 
that we have sat idle in the market place. We have 
advanced and advanced in the last ten years, until we 
have reached the very foremost place with civilized 
people. This Rip Van Winkle of the past returns to 
find a city where he left a prairie town; a bank where 
he spun his roulette wheel; this magnificent courthouse 
instead of a vigilance committee! He is there in the 
prisoners’ pen, a convicted murderer and an unconvicted 
assassin, the last of his race—the bullies and bad men 
of the border—a thing to be forgotten and put away 
forever from the sight of men. And I ask you, gentle- 
men, to put him away where he will not hear the voice 
of men, nor children’s laughter, nor see a woman’s smile ; 
where he will not even see the face of the warden who 
feeds him, nor sunlight except as it is filtered through 
the iron bars of the jail. Bury him with the bitter 
past, with the lawlessness that has gone—that has gone, 
thank God!—and which must not return.” 

The district attorney sat down suddenly, and was 
conscious of nothing until the foreman pronounced the 
prisoner at the bar guilty of murder in the second 
degree. 

Judge Tritdx lgamenlsagross. his desk and said, simply, 
that. it lay i-his“power to sentence-the prisoner to not 
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less than two years’ confinement in the state penitentiary, 
or for the remainder of his life. 

“Before I deliver this sentence on you Abner Barrow,” 
he said with an old man’s kind severity, “is there any- 
thing that you have to say in your behalf?” 

_Dhe district attorney turned his face, as did all the 
others, but he did not see the prisoner—he still saw him- 
self holding the courtroom with a spell, and heard his 
own periods ringing against the whitewashed ceiling. 
The others saw a tall, broad-shouldered man leaning 
heavily forward over the bar of the prisoners’ box. His 
face was white with the prison tan, markedly so in 
contrast with those sunburnt by the wind and sun turned 
towards him, and pinched and hollow eyed and worn. 
_ When he spoke, his voice had the huskiness which comes 
from non use, and cracked and broke like a child’s. 

“TI don’t know, Judge, that I have anything to say 
in my own behalf. I guess what the gentleman said 
about me is all there is to say. I am a back number, 
I am out of date: I was a loafer, and blackguard. He 
told you I had no part or parcel in this city or in this 
world; that I ought to be dead. Now that’s not so. I 
have just one thing that belongs to this city, and to this 
world and to me!—one thing that I couldn’t take to jail 
with me, and that I’ll have to leave behind me when 
I go back to it. I mean my wife. You, sir, remember 
her, when I married her twelve years ago. She was 
Henry Holman’s daughter. I took her from the home 
she had against her father’s wishes, sir, to live with me 
over my dance hall. You may remember her as she was 
then. She gave up everything a woman ought to have, 
to come to me. She thought she was going to be happy 
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with me; that’s why she come, I guess. Maybe she was 
happy about two weeks. After that first two weeks her 
life, sir, was a hell, and I made it a hell. Respectable 
women wouldn’t speak to her because she was my wife; 
even them that was friends of hers when she lived on the 
ranch wouldn’t speak to her because she was my wife ;— 
and she had no children. That was her life. She lived 
alone over the dance hall, and sometimes when I was 
drunk—TI beat her. 

“At the end of two years I killed Welsh, and they 
sent me to the penitentiary for ten years, and she was 
free. She could have gone back to her folks and got a 
divorce if she had wanted to, and never seen me again. It 
was an escape most women’d gone down on their knees 
and thanked their Maker for. 

“But what did this woman do? My wife, the woman 
I misused and beat and dragged down in the mud with 
me? She was too mighty proud to go back to her 
people, or to the friends who shook her when she was 
in trouble, so she sold out the place, and bought a ranch 
with the money, and worked it by herself, worked it day 
and night, until in ten years she had made herself an 
old woman, as you see she is today. 

“And for what? To get me free again. To bring 
me things to eat in jail, and picture papers, and tobacco 
—when she was living on bacon and potatoes, and drink- 
ing alkali water—working to pay for a lawyer to fight 
for me—to pay for the best lawyer.” 

The man stopped suddenly and turned with a puzzled 
look towards where his wife sat, for she had dropped 
her head on the table in front of her, and he had heard 
her sobbing. 
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“And what I want to ask of you, sir, is to let me have 
two years out of jail to show her how I feel about it. 
It’s all I’ve thought of when I was in jail, to be able 
to see her sitting in her own kitchen with her hands 
folded and me working and sweating in the fields for 
her, working till every bone ached, trying to make it 
up to her. 

“And I can’t!” the man cried, suddenly, losing the 
control he had forced upon himself, and tossing his 
hands up above his head, and with his eyes fixed help- 
lessly on the bowed head before him. “I can’t! It’s too 
late! It’s too late! Don’t send me back for life. Give 
me a few years to work for her—two years—one year— 
to show her what I feel, what I never felt for her before. 
Look at her, gentlemen, look how worn she is and poorly, 
and look at her hands, and you men must feel like I 
feel—I don’t ask for myself. I don’t want to go free 
on my own account. My God! Judge, don’t bury 
me alive, as that man asked you to do. I only want 
to live with her. Give me this last chance. Let me prove 
that what I am saying is true.” 

The man stopped, searching with desperate eagerness 
from face to face. The gentlemen of the jury sat 
quite motionless looking straight ahead. No one moved 
until there was a sudden stir around the district at- 
torney’s table, and the men stepped aside and let the 
woman pass them and throw herself against the pris- 
oner’s box. The prisoner bent his tall gaunt form over 
the rail, and as the woman pressed his hand against her 
face, touched her shoulder with the other awkwardly. 

“There now, don’t you take on so. Now you know 
how I feel, it’s all right; don’t take on so.” 
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Judge Truax looked at the paper on his desk for 
some seconds, and raised his head, coughing as he did 
so. “It les he stopped, and began again in a more 
certain tone. “It lies at the discretion of this court to 
sentence the prisoner to a term of imprisonment for two 
years, or for an indefinite period, or for life. Owing 
to—— On account of certain circumstances which were 
—have arisen—the sentence is suspended. This court 
stands adjourned.” 

As he finished he sprang out of his chair impulsively, 
and placed his hand upon the district attorney’s 
shoulder. 

“Harry! Harry! my boy, could you go to Austin 
and repeat the speech that man has made to the 
governor?” 

The boy orator laughed, took one of the older man’s 
hands in both of his, and pressed it quickly. ‘“I’d like 
mighty well to try. 


THE BURGOMASTER’S DEATH 


BY 
ERCKMANN AND CHATRAIN 


This is an extract from the play ‘The Bells,” made popular 
by the English actor Henry Irving. 


At last I am alone. Everything goes well. Chris- 
tian, the gendarme, is tonight made my son-in-law; my 
darling child, Annette, is now firmly settled for life, and 
so vanishes all fear from me. Tonight I shall sleep with- 
out a terror haunting me. Ah, what a power it is to 
know how to guide your destiny in life. You must hold 
good cards in your hands. Good cards, as I have done, 
and if you play them well you may defy ill fortune. 
(Revelers heard singing outside.) 

Those jolly topers have got all they want. What 
holes in the snow they will make before they reach their 
homes, Drink. Drink. Is it not strange to drink and 
drown every remorse? But does it drown remorse? 
Does it drown the memory of that night fifteen years 
ago? What is the date? God, ’tis the same—this night 
exactly. And just such a night. O, Mathias, Mathias, 
if your friends who respect you only knew the secret 
that has been at your heart for years. If your wife 
and child knew what raised them from poverty to af- 
fluence was crime—was mur Sh, walls have ears. 
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How cold Iam. Yet I could not help it. Why did the 
Jew come to my inn when the cloud of poverty hung 
most heavily over our house? Why did he come with 
that belt full of gold to tempt me? I could not see my 
loved ones turned out on the roadside the next day in 
the bitter winter cold. No one who is human could. 
Bells, Bells. No one on the road. What is this jangling 
in my ears tonight? What is tonight? Ah, it is to- 
night—the very hour. I feel a darkness coming over 
me. A sensation of giddiness seizes me. Shall I call 
for help? No, no, Mathias. The Jew is dead. How 
lucky I decided to sleep by myself tonight. Pshaw, it 
is only in fancy that I hear the sound of the Jew’s 
sleigh bells—it is only fancy. I am safe. The people 
about here are such idiots they suspect nothing. I am 
nervous tonight. It was that Parisian fellow, the mes- 
merist, at the fair today who is the cause of it all. 
When he wanted to send me to sleep as well as the 
others, I said to myself, “Stop, stop, Mathias, this send- 
ing you to sleep may be an invention of the devil; you 
might relate certain incidents in your past life. You 
must be cleverer than that, Mathias; you mustn’t run 
your neck into a halter; you must be cleverer than that.” 
You will die an old man yet, Mathias, and the most 
respected in the province—only this, since you dream 
and are apt to talk in your dreams, for the future you 
sleep alone in this room, the door locked, the key safe 
in your pocket. (Goes to table, unlocks drawer, and 
takes out girdle.) That girdle did us a good turn; 
without it—without it, we were ruined. If Catherine 
only knew—poor, poor Catherine. ... The bells. 
The bells again. They must come from the mill. No, 
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the wheel is stopped and the mill is in darkness. The 
bells stop. It must be fancy. It must be fancy. How 
that night comes back to me. We were just seated at a 
game of cards down stairs, when, as the old clock struck 
ten, the sound-of horse bells was heard; a sledge stopped 
before the door and almost immediately afterward the 
Polish Jew entered. He was a well-made, vigorous man 
between forty and fifty years of age. He says as he 
comes in, “Peace be with you.” I ask him, “What can 
I do for you?” But the Jew without replying, first 
opens his cloak and then unbuttons the girdle which 
he wore around his waist. This he throws upon the 
table, and I hear the ringing sound of gold—gold. 
Then he says, ““The snow is deep, the road difficult ; put 
my horse in the stable. In one hour I shall continue my 
journey.” After that he drinks his wine without speak- 
ing to any one, and sits like a man depressed and 
anxious about his affairs. At eleven o’clock the night 
watchman comes in. Every one then goes to his home 
and the Jew and I are left alone. The next morning 
they find the Jew’s horse dead under the old bridge, 
and a hundred yards further on his green cap and fur 
cloak stained with blood. But as to what became of 
the Jew has never to this day been discovered. Fools. 
They never suspected I had anything to do with his 
disappearance. . . . The room is growing dark and my 
eyes are getting heavy. Ill lie here a while. Ha, 
Mathias, have no fears; you have played your game 
well. Sleep in peace, then. You have triumphed and 
conscience is at rest—at—rest. (Sleeps. ) 

I say no. A man cannot be condemned on such sup- 
positions. You must have proofs. I do not hear the 
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sound of bells. It is the blood rushing to my brain— 
this jangling in my ears. Christian, I have made you 
my son; I have made you rich; come and defend me. My 
honor is your honor. Come to me, Christian. Take 
away this mesmerist—his eyes burn into my soul. He 
shall not put me to sleep—he shall not. . . . You com- 
mand me to tell the story of my crime. So be it. It is 
the night of the 24th of December, 1818—the hour, 
half-past eleven. The people are leaving the inn. Cath- 
erine and little Annette have gone to rest. One man, 
Kaspar comes in. He tells me the limekiln is lighted. 
I answer him, “It is well, go to bed; I will see to the 
kiln.” He leaves me. I am alone with the Jew, who 
is warming himself by the stove. Without all is rest. 
No sound is heard except from time to time the Jew’s 
horse under the shed, when he shakes his bells. I must 
have money. If I have not three thousand francs by 
the 31st the inn will be taken from me. There is no 
one stirring; it is night; there are two feet of snow 
upon the ground, and the Jew will follow the high road 
alone. But he is strong. He would defend himself well 
should any one attack him. He looks at me. He has 
gray eyes. I must strike the blow. Yes, yes; I will 
strike the blow. I will risk it. I must, however, look 
around. The night is dark; it still snows; no ene 
would trace my footsteps in the snow. Let me see if he 
carries any pistols in the sledge. No, no; there is 
nothing—nothing at all. I can risk it. All is silent in 
the village. Little Annette is crying; a goat bleats in 
the stable; the Jew is walking in his room. He comes 
back; he places five francs upon the table; I return him 
his money ; he fixes his eyes steadily upon me. He speaks 
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to me. He asks me how far it is to Mutzig. “Four 
leegues.” I wish him well upon his journey. He answers, 
“God bless you.” He goes out—he is gone. . . . The 
axe, the axe, where is the axe? Ah, here behind the door. 
How cold it is. Courage, Mathias, courage, you shall 
possess the girdle. I follow him. I have crossed the fields. 
Here is the old bridge, and there below the frozen rivulet. 
How the dogs how] at Damel’s farm, how they howl. And 
old Finck’s forge, how brightly it glows upon the hillock. 
Kall a man—kill a man. You will not do that, Mathias 
—you will not do that. Heaven forbids it. You are 
a fool. Listen; you will be rich. Your wife and child 
will no longer want for anything. The Jew came; so 
much the worse—so much the worse. He ought not to 
have come. You will pay all you owe; you will be no 
longer in debt. It must be, Mathias, that you kill 
him. No one on the road. What dreadful silence. One 
o’clock striked and the Jew has already passed. Thank 
God, thank God. No, the bells, the bells, he comes. Be 
careful, Mathias. 

Don’t dabble your sleeves in the blood. Roll them up 
tight. Roll them up tight. Remember the girdle. Re- 
member the girdle. You will be rich, you will be rich. 
. . - Ah, ha, I have you now, Jew. He does not move. 
I have done it. The horse has fled with the sledge. He 
is dead—all is over. Another noise. Nothing again— 
only the wind whistling through the trees. Quick, quick, 
let me get the girdle at once. Ha, I have it. I am pant- 
ing for breath. I can scarcely buckle it around myself. 
Nothing but gold in it. Nothing but gold. Quick, 
Mathias, be quick, carry him away. I shall take him to 
the limekiln. I am there. How heavy he was. Oh, what 
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hands are here? Dabbled with blood. IT’ll have no more 
of that. Where’s the shovel? I'll push him in with that. 
Go into the fire, Jew—go into the fire. Be careful, or the 
fire will scorch you. Look, look, look, he is burning, he 
is burning, burning, burning. The corpse turns on the 
fire. The face is turned upward. Ah, those eyes—those 
eyes. How they glare at me—glare at me. 


THE CHARIOT RACE 


BY 
GEN. LEW WALLACE 


A cutting from Gen. Wallace’s famous novel ‘‘Ben Hur.” 


The preparations were now complete. Straightway 
the stir of the people and the hum of their conversation 
died away. Every face near by and every face in the 
lessening perspective turned to the east, as all eyes 
_ settled upon the gates of the six stalls which shut in the 
competitors. 

The trumpet sounded short and sharp. Forth from 
each stall, like missiles in a volley from so many great 
guns, rushed the six fours; and up the vast assemblage 
arose, electrified and irrepressible, and, leaping upon 
the benches, filled the Circus and the air above it with 
yells and screams. The arena swam in a dazzle of light; 
yet each driver looked first for the rope, then for the 
coveted inner line. So, all six aiming at the same point 
and speeding furiously, a collision seemed inevitable. 
Nothing daunted, the Roman shook out his long lash, 
loosed the reins, leaned forward, and, with a triumphant 
shout, took the wall. 

“Jove with us! Jove with us!’ yelled all the Roman 
faction, in a frenzy of delight. The race was on; the souls 
of the racers were in it; over them bent the myriads. 
For a moment Ben Hur was half-blinded by the light 
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in the arena; yet he managed to catch sight of his 
antagonists and divine their purpose. At Messala, who 
was more than an antagonist to him, he gave one search- 
ing look. He saw the soul of the man, as through a 
glass, cruel, cunning, desperate. In a time not longer 
than was required to turn to his four again Ben Hur 
felt his own resolution harden to a like temper. At 
whatever cost, he would humble this enemy! Yet there 
was no passion, no blinding rush of heated blood from 
heart to brain and back again. He had his plan, and 
he settled to the task, never more observant, never more 
capable. 

Ben Hur yielded the wall for the time. He drew 
head to the right, and with all the speed of his Arabs 
darted across the trails of his opponents, and took the 
course neck and neck with Messala. And now, racing 
together side by side, a narrow interval between them, 
the two neared the second goal. “Down, Eros! up, 
Mars!” Messala shouted, whirling his lash with prac- 
ticed hand. “Down, Eros! up, Mars!” he repeated, and 
caught the well-doing Arabs of Ben Hur a cut the like 
of which they had never known. Then, involuntarily, 
down from the balcony, as thunder falls, burst the in- 
dignant cry of the people. The four sprang forward 
as with one impulse, and forward leaped the car. Where 
got Ben Hur the large hand and mighty grip which 
helped him now so well? Where but from the oar with 
which so long he fought the sea? And what was this 
spring of the floor under his feet to the dizzy, eccentric 
lurch with which in the old time the trembling ship 
yielded to the beat of staggering billows, drunk with 
their power? 
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So he kept his place, and gave the four free rein; and 
before the fever of the people began to abate he had 
back the mastery. Nor that only; on approaching the 
first goal, he was again side by side with Messala, bear- 
ing with him the sympathy and admiration of every one 
not a Roman. “Ben Hur! Ben Hur!” they shouted. 
“Speed thee, Jew!” “Take the wall now!” “On! 
Loose the Arabs! Give them rein and scourge!” Either 
he did not hear or could not do better, for halfway 
round the course and he was still following. 

And now, to make the turn, Messala began to draw 
in his left-hand steeds. His spirit was high; more than 
one altar was richer of his vows; the Roman genius was 
still president. On the three pillars only six hundred 
_ feet away were fame, increase of fortune, promotions, 
and a triumph ineffably sweetened by hate, all in store 
for him! That moment Ben Hur leaned forward over 
his Arabs, and gave them the reins. Out flew the many- 
folded lash in his hand; over the backs of the startled 
steeds it writhed and hissed, and hissed and writhed 
again and again and, though it fell not, there were 
both sting and menace in its quick report; and 
as the man passed thus from quiet to resistless 
action, his face suffused, his eyes gleaming, along 
the reins he seemed to flash his will; and instantly not 
one, but the four as oné answered with a leap that 
landed them alongside the Roman’s car. Messala, on 
the perilous edge of the goal, heard, but dared not look 
to see what the awakening portended. From the people 
he received no sign. Above the noises of the race there 
was but one voice, and that was Ben Hur’s. In the old 
Aramaic, as the sheik himself, he called to the Arabs. 
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“On, Atair! On, Rigel! What, Antares! dost thou 
linger now? Good horse—oho, Aldebaran! I hear 
them singing in the tents, I hear the children singing, 
and the women—singing of the stars, of Atair, Antares, 
Rigel, Aldebaran, victory! And the song will never end. 
Well done! Home tomorrow, under the black tent— 
home! On, Antares! The tribe is waiting for us, and 
the master is waiting! °Tis done! ’tis done! Ha, ha! 
We have overthrown the proud. The hand that smote 
us is in the dust. Ours the glory! Ha, ha! Steady! 
The work is done—soho! Rest!” 

The thousands on the benches understood it all. They 
saw the signal given, the magnificent response; the four 
close outside Messala’s outer wheel, Ben Hur’s inner 
wheel behind the other’s car—all this they saw. Then 
they heard a crash loud enough to send a thrill through 
the Circus, and, quicker than thought, out over the 
course a spray of shining white and yellow flinders flew. 
Down on its right side toppled the bed of the Roman’s 
chariot. There was a rebound as of the axle hitting the 
hard earth; another and another; then the car went 
to pieces, and Messala, entangled in the reins, pitched 
forward headlong. 

The people arose, and leaped upon the benches, and 
shouted and screamed. Those who looked that way 
caught glimpses of Messala, now under the trampling 
of the fours, now under the abandoned cars. He was 
still; they thought him dead; but far the greater number 
followed Ben Hur in his career. They had not seen the 
cunning touch of the reins by which, turning a little to 
the left, he caught Messala’s wheel with the iron-shod 
point of his axle, and crushed it; but they had seen the 
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transformation of the man, and themselves felt the heat 
and glow of his spirit, the heroic resolution, the madden- 
ing energy of action with which, by look, word, and ges- 
ture, he so suddenly inspired his Arabs. And such 
running! It was rather the long leaping of lions in har- 
ness; but for the lumbering chariot, it seemed the four 
were flying. When the Byzantine and Corinthian were 
halfway down the course Ben Hur turned the first goal. 

And the race was won! ; 


THE CONFEDERATE SERGEANT 


ADAPTED FROM AN ANONYMOUS WRITER 


It was in the valley of the Shenandoah. General 
Stuart, with a rebel mob, was hanging on the Federal 
flank. His midnight camp was pitched on a hillside, 
while a little way up the hill lay a farmhouse, with two 
or three hay stacks standing near. The general had just 
discovered, in a group of his ragged, wretched troopers, 
a little child, a boy, perhaps four years old. Turning 
to the sergeant in command, he said, “sergeant, where 
did this child come from? Take it at once to its 
mother.” “Its mother is dead, general.” “Dead?” “Yes, 
killed in the battle yesterday when you led the boys 
over the stone fence by the farmhouse on the hill. I 
found this little fellow in a fence corner, all a-shivering, 
his father and mother dead, shot down when we stormed 
the place.” 

As the sergeant spoke, the child reached out a little 
flag he held in his hand, as if to make friends with the 
general, who was turning away as if to avoid him. 

“Sergeant, where did that Union flag come from?” 
“The boy had it in his hand when I found him. He 
said his father gave it to him for the Fourth of July.” 

The general turned, stooped, and caught the child 
in his arms. ‘Keep your pretty little flag, my boy,” he 
said. ‘You don’t know the difference, and I wish that 
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I didn’t know and never had known the difference. 
Here, sergeant, take care of this child. Boys, we killed 
his father yesterday; let us take care of him. Maybe 
he will bring luck to some of us; what do you say, 
boys?” 

As the general strode away into the night, toward an- 
other part of the camp, the sergeant hoisted the child 
high on his colossal shoulders. But suddenly he turned 
to look and to listen, for there was a shout down the — 
hill, and a sudden sharp volley of shots above beyond 
the haystacks. Yes, a large Federal force was in full 
pursuit of the little band of rebel night raiders. But 
one way of safety seemed open to him and his flying 
companions. It was up the stony hill to the haystacks. 
And up the hill, over the brush, through the woods, 
with the child on his shoulders, he led the flight. But 
suddenly the haystacks blaze out before him, and the 
whole scene is as light as day. The Federals have been 
waiting for the Confederates to come. And now, as they 
stand there, helpless and terrified, they see the haystacks 
in the path of their retreat and the Federal soldiers 
above them, behind them, around them, to shoot them 
down in the light they have kindled. 

Matchless and magnificent was that light. It pleased 
the child, excited, delighted him. What did he know of 
the death hiding down in every gleaming gun barrel of 
that compact mass of uniformed men before them! And 
so, just as the Federal officer drew his sword and was 
giving the word, “Fire,” the child, holding with one 
hand tightly on the sergeant’s head, waved with the 
other his little Union flag above his head, there in the 
glow and the light. And in that awful stillness that 
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comes before any dreadful catastrophe, the child, rais- 
ing himself higher on the sergeant’s shoulder, shouted 
out in his brave little voice, “Fourth of July! Fourth 
of July!” 

As the boyish shout ceased the rebel sergeant waited 
for the fire of the guns that was to be his death. But 
put it on record in gold and in red that at the sight of 
that flag the line of blue divided, and the old gray Con- 
federate sergeant, with his charge on his shoulder still 
waving his tiny flag, passed on through the lines, saved 
by the child he bore, while cheer after cheer shook the 
bullet-ridden leaves of the old oaks overhead. 


THE DOOM OF CLAUDIUS AND 
CYNTHIA 


BY 
MAURICE THOMPSON 


An arrangement of a story by James Maurice Thompson, 
author and scientist who died in Feb., 1901. 


It was in the mid-splendor of the reign of the Em- 
peror Commodus. The emperor was quite easily 
- flattered and more easily insulted. Especially desirous 
of being accounted the best swordsman and the most 
fearless gladiator in Rome, he still better enjoyed the 
reputation of being the incomparable archer. It can 
therefore be well understood how Cladius, by publicly 
boasting that he was a.better archer than Commodus, 
had brought upon himself the calamity of a public 
execution. 

The rumor was abroad in Rome that on a certain 
night a most startling scene would be enacted in the 
circus. The result was that on this particular night the 
vast building was crowded at an early hour. Commodus 
himself, surrounded by a great number of his favorites, 
sat on a high, richly cushioned throne, prepared for 
him about midway one side of the vast inclosure. All 
was still, as if the multitude were breathless with ex- 
pectancy. Presently, out from one of the openings, a 
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young man and a young woman—a mere girl—their 
hands bound behind them, were led forth upon the sand 
of the arena, and forced to walk around the entire cir- 
cumference of the place. 

At length the giant circuit was completed, and the 
two were left standing on the sand, distant about one 
hundred and twenty feet from the emperor, who now 
arose and in a loud voice said: “Behold the condemned 
Claudius, and Cynthia, whom he lately took for his 
wife. The crime for which they are to die is a great 
one. Claudius has publicly proclaimed that he is a 
better archer than I, Commodus, am. I am the em- 
peror and the incomparable archer of Rome. Whoever 
disputes it dies and his wife dies with him. It is de- 
creed.” It was enough to touch the heart of even a 
Roman to see the tender innocence of that fair girl’s face 
as she turned it up in speechless, tearless, appealing 
grief and anguish to her husband’s, 

Immediately a large cage containing two fierce-eyed 
and famished tigers was brought into the arena and 
placed before the victims. The hungry beasts growled 
and howled, lapping their tongues and plunging up 
against the door. A murmur ran all round that vast 
ellipse—a murmur of remonstrance and disgust; for 
now every one saw that the spectacle was to be a foul 
murder without even the show of a struggle. 

Then a sound came from the cage which no words 
can ever describe—the hungry howl, the clashing teeth, 
the hissing breath of the tigers, along with a sharp 
clang of the iron bars spurned by their rushing feet. 
The circus fairly shook with the plunge of Death toward 
its victims. Look for a brief moment upon the picture: 
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fifty thousand faces or more thrust forward gazing, the 
helpless couple, lost to everything but the horrors of 
death, quivering from foot to crown. Note the spot- 
less beauty and the unselfish love of the girl. Mark well 
the stern power of the young man’s face. Think how 
sweet life must be to them on the threshold of marriage. 
And now, oh! now look at those bounding, flaming-eyed 
tigers. 

There came from the place where Commodus stood 
a clear musical note, such as might have come from the 
gravest chord of a lyre if powerfully struck, closely 
followed by a keen, far-reaching hiss, like the whisper of 
fate, ending in a heavy blow. The multitude caught 
breath and stared. The foremost tiger, while yet in 
_ mid air, curled itself up with a gurgling cry of utter 
pain, and with blood gushing from its eyes, ears, and 
mouth fell heavily down, dying. Again the sweet, in- 
sinuating twang, the hiss, and the stroke. The second 
beast fell dead or dying upon the first. This explained 
all. The emperor had demonstrated his right to be 
called the Royal Bowman of the World. 

“Lead them out and set them free!” he cried in a loud, 
heartless voice. ‘Lead them out and tell it everywhere 
that Commodus is the Incomparable Bowman!” 

And then, when it was realized that the lovers had 
not been hurt, a great stir began, and out from a myriad 
overjoyed and admiring hearts leaped a storm of thanks, 
while with clash and bray of musical instruments, and 
with voices like the voices of winds and seas, and with a 
clapping of hands like the rending roar of tempests, 
the vast audience arose as one person and applauded 
the emperor. 


Ne ge 


THE GENERAL'S CLIENT 


BY 
HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS 


Arranged from a story by Harry Stillwell Edwards, author 
and journalist. 


It was a sultry noon, and in the Jeffersonville court- 
house a murder trial was in progress. The prisoner, a 
strongly built and middle-aged negro, was evidently not 
impressed by any sense of peril, though already a clear 
case of murder had been proved against him, and only 
his statement and the argument remained. No testimony 
had been offered for the prisoner. A man had been 
stabbed; had fallen dead, his hands clasped over the 
wound. From beneath this hand, when convulsively 
opened, a knife had fallen, which the prisoner’s wife 
seized and concealed. So much had been proved by the 
state’s witnesses. 

The prisoner took the stand to make his statement. 
He declared that he had killed the deceased in self-de- 
fense, that the knife which fell from the relaxing hand 
was the dead man’s. He told the story simply and 
quietly; and as he began it a tall thick-set gentleman, 
with iron-gray hair and clad in a gray suit, entered the 
room and stood silently by the door. As the prisoner 
resumed his seat, the newcomer entered within the rail 
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and sat down near him. The solicitor then arose and 
stated his case in a few cold words. This man had 
stabbed another wantonly. If the knife was the prop- 
erty of the deceased, why was it not produced in court? 
The prisoner’s wife had picked it up. He passed the 
case to the jury, and the judge was preparing to deliver 
his charge when the old gentleman in gray rose to his 
feet. 

“Tf it please your Honor,” he said, “the prisoner is 
entitled to a closing argument, and, in the absence of 
other counsel, I beg you will mark my name for the de- 
fense.” “Mr. Clerk,” said the court, “mark General 
Robert Thomas for the defense.” The silence was abso- 
lute; the jurymen stirred in their seats; something new 
was coming. Only this old man, grim, gray, and ma- 
jestically defiant, stood between the negro and the 
grave. Suddenly the lips of the general opened, and 
he said with quick but quiet energy: “The knife that 
was found by the dead man’s side was his own. He had 
drawn it before he was stabbed. Ben Thomas is a 
brave man, a strong man; he would never have used a 
weapon upon him unarmed. A brave man who is full of 
strength never draws a weapon to repel a simple assault. 
The defendant drew when he saw a knife in the hand of 
his foe, not from fear, but to equalize the combat. Why 
do I say he was brave? Every man upon this jury 
shouldered his musket during the war. Some of you 
were perhaps at Gettysburg; I was there too.” A mur- 
mur of applause ran round the room; the old man’s 
war record was a household legend. “I and the only 
brother that God ever gave me. I well remember that 
fight. The enemy met our charges with a courage and 
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a grit that could not be shaken. Line after line melted 
away during those days, and at last came Pickett’s 
charge. As that magnificent command rushed in, a 
negro man, a captain’s body servant, stood behind it, 
shading his eyes with his hands and waiting. 

“You know the result. Out of that vortex of flame 
and that storm of lead and iron a handful drifted back. 
From one to another this man of black skin ran; then 
turned and followed in the trail of the charge. On, on 
he went, gone one moment and in sight the next, on, up 
to the flaming cannon themselves. Then, there he 
stooped and lifted a form from the ground; and then, 
stumbling, staggering under his load, made his way 
back across that field of death, until, meeting him half- 
way, I took the burden myself from the hero and bore 
it myself to safety. That burden was the senseless form 
of my brother”’—here he paused, and walked rapidly 
towards the prisoner, his arm raised on high, his voice 
ringing like a trumpet,—“gashed and bleeding and 
mangled, but alive, thank God! And the man who bore 
him out, who brought him to me in his arms as a mother 
would a sick child, himself torn by a fragment of a shell 
until the great heart was almost dropping from his 
breast, that man, oh, my friends, sits under my hand. 
See if I speak not the truth.” 

He tore open the prisoner’s shirt, and laid bare his 
breast on which streamed the silent splendors of the 
afternoon sun; a great ragged scar marked it from 
left to right. “Look,” he cried, “‘and bless the sight, for 
that scar was won by a slave in an hour that tried the 
courage of free men and put to its highest test the best 
manhood of the South. No man who wins such wounds 
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can thrust a knife into an unarmed assailant. I have 
come seventy miles in my old age to say it.” 

It may have been contrary to the evidence, but the 
jury without leaving their seats returned a verdict of 
“not guilty”; and the solicitor, who bore a scar on his 
face, smiled as he received it. 


THE HONOR OF THE WOODS 


BY 
W. H. H. MURRAY 


A cutting from ‘‘The Story of the Man Who Didn’t Know 
Much,” written by Dr. Murray while he was pastor of the Park 
Street Congregational Church in Boston. 

John Norton was an old man who for fifty years had 
been famous in the Adirondack region as a trapper and 
a guide. He was a man of unusual height, and had re- 
markable strength. Because of his heroic deeds and 
nobleness of character, he was loved, yes, worshiped 
by the people. He had a record as an oarsman, but had 
not raced for many years because of his age. This 
year he has come down to the Saranac determined once 
more to enter the contest, and if possible, defeat the pro- 
fessionals who are to row against the boys of the woods. 

* * * » * 

It was high noon on the Saranac, and a brighter day 
was never seen. The sky was so intensely blue it fairly 
gleamed. It was a good day for the race, for a wind 
there was none, and the water was as level as water might 
be. The free for all was to be pulled at one o’clock. 
The entries were closed the evening before, and stood 
six in all,—the three professionals, the guide known as 
Fred, the old trapper, and the lad. The lad is unknown 
except that he has for some time been the companion 
of John Norton in the woods. 

“Now boys,” said the trapper, “ye must remember 
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that a four mile race be a good deal of a pull, and the 
goin’ off ain’t half so deciding as the comin’ in. I don’t 
conceit that we can afford to fool away any time even in 
the fust half mile, fer them three professionals have 
come here to row, and they look to me as if they had a 
good deal of that sort of stuff in ’em; but it won’t do 
ter git flustered at the start.” 

“Do you think we shall win, Old Trapper?” said 
Fred. 
“T dunno, boy, I dunno, I sartainly dunno. [I like yer 
build, but I don’t like yer oars. Oh, I can’t say as 
I like yer oars, especially that left un, fer that’s a knarl 
in the shank of it that oughtn’t ter be there, an’ I fear 
the pesky thing’ll play a trick on yer at the finish.” 

“Well, your oars are big enough to hold, anyway,” 
rejoiced the young man, “and I hope you'll win.” 

“Thank ye boy, thank ye. Yis, I sartainly shail try, 
for it would be a mortal shame ter hev the prize go 
out of the woods, but if anything happens, I have great 
hopes of the Lad there, for his gifts at the oars be 
wonderful, an’ if he’ll only pull as I seed him day be 
fore yisterday, he'll He 

“READY THERE?” came the sharp voice of the starter, 
“READY FOR THE WORD.” 

“Ay, Ay, ready it is.” 

“Now Lad, don’t fergit yer promise, and if anything 
happens, er yer see I can’t win, Old John Norton’ll 
never fergive ye, ef ye don’t pull like a sinner runnin’ 
from jedgment.” 

“Reapy THERE? Aut or rou? One. Two. THRee, 
Go!” 

At the word the six boats started, but not together 
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The oars of the professionals dropped into the water as 
if their blades were controlled by one man, and their 
stroke was so strong and quick that their light boats 
fairly jumped. Fred and the Trapper were slower 
to get away, and were at least a full length behind 
before they fairly got into motion. The Lad was the 
last to get off, and so careless and ungainly was his 
appearance that the crowd, who cheered the passage of 
the others, laughed and groaned at him. 

“Yis, yis, boy, I understand ye, but don’t ye worry; 
four miles is four miles; but if ye be nervous, we'll 
lengthen out a leetle, jest to show em we ain’t more’n 
half asleep.” 

So saying, the old man set his comrades a stroke so 
long and sharply pulled, that the two boats doubled 
their rate of speed, and came up even with the boats 
ahead. 

“There,” said the Trapper, “I guess we'll ease up a 
lettle, for the time to really pull hasn’t come yit. I 
tell ye, boy, ye needn’t be afeard about the race. That 
prize is goin’ ter stay right here in the woods.” 
There’s the Lad back there that can beat us both, but 
he won’t pull, fer he thinks it would tickle an old man 
like me to win the prize; easy, boy, easy. Let ’em git 
ahead if they want to, the comin’ in is what decides the 
race.” 

At last the man who stood on the roof of the boat- 
house shouted with all his might, “They have turned the 
buoys. They’ve turned the buoys! The professionals 
are ahead.” 


“How far behind is Old John Norton?” asked the 
old man. 
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“He and Fred are four rods astern at least.” 

“Where’s the Lad?” asked another. 

“Oh, he’s out of the race; he’s full five rods behind 
the Trapper and Fred.” 

By this time the boats were plain in view. The con- 
testants were barely a mile away. 

“Now boy, the time has sartainly come fer us ter 
give ’em a touch of the stuff that’s in us; be ye ready 
fer the word?” 

The guide merely nodded his head. 

“All ready then. Long, strong, and quick, now!” 

The young man obeyed the Trapper to a fraction. 
He threw the full force of his enormous strength into 
his strokes. The cords of his neck swelled and stood out 
like ropes; the sudden vigor was too much for the wood. 
The miserable oar parted with a crash; the guide was 
thrown on his side on the edge of the boat, and unable 
to recover his balance, rolled headlong into the lake. 

The Trapper was now thoroughly aroused. The 
boats were within a hundred rods of the home line, 
and the Lad was fully ten astern. The professionals 
were pulling grittily. The old man’s eyes fairly 
glowed. Through the roar of the multitude his ear 
caught the sound of a voice. 

“John Norton, now’s your chance, Putt!’ The 
old man gathered himself for a supreme effort. Never 
before was such a stroke pulled, and never before was 
such a catastrophe. The boat was too heavy to get 
away quickly enough, the oars too strong to part. His 
tremendous effort tore the rowlocks from the gunwales 
as if they had been paper, and the Trapper measured 
his length in the bottom of the boat. 
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The catastrophe was so overwhelming in its character 
that it hushed the roar of the crowd. Even the pro- 
fessionals intermitted a stroke, and the Lad turned his 
face ahead. The old man had risen and was standing 
erect in the boat, still holding the huge oars in his 
mighty hands. 

“Now Lad, pull for old John Norton’s sake and save 
his gray hairs from shame; pull with all the strength 
the Almighty has given ye, or the honor of the old man 
be gone.” 

It seemed as if the strength of the Trapper had 
actually been imparted to the Lad. His head suddenly 
set erect on his shoulders, his body straightened as if 
fashioned in perfect symmetry; his stroke lengthened 
to the full reach of oar and arm; the oars bent like 
whipsticks. The flash of the blades on the recovery 
was so quick that the eyes caught only the gleam. His 
boat sprang, flew; and as it passed the Old Trapper 
he again wildly shook the oars he held in his hands. 

“Go it Lad! The honor of the woods be on ye! 
Gin it to ’em! Ye’ll beat ’em yet as sure as jedgment 
day!” 

Except for the voice of the Trapper not a sound 
was heard. The feeling was too intense. Men clinched 
their fists until their nails cut into the skin of their 
palms. Women fainted and no one noticed them. One 
of the professionals threw up his oars, crazed by the 
excitement. The other two pulled desperately, their 
faces white as chalk. They pulled, but pulled in vain, 
for the Lad’s boat caught them within fifty feet of the 
line and shot over it half a length to the front—anp 
THE HONOR OF THE WOODS WAS SAVED! 


JEAN DESPREZ 


BY 
ROBERT W. SERVICE 


One of the poems in ‘Rhymes of a Red Cross Man.” 


Oh ye whose hearts are resonant, and ring to War’s 
romance, 

Hear ye the story of a boy, a peasant boy of France; 

- A lad uncouth and warped with toil, yet who, when the 
trial came, 

Could feel within his soul upleap and soar the sacred 

flame ; 

Could stand upright, and scorn and smite, as only 
heroes may ; 

Oh, harken! Let me try to tell the tale of Jean Desprez. 


With fire and sword the Teuton horde was ravaging 
the land, 

And there was darkness and despair, grim death on 
every hand; 

Red fields of slaughter sloping down to ruin’s black 
abyss ; 

The wolves of war ran evil-fanged, and little did they 
miss. 

And on they came with fear and flame, to burn and 
loot and slay, 
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Until they reached the red-roofed croft, the home of 
Jean Desprez. 


“Rout out the village, one and all!” the Uhlan Captain 
said, 

Behold! Some hand has fired a shot. My trumpeter 
is dead. 

Now shall they Prussian vengeance know; now shall 
they rue the day, 

For by this sacred German slain, ten of these dogs shall 
pay.” 

They drove the cowering peasants forth, women and 
babes and men, 

And from the last, with many a jeer, the Captain chose 
his ten; 

Ten simple peasants, bowed with toil; they stood, they 
knew not why, 

Against the gray wall of the iat hearing their 
children cry; 

Hearing their wives and mothers wail, with faces dazed 
they stood. 

A moment only. ... Ready! Fire. They sweltered in 
their blood. 


But there was one who gazed unseen, who heard the 
frenzied cries, 

Who saw these men in sabots fall before their children’s 
eyes ; 

A Zouave wounded in a ditch, and knowing death was 
nigh, 

He laughed with joy; “Ah! here is where I settle ere 
I die.” 
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He clutched his rifle once again, and long he aimed 
and well. ... 
A shot! Beside his victims ten the Uhlan Captain fell. 


They dragged the wounded Zouave out; their rage was 
like a flame. 

With bayonets they pinned him down, until their Major 
came. 

A blond, full-blooded man he was, and arrogant of eye; 

He stared to see with shattered skull his favorite 
Captain lie. 

“Nay, do not finish him so quick, this foreign swine,” 
he cried; 

“Go nail him to the big church door; he shall be 
crucified.” 


With bayonets through hands and feet, they nailed the 
Zouave there, 

And there was anguish in his eyes, and horror in his 
stare; 

“Water! A single drop!’ he moaned; but how they 
jeered at him, 

And mocked him with an empty cup, and saw his sight 
grow dim; 

And as in agony of death with blood his lips were wet, 

The Prussian Major gaily laughed, and lit a cigarette, 


But mid the white-faced villagers who cowered in 
horror by, 

Was one who saw the woeful sight, who heard the 
woeful cry; 

“Water! One little drop I beg! For the love of Christ 
who died... .” 
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It was the little Jean Desprez who turned and stole 
aside ; 

It was the little bare-foot boy who came with cup abrim 

And walked up to the dying man, and gave the drink 
to him. 

A roar of rage! They seized the boy; they tear him 
fast away. 

The Prussian Major swings around; no longer is he 


gay. 

His teeth are wolfishly agleam; his face all dark with 
spite ; 

“Go shoot the brat,” he snarls, “that dare defy our 
Prussian might. 

Yet stay! I have another thought. I'll kindly be, 
and spare; 

Quick! give the lad a rifle charged, and set him squarely 
there, 

And bid him shoot, and shoot to kill. Haste! Make him 
understand 

The dying dog he fain would save shall perish by his 
hand. 

And all his kindred they shall see, and all shall curse 
his name, 

Who bought his life at such a cost, the price of death 
and shame.” 


They brought the boy, wild-eyed with fear; they made 
him understand; 

They stood him by the dying man, a rifle in his hand. 

“Make haste!” said they; “the time is short and you 
must kill or die.” 

The Major puffed his cigarette, amusement in his eye. 
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And then the dying Zouave heard, and raised his weary 
head; 

“Shoot, son, ”I'will be the best for both; shoot swift and 
straight,” he said. 

“Fire first and last, and do not flinch; for lost to hope 
am I; 

And I will murmur; ‘Vive La France!’ and bless you 
ere I die.” 


Half blind with blows the boy stood there; he seemed 
to swoon and sway; 

Then in a moment woke the soul of little Jean Desprez, 

He saw the woods go sheening down; the larks were 
singing clear; 

_And Oh! the scents and sounds of spring; how sweet 
they were, how dear! 

He felt the scent of new mown hay, a soft breeze fanned 
his brow: 

O God! the paths of peace and toil! How precious were 
they now. 

The summer days and summer ways, how bright with 
hope and bliss! 

The autumn such a dream of gold . .. and all must 
end in this! 

This shining rifle in his hand, that shambles all around; 

The Zouave there with dying glare; the blood upon the 
ground; 

The brutal faces round him ringed, the evil eyes aflame; 

That Prussian. bully standing by, as if he watched a 
game, 

“Make haste and shoot,” the Major sneered, “a minute 
more I give; 
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A minute more to kill your friend, if you yourself would 
live.” 


They only saw a barefoot boy, with blanched and 
twitching face; 

They did not see within his eyes the glory of his race; 

The glory of a million men who for fair France have 
died, 

The splendor of self-sacrifice that will not be denied. 

Yet ... he was but a peasant lad, and Oh! but life 
Was sweet. ... 

“Your minute’s nearly gone, my lad,” he heard a voice 
repeat. 

“Shoot! Shoot!” the dying Zouave moaned, “Shoot! 
Shoot !” the soldiers said. 

Then Jean Desprez reached out and shot .. . the 
Prussian Major—dead! 


JEAN VALJEAN AND THE GOOD BISHOP 


BY 


VICTOR HUGO 


A cutting from ‘‘Les Misérables.’’ 


Early in the month of October, 1815, about an hour 
before sunset, a man who was traveling on foot entered 
_ the small town of Digne, France. It would be difficult 
to encounter a wayfarer of more wretched appearance. 
He was a man of medium stature, thick-set and robust. 
He might have been forty-six or forty-eight years old. 
A cap with a drooping leather visor partly concealed 
his face, which was dripping with perspiration. He 
wore a cravat which was twisted into a long string; 
trousers of blue drilling, worn and threadbare, and 
an old gray tattered blouse, patched on one of the 
elbows with a bit of green cloth. On his back, a soldier’s 
knapsack, well buckled and perfectly new; in his hand, 
an enormous knotty stick. Iron shod shoes enveloped 
his stockingless feet. 

No one knew him. He was evidently a chance passer- 
by, but nevertheless he directed his footsteps toward 
the village inn, and entered the kitchen. The host, on 
hearing the door open, addressed him without lifting 
his eyes from the stove. 
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“What is it this morning?” 

“Food and lodging.” 

“Nothing easier—by paying for it.” 

“JT have money, I can pay.” 

“In that case, we are at your service.” 

“When will the dinner be ready?” 

“Immediately.” 

While the newcomer was depositing his knapsack 
upon the floor, the host tore off the corner of an old 
newspaper, wrote a line or two on the margin and 
handed it to a lad standing near. After whispering 
a few words in his ear, the lad set off at a run towards 
the town hall. In a few moments he returned, bringing 
the paper. The host read it attentively, remained silent 
a moment, and then took a step in the direction of the 
traveler. 

“TI cannot receive you, sir!” 

“What! Are you afraid I won’t pay you? I have 
money—I can pay.” 

“T have no room.” 

“Well, put me in the stable.” 

“The horses occupy all the space there.” 

“In the loft then—but come, we can settle that after 
dinner.” 

“T cannot give you your dinner.” 

“Well, I am hungry and at a public inn. I shall re- 
main.” 

“Stop! Do you want me to tell you who you are— 
You are Jean Valjean—co!” 

The man dropped his head, picked up his knapsack, 
and took his departure. That evening, the Bishop of 
the little town of Digne was sitting with his sister 
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and with his house-keeper, talking over the day’s work 
among his parishioners, when there came a violent knock 
at the door. 

“Come in 2 

The door opened ; a man entered and without waiting 
for the Bishop to speak, he cried out—“See here—my 
name is Jean Valjean. I have been nineteen years in the 
galleys. Four days ago I was released and am now 
on my way to Pontalier. This evening, when I came 
into these parts, I went to an inn, and they turned me 
out. I went to another and they said, ‘Begone.’ I 
went to the prison, but the jailer would not take me 
in. I went to a dog’s kennel; the dog bit me and drove 
me forth as though he had been a man. I went to the 
_ fields to sleep beneath the stars; there were no stars. 
I returned to the city. Yonder, in the square, a good 
woman told me to knock here, and I have knocked. Do 
you keep an inn? Are you willing that I should re- 
main?” 

“Ah, Madame Magloire,” said the Bishop, “you will 
set another place.” 

“No, that’s not it. I ama galley slave—a convict— 
here is my yellow passport, read that, but no—I can 
read, I learned in the galleys. (reads) ‘Jean Valjean, 
discharged convict, has been nineteen years in the gal- 
leys. Five years for burglary and theft, and fourteen 
years for having attempted to escape on four differ- 
ent occasions. _He—is—a—very—dangerous—man.” 
There, that’s what bars me out. Will you give me 
something to eat and a bed? Have you a stable?” 

“Madame Magloire, you will place white sheets on the 
bed in the aleove—— Now sit down, sir, and warm 
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yourself. We will sup in a few moments and your bed 
will be prepared while you are supping.” 

“What, you call me ‘sir-—you do not drive me out? 
A bed, with sheets like the rest of the world? It has 
been nineteen years since I slept in a bed. Pardon me, 
Monsieur inn-keeper—what is your name?” 

“T am only an old priest who lives here.” 

“Then you will not demand my money of me?” 

““No—keep your money. How much have you?” 

“One hundred and nine francs and fifteen sous.” 

“How long did it take you to earn that?” 

“Nineteen years !” 

“Nineteen years! Madame Magloire, you will place 
the silver fork and spoon as near the fire as possible. 
Sir, you need not tell me who you are. This is not 
my house. This is the house of Jesus Christ. That 
door does not ask of him who enters whether he has a 
name, but whether he has a grief. Yow suffer, you are 
hungry, you are welcome. But do not thank me. You 
are more at home here than I am. Everything in this 
house belongs to you. Besides, what need have J to 
know your name, for I knew that before you told me.” 

“What! You knew what I was called?” 

“Yes. You are called ‘My brother!’ ” 

“Oh, stop! I was very hungry when I came in here, 
but now—my—my hunger is all gone. Oh, you are so 
—good—to me.” 

“Now Monsieur since you have supped, I will conduct 
you to your room, This is your room, sir. May you 
have a good night. And tomorrow before you leave 
us, you must drink a cup of warm milk.” 

“Ah, is this true? Do you lodge me close to your- 
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self like this? How do you know that I am not a mur- 
derer?” 

“That is the concern of the good God. Good night, 
brother, good night.” 


* * * * * 


As two o’clock pealed from the cathedral bell, Jean 
Valjean awoke and began thinking. Many thoughts 
occurred to him, but there was one which constantly 
reverted and expelled all the rest; he had noticed the 
six silver forks and spoons and the great silver ladle 
which Madame Magloire had put in the cupboard in the 
Bishop’s room. The plate was heavy and old. The big 
soup ladle was worth at least two hundred francs, or 
_ double that which he had earned in nineteen years. 
True, he would have earned more had not the officials 
robbed him. In the midst of his hideous meditations 
the clock struck three. It seemed as if this stroke 
said, “To work!” He opened his knapsack, took out 
a frightful looking weapon, and advanced cautiously 
and carefully into the Bishop’s room. Just as he 
reached the foot of the bed a moonbeam, passing 
through the tall window illumined the face of the Bishop 
and cast a majestic and serene halo around his white 
hair and closed eyes, his face on which all was hope 
and confidence. 

Jean Valjean stood motionless and terrified by this 
luminous man. He was hesitating between two abysses ; 
he was ready to dash out the Bishop’s brains or kiss 
his hands. At the expiration of a few minutes his left 
arm slowly rose, and he took off his cap. Now the moon- 
beam rendered the crucifix over the mantel dimly visible. 
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It seemed to open its arms for both, with a benediction 
for the one and a pardon for the other. All at once 
Jean Valjean put on his cap, went straight to the cup- 
board, laid hands upon the silver, leaped from the open 
window down into the garden, bounded over the wall like 
a tiger, and fled. 

The next morning at sunrise, Monseigneur Welcome 
was walking about the garden when Madame Magloire 
came rushing toward him. 

“Monseigneur! Monseigneur! That man who came 
last night is a robber! Monseigneur, the man is gone; 
the plate is stolen. With what will Monseigneur eat 
now?” 

‘Are there not pewter forks to be had?” 

A few minutes later he was breakfasting at the same 
table at which Jean Valjean sat on the previous night. 
There was a knock at the door and a strange group 
appeared on the threshold. Three men were holding 
a fourth by the collar, The three men were guarding 
the fourth, Jean Valjean. 

“Ah, there you are! I am glad to see you. Why, 
how is this? I gave you the candlesticks, too, which 
would fetch you two hundred francs. Why did you not 
take them with the rest of the plate? And he told you 
that the silver was given by an old priest, at whose 
house he passed the night. I see it all. And you 
brought him back here. That is a mistake.” 

“In that case we can let him go.” 

“Of course! My friend, before you go, take your 
candlesticks. Now, go in peace, and when you return 
it is unnecessary to pass through the garden, for 
you may always enter, day and night, by the front 
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door, which is only latched. Gentlemen, you may re- 
tire.” 

Jean Valjean looked as if he were on the point of 
fainting. 

“Never forget that you have promised me to employ 
this money in becoming an honest man. Jean Valjean, 
my brother, you no longer belong to evil, but to God. 
I have bought your soul of you. I withdraw it from 
black thoughts and the spirit of perdition, and give it 
back to God.” 

What did Jean Valjean do after this? Whither did 
he go? No one ever knew. The only thing that seems 
to be authenticated is that the mail carrier who arrived 
at D about three o’clock in the morning saw a man 
. kneeling upon the pavement in front of the Bishop’s 
door. 


THE MAN IN THE SHADOW 


ANONYMOUS 


Somebody has said that the successful man 1s the 
man who “has lived well, laughed often, and loved much; 
who has left the world better than he found it; whose 
life was an inspiration; whose memory a benediction.” 

The story of “The Man in the Shadow” touches upon 
this great theme, giving us a picture of two men in 
particular, Carter Clews and Joe Crane. The event 
of the narrative centers about the commencement season 
of one of our great eastern universities. That time 
when wise gray-beards come home to the scenes of their 
youthful joy. It was near the middle of June and the 
afternoon sunlight slanted down into the busy street 
through the trees of the public garden. The ebb tide 
of the day workers came sweeping out from the business 
part of the city and jostled homeward. Among the 
home-goers was one man distinguished a little from the 
rest by a refined and patient expression. His shoulders 
slanted as if they had borne much. His eyes were open 
in a wide stare as if astonished at the repetition of life’s 
misfortune; and his clothes, flattened by the monotony 
of his daily life, told of the practice of much respectable 
economy. ‘Trouble had felt of the throat of Carter 
Clews one would say, but had never succeeded in throt- 
tling him. Looking up suddenly from the plodding of 
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his way, Mr. Clews saw four men coming down the steps 
of a hotel toward an open carriage. Three were in- 
clined toward the stoutness of middle age and all were 
laughing prosperously. They were dressed well and 
plainly as affluent American gentlemen, except for gray 
hat bands, the badge of membership in some college 
club, and were chattering vociferously of commencement 
day, base ball games, and class reunions. It was evident 
that they were four successful men on a holiday, and 
straining to be young again. Carter Clews smiled with 
boyish pleasure: for one of them was Newt Riggs, who 
used to row on the crew and who was now a corpora- 
tion lawyer in Chicago; and one was Billy Dawson who 
used to flunk examinations as easily as if he had meant 
~ to do it; the third was Joe Crane who was making his 
two hundred thousand a year in metal refining in Col- 
orado; and the little man was Lapham, the surgeon, 
who had been marshal of the class. It had been twenty- 
five years since he had seen any of them. Clews pushed 
his way into the crowd. He stopped for a moment 
embarrassed and hesitating, and in that moment he 
felt with a sharp pang that he belonged among them no 
more. He slipped back through the crowd and once 
more started homeward. The rattle of the key brought 
his wife and his daughter to the door, and the usual 
smiles and kisses reminded him of his old duty of keep- 
ing his feelings to himself, and with as much cheerful- 
ness as he could, he asked, “Was there any mail for me 
today?” 

Wife—“A note from the Brown and Culver Co.” 

Clews—“They want their money, do they?” 

Wife—“Yes.” 
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Clews—‘“‘Well, we will have to get it together some- 
how, Alice, we always have, they’ve all been paid sooner 
or later haven’t they? Anything else?” 

Wife—“O, yes, you got a postal card. It is the 
announcement of the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner 
of your class. You’ve never been to the dinners, won’t 
you go to this one? We don’t like to have you for- 
gotten.” 

Clews—‘“My class dinner, eh, the last dinner I went 
to was in my senior year, just before I graduated and 
went west. I was toastmaster at that dinner. It was a 
spring like this, and I remember a little crowd of us 
sat under a tree in the college yard, and talked until 
daylight. My stars! but the world looked good then. 
We promised ourselves half in fun that the one who got 
to be forty-five years old and wasn’t successful should 
jump into the river. I have been a miserable frizzle! 
No wonder I am forgotten. Everybedy flocks around 
a victor, but who cares where the man is who has failed 
to do big things! Once I marched in the front ranks, 
promising to do a great deal, and now I’ve got to watch 
the procession from the side lines. If a man can’t make 
himself felt in the world, it would be better to keep his 
promise and jump in the river. Well, perhaps we all 
have our compensations. Is dinner ready, Alice?” 

Wife—“Ours is ready, but you are going to your 
class dinner, aren’t you?” 

Clews—“‘Oh, I think I won’t go this time, perhaps 
next year.” 

Wife—“Oh, yes, please go for my sake, it’s six o’clock 
now, the dinner is at eight. I'll get your evening clothes 
ready for you.” 
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Clews yielded reluctantly, and when he appeared a 
half hour later, in full dress, he looked doubtfully at 
himself a moment in the mirror and then smiling pleas- 
antly, bade his wife and daughter good night, squared 
his shoulders, and walked briskly down the street and 
into the lobby of the hotel. When he passed into the 
banquet hall, he was dazed a moment by the bril- 
liancy of light, the white linen and flowers upon the. 
tables. At that moment it seemed to him that he would 
give up all hopes of other happiness just to hear some 
one shout his name and call him to them, as they had 
done to others who had entered with him, but not one 
of his old classmates, the class of *76—recognized him 
as he hurried to a vacant place to escape their stare. 
. Looking down the length of the row, he saw that Crane 
was toastmaster. After dinner the chairs were pushed 
back from the tables, and the room became foggy with 
smoke from cigars. Crane was rapping for order. 
A group of men had gathered at the foot of one of the 
tables and were vainly trying to revive an old class 
song they had once sung together. When they had been 
suppressed with laughter and jeers, Crane arose and 
said clearly and loudly. “Before we break up, I want 
you to drink one more toast with me. We have toasted 
ourselves and each other, but this toast is to a man 
who is not here. Now listen! Twenty-five years ago 
after our last college dinner, there were six men in our 
class sitting together under a tree on the campus, and 
talking about what we would do. We said we would be 
successful at forty-five, if not, we were going to jump 
into the river. I was one of those men, Billy Dawson 
was another. Wright was there, but he died the next 
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year, and Lapham and Riggs. But there was another. 
He was a prominent figure in our class, a fine fellow, 
the smartest of the six—honorable and big-hearted. We 
all thought he would have a brilliant career. He came 
out of college and soon married, but later his father 
died, and Clews was left with his own family, and a 
mother and two sisters, and an inheritance of debts that 
cut him off from the professional schools, and he went 
west, and I have found that he went into a business where 
there was no chance in the world for advancement, but 
it had to be done for that afforded the quickest way 
and the only way then of bearing his burdens and obli- 
gations. It was an unselfish thing to do, but just like 
him to do it. Some might say that he was too sacri- 
ficing for his own good, but at least it proved the metal 
of the man and showed his high sense of honor and cer- 
tainly needs no apologies. I suppose he is still alive, 
though I am not sure about that, but all of us that 
knew him once are sure that wherever he is, he is still 
putting up a good fight, and though he hasn’t got the 
cheers and the lime light, he’s pulling mighty well. I 
know it! We had planned to go back tonight, Lapham, 
Riggs, Dawson and this other fellow and sit under the 
tree in the yard where twenty-five years ago we planned 
our life and promised to reach success. We felt that 
the missing man ought to be there. We think he comes 
as near success as any of us. You will remember that 
we learned years ago at the university that faithful 
duty counted, and not the dollars and the shouts alone, 
and having a name in the encyclopedias. The kind of 
success we are looking for is not always gilt edged, the 
band is not always playing for it to march by! When 
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I looked up this man I found a good clean honest story, 
a story of devotion and loyalty, the kind of courage 
that holds out when nobody was looking on and waving 
hats. I think we ail ought to be proud of him wherever 
he is, and glad that we were his class mates and he 
ours. And now, drink a toast, gentlemen, to the man 
who does his work in the shadow.” 

The whole class came to its feet as one man. Had 
his head been cool, Clews would have risen with the 
others, unmarked and unknown, but he realized so 
strongly that the toast was for him, that he followed 
an old custom of remaining seated when so honored. 
It made him a second behind the others in rising, and 
soon Crane’s big blue eyes were upon him, growing 
. wider in an opening bloom of recognition, and staring 
like a man who sees into another world, he exclaimed, 
“Good God, there’s the man!” Clews fell back into his 
chair, and as he sat there with the others upon their 
feet, he became the central figure. For a single second 
there was complete silence, and then the class of 776 
raised its voice in a great general roar, and cheer upon 
cheer rang through the banquet hall for Carter Clews. 


OLD MISTIS 


BY 
JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


One of the stories in ‘‘Songs and Stories from Tennessee.” 


The morning of the greatest race ever run on Ten- 
nessee soil came. The city was crowded with visitors; 
excitement was at fever heat. Two o’clock. The crowd 
was immense. Jake was delighted when told he was to 
ride Ole Mistis. He was ignorant of the fact that 
betting was 10 to 1 against her. 

“All anybody’s got ter do, is ter set on her an’ guide 
her,” he said to himself. 

But when his master came to give him instructions 
even the little darky saw that something was wrong. 

“Jake,” said the Colonel. 

“Yas, Marster.” 

“Well, Jake, they say that he is going to beat my 
mare. If he does, if he does, Jake, I am ruined, ruined! 
Now listen: The boy will set the pace, but do you keep 
up with him—easy as you can, but up to him—stay 
with him. It’s four miles, and a death struggle. When 
you come in the stretch at the last mile, take this raw- 
hide and whip her from the last eighth home. It’s your 
only chance, and not much at that. Do you hear me?” 
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“Marster, you sholy don’t spec’ me ter whip Ole 
Mistis?” 

“Expect you? Do as [I tell you or I'll have the over- 
seer flay you alive after this race. Do you hear?” 

“Yas, Marster,” said Jake, but to himself he whis- 
pered, “Me beat Ole Mistis? My Ole Mistis? I'll take 
it myself first!’ 

At that moment Jim Wetherell came up. 
“Jake,” he said, “do you see that path of firm clay 
there in the center of the track. Well, it runs from the 
last eighth to the wire. I worked all morning with ten 
teams to put it there. Well, now, boy, when you come 
around the last time, throw her on this path—cut her 
loose, and I don’t believe any of them can beat you!” 
_ The starter is talking—Jake knows not what, but he 
gathers the reins tighter. The flag drops; a roar 

answers back from the grand stand; they’re off! 

Jake kept his small black eyes on the galloping bay, 
Loraine. Unused to the crowd and flying speed, the 
sensation of riding so fast, for the first quarter was 
painful to the little negro—he appeared to be flying 
in the air. Loraine had set the pace, and it was hot 
enough. But Jake had placed Ole Mistis by her side 
and held her there. On they went! Two miles! Jake 
knew it by ‘a second roar from the stand as they passed. 
Loraine’s rider was unconcerned and indifferent. Jake 
dreaded the moment when he would act, when he would 
send the bay for the death struggle. The boy’s heart 
beat like a drum, his breath came in gasps, his throat 
was dry. The bay was pulling away, and the rushing 
air was an organ hurricane playing a thousand tunes in 
his ear. Another roar! Three miles! The track was a 
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small white line stretched in the air. Jake heard the 
shouts of the riders behind him, the slashing of many 
whips. His mare scudded before the fields of noise be- 
hind her as a sea bird before the hurricane’s roar, and 
yet she seemed to get no nearer the demon bay that flew 
fearlessly along. He pulled on her bit. Instinct 
seemed to tell her that she must go now or never. 

“Not yit, Ole Mistis, not yit!” said her ashen faced 
rider, as he bent to her stride and patted her sweat- 
covered neck. 

At the last half it seemed to Jake that they had gone 
a day’s journey, that time had stopped, and eternity 
had begun since he shot away on that frenzied ride. 

The last quarter! Jake raised in his stirrups. “Now, 
Ole Mistis, go!” he fairly shouted, as he gave her full 
head for the first time. The mare responded with a 
gallant leap—another and another—but no nearer did 
she come to the bay. Loraine had been turned loose 
too, and increased the distance between them with de- 
moniacal swiftness. Like a death stab the thought went 
through Jake’s mind for the first time that he could 
not win, Loraine was just ahead; they were now at the 
last eighth. Frenzied, frantic, Jake knew not what he 
did. In despair he raised his whip, it flashed a moment 
in the sunlight, then went whistling across the track. 
He had thrown it away! But look! Loraine now fairly 
flew. Ole Mistis was falling back. Overcome with grief 
and shame, Jake forgot all about Loraine. He thought 
only of the old home, of his love for his master, of Miss — 
Anne, of his idolatrous worship of the mare, mingled 
with the fact that he had ruined them all. A clay path 
flashed under the mare’s nose and then he thought of 
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Jim Wetherell’s words. He guided the mare in the path, 
let out all his rein, and flung himself forward on her 
neck, clinging to her mane. Thrusting two brown heels 
into her flanks, he burst out crying: “Ole Mistis! Dis 
am Jake—little Jake! Go home, Ole Mistis! Go home, 
Ole Mistis!! Go home!!!” 

To the surprise of everyone, the mare answered this 
pathetic call with a burst of speed unheard of on the 
track even to this day. A thousand demons of deter-- 
mination blazed in her eyes. One, two, three leaps she 
made and in a twinkling she had cleared the distance be- 
tween herself and the bay. The crowd roared, men 
climbed on one another’s shoulders, Loraine’s driver, 
now so thoroughly in earnest, went to his whip. It 
flashed a moment in the air and fell with stinging ear- 
nestness on the bay’s shoulders! The gallant animal, 
never before having felt a blow, swerved slightly to 
avoid it. Only a moment of indecision—but like a swal- 
low before a blast, the gray mare thrust her long neck 
under the wire—and the race was won! 


ONE NICHE THE HIGHEST 


BY 


ELIHU BURRITT 


Mr. Burritt was called ‘‘The Learned Blacksmith.” Working at 
his anvil he studied at the same time and became a noted linguist, 
lecturer and reformer. He died in 1879. 


The scene opens with a view of the great Natural 
Bridge in Virginia. There are three or four lads stand- 
ing in the channel below, looking up with awe to that 
vast arch of unhewn rocks, which the Almighty bridged 
over those everlasting butments, “when the morning 
stars sang together.” The little piece of sky spanning 
those measureless piers, is full of stars, although it 
is mid-day. It is almost five hundred feet from where 
they stand, up those perpendicular bulwarks of lime- 
stone, to the key of that vast arch, which appears to 
them only the size of a man’s hand. They see the names 
of hundreds cut in the limestone butments. A new 
feeling comes over their young hearts, and their knives 
are in their hands in an instant. ‘What man has done, 
man can do,” is their watchword, while they draw them- 
selves up, and carve their names a foot above those of 
a hundred full-grown men who have been there before 
them. 

They are all satisfied with this feat of physical exer- 
tion, except one; whose example illustrates perfectly 
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the forgotten truth, that there is “no royal road to 
learning.” This ambitious youth sees a name above 
his reach—a name which will be green in the memory 
of the word when those of Alexander, Caesar, and Bona- 
parte shall rot in oblivion. It was the name of Wash- 
ington! It was a glorious thought for the boy to 
write his name side by side with that great Father of 
his country. He grasps his knife with a firmer hand, 
and, clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts into the 
limestone, about a foot above where he stands; he then 
reaches up, and cuts another for his hands. ’Tis a dan- 
gerous adventure, but as he puts his feet and hands into 
those gains, and draws himself up carefully to his full 
length he finds himself a foot above every name 
- chronicled in that mighty wall. While his companions 
are regarding his with concern and admiration, he cuts 
his name in wide capitals, large and deep into that 
flinty album. His knife is still in his hand, and strength 
in his sinews, and a new-created aspiration in his heart. 
Again he cuts another niche, and again carves his name 
in larger capitals. This is not enough; heedless of the 
entreaties of his companions, he cuts and climbs again! 
The graduation of his ascending scale grew wider apart. 
He measures his length at every gain he cuts. The 
voices of his friends wax weaker and weaker, till their 
words are finally lost on his ear. He now, for the first 
time, casts a look beneath him. . . . Had that glance 
lasted a moment, that moment would have been his 
last! He clings, with a convulsive shudder, to his little 
niche in the rock. An awful abyss awaits his almost cer- 
tain fall! He is faint with severe exertion, and trem- 
bling from the sudden view of the dreadful destruction 
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to which he is exposed. His knife is worn half-way to 
the haft. He can hear the voices, but not the words, of 
his terror stricken companions below. What a moment! 
What a meager chance to escape destruction! There 
is no retracing his steps. It is impossible to put his 
hands into the same niche with his feet, and retain his 
slender hold a moment. His companions instantly per- 
ceive this new and fearless dilemma, and one of them 
rushes away to secure help. The poor boy hears the 
hum of numerous voices both above and below. He can 
just distinguish the tones of his father, who is shouting, 
with all the energy of despair,—‘William! William! 
Don’t look down! Keep your eyes toward the top!” 
The boy did not look down. His eye is fixed toward 
heaven, and his young heart on Him who reigns there. 
He grasps again his knife. He cuts another niche, and 
another foot is added to the hundreds that remove him 
from the reach of human help below. How carefully 
he uses his wasting blade! Fifty more gains must be 
cut before the longest rope can reach him. Spliced ropes 
are in the hands of those who are leaning over the outer 
edge of the ridge. Two minutes more and all will be 
over! That blade is worn to the last half-inch. The 
boy’s head reels; his eyes are starting from upon the 
next gain he cuts. That niche is his last! At the last 
flint-gash he makes, his knife—his faithful knife—falls 
from his little nerveless hands, and, ringing along the 
precipice, falls at his mother’s feet! An involuntary 
groan of despair runs, like a death-knell, through the 
channel below, and all is still as the grave. At a height 
of nearly three hundred feet, the devoted boy lifts his 
hopeless heart and closes his eyes to commend his soul 
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to God. *Tis but a moment—there! one foot swings 
off!—-he is reeling—trembling—toppling over into 
eternity! Hark !—a shout falls on his ears from above! 
The man who is lying with half his length over the 
bridge, has caught a glimpse of the boy’s head and 
shoulders. Quick as thought, the noosed rope is within 
reach of the sinking youth. No one breathes! Witha 
faint convulsive effort, the swooning boy drops his arms 
into the noose. Darkness comes over him and with the 
words “God!” and “Mother!” whispered on his lips just 
loud enough to be heard in heaven—the tightened rope 
lifts him out of his last shallow niche. Not a lip moves 
while he is dangling over that fearful abyss; but when 
a sturdy Virginian reaches down and draws up the lad, 
_ and holds him in his arms before the tearful, breathless 
multitude—such shouting, and such leaping and weep- 
ing for joy, never greeted a human being, so recovered 
from the yawning gulf of eternity! 


ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK 


ANONYMOUS 


The sun had set, and in the distant west 
The last red streaks had faded; night and rest 
Fell on the earth; stilled was the cannon’s roar; 
And many a soldier slept to wake no more. 
’Twas early spring—a calm and lovely night— 
The moon had flooded all the earth with light. 
On either side the Rappahannock lay 
The armies; resting till the break of day 
Should call them to renew the fight. So near 
Together were the camps that each could hear 
The other’s sentry call. And now appear 
The blazing bivouac fires on every hill, 
And save the tramp of pickets all is still. 
Between those silent hills in beauty flows 
The Rappahannock. How its bosom glows! 
How all its sparkling waves reflect the light 
And add new glories to the starlit night! 
But hark! From Northern hill there steal along 
The strains of martial music mixed with song: 
“Star Spangled Banner, may’st thou ever wave, 
Over the land we shed our blood to save!” 
And still they sing those words: “Our cause is just. 
We'll triumph in the end; in God we trust; 
Star Spangled Banner, wave, forever wave, 
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Over a land united, free and brave!” 

Scarce had this died away when along 

The river rose another glorious song: 

A thousand lusty throats the chorus sing: 

With “Rally Round the Flag” the hilltops ring. 
And well they sang. Each heart was filled with joy, 
From first in rank to little drummer-boy. 

Then loud huzzas and wildest cheers were given, 
That seemed to cleave the air and reach to heaven. 
The Union songs, the loud and heartfelt cheers 
Fall in the Southern camp on listening ears. 
While talking at their scanty evening meal 

They pause and grasp their trusty blades of steel. 
Such sounds can startle them, but not dismay. 

_ Alas! Those strains of music which of yore 

Could rouse their hearts are felt by them no more, 
When the last echo of the song had died 

There came from Southern hill, with gentle swell, 
The air of “Dixie” which was loved so well 

By every man that wore the coat of gray, 

And is revered and cherished to this day. 

“In Dixie’s land” they swore to live and die, 
That was their watchword, that their battle-cry. 
Then rose on high the wild Confederate yell, 
Resounding over every hill and dell. 

Cheer after cheer went up that starry night 

From men as brave as ever saw the light. 

Now all is still. Each side had played its part, 
How simple songs will fire a soldier’s heart! 

But hark! O’er Rappahannock’s stream there floats 
Another tune; but ah! how sweet the notes, 

Not such as lash men’s passions into foam, 
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But—richest gem of song—’tis “Home, Sweet Home!” 
Played by the band, it reached the very soul, 

And down the veteran’s cheeks the tear-drops stole. 
On either side the stream, from North and South, 
Men who would march up to the cannon’s mouth 
Wept now like children. Tender hearts and true 
Were beating ’neath those coats of gray and blue. 
The sentry stopped and rested on his gun, 

While back to home his thoughts unhindered run. 
He thought of loving wife and children there 
Deprived of husband’s and of father’s care. 

And stripling lads, scare strong enough to bear 
The weight of saber or of knapsack, tried 

To stop their tears with foolish, boyish pride, 
They might as well have sought to stop the tide! 
Through both those hostile camps the music stole 
And stirred each soldier to his inmost soul. 

From North and South, in sympathy, there rose 

A shout tremendous; forgetting they were foes, 
Both armies joined and shouted with one voice 
That seemed to make the very heavens rejoice. 


Sweet music’s power! One chord doth make us wild, 
But change the strain, we weep as little child, 

Touch yet another, men charge the battery-gun; 

And by those martial strains a victory’s won! 

But there’s one strain that friends and foes will win, 
One magic touch that makes the whole world kin; 

No heart so cold, but will, tho far it roam, 

Respond with tender thrill to “Home, Sweet Home!” 
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Woodrow: WilSON ssi oo clcee cris ole « Malcolm R, Patterson..... 148 
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